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Foreword 


THIS is the story of Haywood Patterson, one of the central 
figures in the Scottsboro case. Arrested March 25, 1931, along with 
eight other Negro boys, at Paint Rock, Alabama, all charged with 
the rape of two young white women, Patterson soon became the 
symbol of this famous case. He was tried in Alabama four times. 
Three times he was sentenced to death and his fourth sentence, 
seventy-five years in prison, has been partially served. Two impor- 
tant Supreme Court decisions were based on appeals in his case. 
They may be read in the Appendices of this book. In 1937 there 
was a “settlement” of the Scottsboro issue. The charge of rape 
brought against all nine defendants was dropped for four of them, 
and five were committed to prison. Since then something of a silence 
has prevailed. No books about Scottsboro have appeared from that 
time until this. People do not know what happened to those who 
were kept in jail. Some were pardoned, some were not. 

Every fact, each episode, all of the information in Scottsboro 
Boy was provided by Haywood Patterson. It is the story he lived, 
what he saw, experienced, and described. 

During 1949 many reports were carried in newspapers about 
conditions in Southern prisons. Escaped prisoners arriving in the 
North and opposing extradition to Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, and other Southern states have hinted at prison conditions 
which are fully described in this book. 

There is a story, but not for telling here, on how this book came 
to be. In this connection thanks are due to I. F. Stone, the columnist- 
journalist, for bringing this project out of the underground to the 
attention of Doubleday editor Ken McCormick; to William Pat- 
terson, national executive secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, 
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for directing me to the files of the International Labor Defense, and 
for reminiscences of the case; to the New York Post for the use of 
its Scottsboro files. 

Especial thanks go to my wife, Alyse Conrad, who was an inti- 
mate critical participant in every phase of the book’s development. 


E. CONRAD 
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Chapter 1 


THE freight train leaving out of Chattanooga, going around 
the mountain curves and hills of Tennessee into Alabama, it went so 
slow anyone could get off and back on. 

That gave the white boys the idea they could jump off the 
train and pick up rocks, carry them back on, and chunk them at us 
Negro boys. 

The trouble began when three or four white boys crossed over 
the oil tanker that four of us colored fellows from Chattanooga 
were in. One of the white boys, he stepped on my hand and liked to 
have knocked me off the train. I didn’t say anything then, but the 
same guy, he brushed by me again and liked to have pushed me off 
the car. I caught hold of the side of the tanker to keep from falling 
off. 

I made a complaint about it and the white boy talked back— 
mean, serious, white folks Southern talk. 

That is how the Scottsboro case began . . . with a white foot 
on my black hand. 


“The next time you want by,” I said, “just tell me you want by 
and I let you by.” 

“Nigger, I don’t ask you when I want by. What you doing on 
this train anyway?” 

“Look, I just tell you the next time you want by you just tell me 
you want by and I let you by.” 

“Nigger bastard, this a white man’s train. You better get off. 
All you black bastards better get off!” 

I felt we had as much business stealing a ride on this train 
as those white boys hoboing from one place to another looking for 
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work like us. But it happens in the South most poor whites feel ie 
are better than Negroes and a black man has few rights. It was 
wrong talk from the white fellow and I felt I should sense it into him 
and his friends we were human beings with rights too. I didn’t want 
that my companions, Roy and Andy Wright, Eugene Williams and 
myself, should get off that train for anybody unless it was a fireman 
or engineer or railroad dick who told us to get off. 

“You white sonsofbitches, we got as much right here as you!” 

“Why, you goddamn nigger, I think we better just put you off!” 

“Okay, you just try. You just try to put us off!” 

Three or four white boys, they were facing us four black boys 
now, and all cussing each other on both sides. But no fighting yet. 

The white boys went on up the train further. 

We had just come out of a tunnel underneath Lookout Moun- 
tain when the argument started. The train, the name of it was the 
Alabama Great Southern, it was going uphill now, slow. A couple 
of the white boys, they hopped off, picked up rocks, threw them at 
us. The stones landed around us and some hit us. Then the white 
fellows, they hopped back on the train two or three cars below us. 
We were going toward Stevenson, Alabama, when the rocks came 
at us. We got very mad. 

When the train stopped at Stevenson, I think maybe to get water 
or fuel, we got out of the car and walked along the tracks. We met 
up with some other young Negroes from another car. We told them 
what happened. They agreed to come in with us when the train 
started again. 

Soon as the train started the four of us Chattanooga boys that 
was in the oil tanker got back in there—and the white boys started 
throwing more rocks. The other colored guys, they came over the 
top of the train and met us four guys. We decided we would go and 
settle with these white boys. We went toward their car to fight it out. 
There must have been ten or twelve or thirteen of us colored when 
we came on a gang of six or seven white boys. 

I don’t argue with people. I show them. And I started to show 
those white boys. The other colored guys, they pitched in on these 
rock throwers too. Pretty quick the white boys began to lose in the 
fist fighting. We outmanned them in hand-to-hand scuffling. Some of 
them jumped off and some we put off. The train, picking up a little 
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speed, that helped us do the job. A few wanted to put up a fight but 
they didn’t have a chance. We had color anger on our side. 

The train was picking up speed and I could see a few Negro 
boys trying to put off one white guy. I went down by them and told 
them not to throw this boy off because the train was going too fast. 
This fellow, his name was Orville Gilley. Me and one of the Wright 
boys pulled him back up. 

After the Gilley boy was back on the train the fight was over. 
The four of us, Andy and Roy Wright, Eugene Williams and myself, 
we went back to the tanker and sat the same way we were riding 
when the train left Chattanooga. 

The white fellows got plenty sore at the whupping we gave 
them. They ran back to Stevenson to complain that they were 
jumped on and thrown off—and to have us pulled off the train. 

The Stevenson depot man, he called up ahead to Paint Rock 
and told the folks in that little through-road place to turn out in a 
' posse and snatch us off the train. 

It was two or three o’clock in the afternoon, Wednesday, 
March 25, 1931, when we were taken off at Paint Rock... . 


A mob of white farmers was waiting when the train rolled in. 
They closed in on the boxcars. Their pistols and shotguns pointed 
at us. They took everything black off the train. They even threw off 
some lumps of coal, could be because of its color. Us nine black ones 
they took off from different cars. Some of these Negroes I had not 
seen before the fight and a couple I was looking at now for the first 
time. They were rounding up the whites too, about a half dozen of 
them. I noticed among them two girls dressed in men’s overalls and 
looking about like the white fellows. 

I asked a guy who had hold of me, “What’s it all about?” 

“Assault and attempt to murder.” 

I didn’t know then there was going to be a different kind of a 
charge after we got to the Jackson County seat, Scottsboro. 

They marched us up a short road. We stopped in front of a 
little general store and post office. They took our names. They roped 
us up, all us Negroes together. The rope stretched from one to an- 
other of us. The white folks, they looked mighty serious. Everybody 
had guns. The guy who ran the store spoke up for us: 
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‘Don’t let those boys go to jail. Don’t anybody harm them.” 

But that passed quick, because we were being put into trucks. 
I kind of remember this man’s face, him moving around there in the 
storm of mad white folks, talking for us. There are some good white 
people down South but you don’t find them very fast, them that will 
get up in arms for a Negro. If they come up for a Negro accused of 
something, the white people go against him and his business goes 
bad. 

After we were shoved into the truck I saw for the first time all 
us to become known as ““The Scottsboro Boys.” ‘There were nine of 
us. Some had not even been in the fight on the train. A few in the 
fight got away so the posse never picked them up. 

There were the four from Chattanooga, Roy Wright, about 
fourteen; his brother, Andy Wright, nineteen; Eugene Williams, 
who was only thirteen; and myself. I was eighteen. I knew the 
Wright boys very well. I had spent many nights at their home and 
Mrs. Wright treated me as if I were her own son. The other five 
boys, they were Olen Montgomery, he was half blind; Willie 
Roberson, he was so sick with the venereal he could barely move 
around; a fellow from Atlanta named Clarence Norris, nineteen 
years old; Charlie Weems, the oldest one among us, he was twenty; 
and a fourteen-year-old boy from Georgia, Ozie Powell. I was one of 
the tallest, but Norris was taller than me. 

All nine of us were riding the freight for the same reason, to go 
somewhere and find work. It was 1931. Depression was all over the 
country. Our families were hard pushed. The only ones here I knew 
were the other three from Chattanooga. Our fathers couldn’t hardly 
support us, and we wanted to help out, or at least put food in our 
own bellies by ourselves. We were freight-hiking to Memphis when 
the fight happened. 

Looking over this crowd, I figured that the white boys got sore 
at the whupping we gave them, and were out to make us see it the 
bad way. 


We got to Scottsboro in a half hour. Right away we were 
huddled into a cage, all of us together. It was a little two-story 
jimcrow jail. There were flat bars, checkerboard style, around the 
windows, and a little hallway outside our cell. 
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We got panicky and some of the kids cried. The deputies were 
rough. They kept coming in and out of our cells. They kept asking 
questions, kept pushing us and shoving, trying to make us talk. Kept 
cussing, saying we tried to kill off the white boys on the train. 
Stomped and raved at us and flashed their guns and badges. 

We could look out the window and see a mob of folks gathering. 
They were excited and noisy. We were hot and sweaty, all of us, and 
pretty scared. I laughed at a couple of the guys who were crying. 
I didn’t feel like crying. I couldn’t figure what exactly, but didn’t 
have no weak feeling. 

After a while a guy walked into our cell, with him a couple of 
young women. 

“Do you know these girls?” 

They were the two gals dressed like men rounded up at Paint 
Rock along with the rest of us brought off the train. We had seen 
them being hauled in. They looked like the others, like the white 
hobo fellows, to me. I paid them no mind. I didn’t know them. None 
of us from Chattanooga, the Wrights, Williams, and myself, ever 
saw them before Paint Rock. Far as I knew none of the nine of 
us pulled off different gondolas and tankers ever saw them. 

“No,” everybody said. 

“No,” I said. 

“No? You damn-liar niggers! You raped these girls!” 


Round about dusk hundreds of people gathered about the jail- 
house. “Let these niggers out,” they yelled. We could hear it coming 
in the window. “If you don’t, we’re coming in after them.” White 
folks were running around like mad ants, white ants, sore that some- 
body had stepped on their hill. We heard them yelling like crazy 
how they were coming in after us and what ought to be done with us. 
“Give ’em to us,” they kept screaming, till some of the guys, they 
cried like they were seven or eight years old. Olen Montgomery, he 
was seventeen and came from Monroe, Georgia, he could make the 
ugliest face when he cried. I stepped back and laughed at him. 

As evening came on the crowd got to be to about five hundred, 
most of them with guns. Mothers had kids in their arms, Autos, 
bicycles, and wagons were parked around the place. People in and 
about them. 
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Two or three deputies, they came into our cell and said, “All 
right, let’s go.” They wanted to take us out to the crowd. They 
handcuffed us each separately. Locked both our hands together. 
Wanted to rush us outside into the hands of that mob. We fellows 
hung close, didn’t want for them to put those irons on. You could 
see the look in those deputies’ faces, already taking some funny kind 
of credit for turning us over. 

High Sheriff Warren—he was on our side—rushed in at those 
deputies and said, ‘““Where you taking these boys?” 

‘Taking them to another place, maybe Gadsden or some other 
jail.” 

“You can’t take those boys out there! You'll be overpowered 
and they’ll take the boys away from you.” 

The deputies asked for their handcuffs back and beat it out. 

That was when the high sheriff slipped out the back way him- 
self and put in a call to Montgomery for the National Guards. 

He came back to our cell a few minutes later and said, ‘“‘I don’t 
believe that story the girls told.” 

His wife didn’t believe it either. She got busy right then and 
went to the girls’ cell not far from ours. We all kept quiet and 
listened while Mrs. Warren accused them of putting down a lie on 
us. “You know you lied,” she said, so that we heard it and so did 
the white boys in their cell room. The girls stuck to their story; 
but us black boys saw we had some friends. 

It had been a fair day, a small wind blowing while we rode 
on the freight. Now, toward evening, it was cool, and the crowd 
down there was stomping around to keep warm and wanting to 
make it real hot. When it was coming dark flashlights went on, and 
headlights from a few Fords lit up the jail. The noise was mainly 
from the white folks still calling for a lynching party. Every now 
and then one of them would yell, for us to hear, ““Where’s the rope, 
Bill?” or “Got enough rope, Hank?” They were trying to find some- 
thing to help them to break into jail, begging all the while to turn us 
fellows over to them. 

Round four o’clock in the morning we heard a heavy shooting 
coming into the town. It was the National Guards. They were firing 
to let the crowd know they were coming, they meant business, and 
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we weren't to be burned or hung. The mob got scared and fussed 
off and away while the state soldiers’ trucks came through. 

I was young, didn’t know what it was all about. I believed 
the National Guard was some part of the lynching bee. When they 
came into my cell I figured like the others—that we were as good as 
long gone now. 

First guard to walk in, he was full of fun. He asked some of 
the boys, “Where you want your body to go to?” 

Willie Roberson, he had earlier told one of the deputies he was 
from Ohio, but now he took this guard serious. He said, “Send 
my body to my aunt at 992 Michigan Avenue, Atlanta.” His aunt 
owned the place at that address. Others told false names, like people 
do at first when they’re arrested. 

Charlie Weems, he had a lot of guts. He understood it was a 
gag. He said, “Just bury me like you do a cat. Dig a hole and throw 
me in it.” He understood the guard was funning, but the others 
didn’t. I didn’t very well understand it myself. 

After the National Guards told us they were for us, I believed 
them. I told them right away where I came from, “Just over the 
state line, Chattanooga, Tennessee.” 

I don’t tell people stories, I tell the truth. 

I told the truth about my name and where I came from. I 
knew that was all right with my people, they would wade through 
blood for me. 

And which they did. 


Early the next morning we had breakfast. Then the National 
Guards led us out of the jail. We were going to Gadsden, Alabama, 
where it was supposed to be safer. Soon as we filed out of the jail- 
house another mob was there screaming the same stuff at us and 
talking mean to the National Guards. “We’re going to kill you 
niggers!” 

“You ain’t going to do a goddamned thing,” I yelled back at 
them. That made them wild. 

They sat us down among other colored prisoners at the Gadsden 
jail. It was the same kind of a little old jimcrow lockup as the one 
at Scottsboro. White guys, they were in cells a little way down the 
hall. We talked back and forth with them. 
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We waited to see what the Jackson County law was going to 
do with us. The Scottsboro paper had something to say about us. 
In big headlines, editorials and everything, they said they had us 
nine fiends in jail for raping two of their girls. The editor had come 
rummaging around the jail himself. 

Then we heard that on March 31 we were indicted at Scotts- 
boro. A trial was set for April 6, only a week away. Down around 
that way they'll hoe potatoes kind of slow sometimes but comes 
to trying Negroes on a rape charge they work fast. We had no 
lawyers. Saw no lawyers. We had no contact with the outside. Our 
folks, as far as we knew, didn’t know the jam we were in. I remem- 
ber the bunch of us packed in the cell room, some crying, some mad. 
_ That was a thinking time, and I thought of my mother, Jannie Pat- 
- terson, and my father, Claude Patterson. I thought of my sisters and 
brothers and wondered if they had read about us by now. 

What little we heard was going on about us we got from the 
white inmates. Some were pretty good guys. They saw the papers, 
read them to us, and the guards talked with them. These fellows, 
they told us the story had got around all over Alabama and maybe 
outside the state. They told us, “If you ever see a good chance, you 
better run. They said they’re going to give every one of you the 
death seat.” 

I couldn’t believe that. I am an unbelieving sort. 


Chapter 2 * 


CAME trial time, the National Guards took us to Scottsboro. 
We had to go down through the country from Gadsden to the 
county seat. We went in a truck. There were guards in front, at 
the side and behind. I never trusted these guards too much. They 
were white folks, Alabama folks at that, and I felt they could as 
lief knock us off as anyone else. State and federal and county law 
didn’t make much difference to us down there. It was all law, and 
it was all against us, the way we figured. 
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Got to Scottsboro and there was just about the same crowd as 
when we left—only much bigger. For two blocks either way they 
were thick as bees, bees with a bad sting and going to sting us pretty 
quick now. Lg 

The sixty or seventy National Guards, they got orders to make 
a lane through the crowd so we could get through. They had rifles, 
looked smart in their uniform. They could handle the crowd. When 
the guards formed a tunnel for us to walk through we heard the 
mob roaring what I heard a thousand times if I heard once: 

“We going to kill you niggers!” 

Later I found out why the crowd was so big. A “nigger 
lynching” might be enough to bring out a big crowd anyway, but 
this day was what they called “First Monday” or “horse-swapping 
day.” First day of each month the Jackson County farmers came 
down from the hills into Scottsboro to swap horses and mules and 
talk. They'd bring in their families and have a time of it. It hap- 
pened our trial opened on the same day so the mountain people 
living around here had two good reasons to come to town—and 
there were thousands out. They were gathered around the court- 
house square while we colored boys went into the courthouse. Near 
the courthouse was a brass band getting ready to celebrate either our 
burning or hanging, whichever it was going to be. 

We boys sat there in court and watched how Judge E. A. 
Hawkins had a talk with a man named Stephen Roddy. Roddy said 
he was a lawyer sent in from Chattanooga to help us fellows. I had 
a hunch when J heard he was from Chattanooga that my folks and 
the Wrights had got wind of our jam and hired him. But I saw 
right away he wasn’t much for us. Hawkins said to him, “You 
defending these boys?” Roddy answered, “Not exactly. I’m here to 
join up with any lawyers you name to defend them. Sort of help 
out.” The judge asked, “Well, you defending them or aren’t you?” 
Words about like that. So Roddy said, ‘Well, I’m not defending 
them, but I wouldn’t want to be sent off the case. I’m not being paid 
or anything. Just been sent here to sort of take part.” Then the 
judge, he said, “Oh, I wouldn’t want to see you out of the case. 
You can stay.” 

Now that was the kind of defense we Scottsboro boys had 
when we first went on trial. 
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Right after that Judge Hawkins put a local guy named Milo 
Moody, an oldish lawyer, to represent us. But he didn’t do any- 
thing for us. Not a damned thing. He got up and said a few words 
now and then: but he was against us. 

After Moody was set up to be our lawyer, the trials went on. 
The courtroom was packed. Jammed in, the people were. Standing 
up in back and along the sides. Not enough seats there. Weems and 
Norris were tried together. I was tried separate. The rest were 
tried together. The trials and convictions went on for about two 
days. The jury kept going in and out of the jury room and coming 
back with convictions. 

That was one jury that got exercise. 


I was tried on April 7, the second day of the trials. Solicitor 
H. G. Bailey, the prosecutor, he talked excited to the jurymen. 
They were backwoods farmers. Some didn’t even have the education 
I had. I had only two short little periods of reading lessons. But these 
men passed a decision on my life. . . . 

The girls I and the others were accused of raping I saw for the 
third time in court. The first I saw them was at Paint Rock when 
we were all picked up. The second was in Scottsboro jail when 
they were brought to our cell. And now in court. This time they were 
not wearing men’s overalls, but dresses. Victoria Price, the older girl, 
she was to me a plain-looking woman. Ruby Bates was more 
presentable. 

Solicitor Bailey, he asked me questions. The way he handled 
me was the same way he handled all of us. Like this: 

“You ravished that girl sitting there.” 

“T ravished nobody. I saw no girl.” 

“You held a knife to her head while the others ravished her.” 

“T had no knife. I saw no knife. I saw no girl.” 

“You saw this defendant here ravish that girl there.” 

“I saw nobody ravish nobody. I was in a fight. That’s all. Just 
a fight with white boys.” 

“You raped that girl. You did rape that girl, didn’t you?” 

“T saw no girl. I raped nobody.” 

Bailey, he kept firing that story at me just like that. He kept 
pounding the rape charge against me, against all of us. We all kept 
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wee no, we saw no girls, we raped nobody, all we knew of was a 
ght. 

The girls got up and kept on lying. There was only one thing 
the people in the courtroom wanted to hear. Bailey would ask, “Did 
the niggers rape you?” 

“Yes,” the girls would answer. 

That’s all the people in that court wanted to hear, wanted to 
hear “‘yes” from the girls’ mouths. 

When Bailey finished with me he said to the jury: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I don’t say give that nigger the chair. 
I’m not going to tell you to give him the electric chair. 

“You know your duty. 

“T’m not going to tell you to give the nigger a life sentence. All 
I can say is, hide him. Get him out of our sight. 

“Hide them. Get them out of our sight. 

“They're not our niggers. Look at their eyes, look at their hair, 
gentlemen. They look like something just broke out of the zoo. 

“Guilty or not guilty, let’s get rid of these niggers.” 

I went on trial about nine o’clock in the morning. Within two 
hours the jury had come back with a conviction. I was convicted 
in their minds before I went on trial. I had no lawyers, no witnesses 
for me. All that spoke for me on that witness stand was my black 
skin—which didn’t do so good. Judge Hawkins asked the jurymen: 
“Have you reached a verdict?” 

meee, 

“Have the clerk read it.” 

The clerk read it off: “We, the jurymen, find the defendant 
guilty as charged and fix his punishment as death.” 

If I recollect right the verdicts against us all were in in two 
days. All of us got the death sentence except Roy Wright. He looked 
so small and pitiful on the stand that one juryman held out for 
life imprisonment. They declared a mistrial for Roy. 

No Negroes were allowed in Scottsboro during the entire time. 
I didn’t see a Negro face except two farmers in jail for selling corn. 
One of the National Guards, he fired a shot through the courtroom 
window about noon of the day I was convicted. Later he said that 


was an accident. 
On the night of the first day’s trials we could hear a brass 
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band outside. It played, ““There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight” and “Dixie.” 

It was April 9 when eight of us—all but Roy Wright—were 
stood up before Judge Hawkins for sentencing. He asked us if we 
had anything to say before he gave sentence. I said: 

“Yes, I have something to say. I’m not guilty of this charge.” 

He said, “The jury has found you guilty and it is up to me to 
pass sentence. I set the date for your execution July 10, 1931, at 
Kilby Prison. May the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 

The people in the court cheered and clapped after the judge 
gave out with that. I didn’t like it, people feeling good because I 
was going to die, and I got ruffed. 

I motioned to Solicitor Bailey with my finger. 

He came over. I asked him if he knew when I was going to 
die. 

He mentioned the date, like the judge gave it, and I said, 
“You’re wrong. I’m going to die when you and those girls die for. 
lying about me.” 

He asked me how I knew and I said that that was how I felt. 

I looked around. That courtroom was one big smiling white 
face. 


All my life I always loved my own people. I like my kind best 
because I understand them best. When I was a young man in Chat- 
tanooga, before the train ride that ended at Paint Rock, I knew and 
loved Negro girls, Negro people. My friends were of black color. 
I knew them as fellow human beings, as good as all others, and need- 
ing as good a chance. It was never in me to rape, not a black and not 
a white woman. Only a Negro who is a fool or a crazy man, he 
would chance his life for anything like that. A Negro with sound 
judgment and common sense is not going to do it. They are going 
to take his life away from him if he does. Every Negro man in the 
South knows that. No, most Negroes run away from that sort of 
thing, fear in their hearts. And nine of us boys, most unbeknownst 
to each other, a couple sick, all looking for work and a chance to 
live, and rounded up on a freight train like lost black sheep, we did 
not do such a thing and could not. 

I wouldn’t make advances on any woman that didn’t want me. 
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Too many women from my boyhood on have shown a desire for me 
so that I don’t have to press myself on anyone not wanting me. 

My mother and father, they lived together as husband and 
wife for thirty-seven years, honest working people. They had many 
children and they taught us to respect the human being and the 
human form. 

I was also taught to demand respect from others. 

Now it is a strange thing that what I have just said I never 
had a chance to say in an Alabama court. No Alabama judge or 
jury in the four trials I had ever asked me for my views. Nobody 
asked about my feelings. Those Alabama people, they didn’t be- 
lieve I had any, nor the right to any. 


Chapter 3 


BACK in Gadsden jail we could look outside and see where an 
old gallows was rigged up. Must have gone back to the slavey days. 
We didn’t like nothing at all about the place; we didn’t like our 
death sentence; and we decided to put on a kick. I said to the man 
who brought me a prison meal, “I don’t want that stuff. Bring me 
some pork chops.” 

“Huh, pork chops?” 

“Yes, pork chops. You got to get it. We’re going to die and we 
can have anything we want.” 

All the fellows laid down a yell, “Pork chops!” 

We crowded up to the bars. We put our hands out and shook 
fingers at him. We hollered, “Pork chops. Nothing else.” 

This guy, he went down someplace and got the pork chops. 
He brought it to us. Just the food I wanted. I always liked pork 
meats. After we ate, still we weren’t satisfied. 

The deputies and guards, they were scared of us now like we 
would make a jailbreak. Our heads were up against those checker- 
board bars and we talked sharp. 

The sheriff spoke to me because I was raising the most dust. 
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He said, “Look here, nigger. See that gallows. If you don’t quieten 
down I’ll take you around to that gallows and hang you myself.” 

I had a broom in my hand and maybe he wondered what it 
was or where I got it. He came up to the bars to take a look at what 
it was. I jiggled the broom in his face. The fellows laughed. 

That was the last that sheriff could take by himself. He beat it 
downstairs to call Governor B. M. Miller to send in some National 
Guards. 

They came in serious. The cell door banged open. They beat on 
us with their fists. They pushed us against the walls. They kicked 
and tramped about on our legs and feet. They beat up most of the 
fellows, but Eugene Williams and me backed up in the dark of the 
cell and escaped the worst part of it. 

The state soldiers handcuffed us in twos. They had a big rope. 
They fastened the rope in between the handcuffs and bound us all 
together. 

We laid up against the walls and against each other like that 
till night. We were in a quiet misery, unable to move around. When 
it was night we tried to sleep like that but we couldn’t. Morning 
came and we were still trussed to each other and tired. Day went 
on, no food, just laying there moaning atop each other; until it 
was seven o’clock in the evening. 

The National Guards came up again. This time they had more 
rope. I said to the sheriff, “What you going to do, hang us?” 

“Td like to, goddamn your souls,” he said. 

They roped us together tighter, then chain-gang marched us 
outside to a big state patrol truck they called the dog wagon. They 
tied us to the sides so we couldn’t make any break, so we couldn’t 
even move. One of the guards asked, ““What you guys raise so much 
hell for?” ; 

“We just don’t like that death sentence,” I told him. 

The kid I was handcuffed to, he slept rough, and by the time 
we got to the city jail those handcuffs had swollen my wrists. 

They couldn’t get the handcuffs off. They had to call in a 
blacksmith to get them loose. 

They split up us Scottsboro boys so we couldn’t raise any more 
sand like we had at Gadsden. They put us in with other prisoners 
two or three to.a cell. 
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About the middle of the night I was stashed into a cell with two 
other guys. One was called Box Car. He had burgled a boxcar 
and had a fifteen-year sentence. The other was a lifer. I was played 
out and fell on the bunk. One of the guys woke me. “Get up.” 

I raised up and I looked at him. 

“Did you bring my money?” 

“What money?” 

“Jail feed.” 

I knew what this was, kangaroo business. I had a pair of shears 
under the mattress. I had brought it from the Gadsden jail. I just 
rested my hands on the shears and said, “I got nothing.” 

This guy, he just kept insisting. Told me to get up. He wanted 
to see me. “If you don’t pay us kangaroo money you know what it 
means.” 

“No, what it means?” 

“Tt means we going to whup you.” 

They asked for twenty-five cents. If I wouldn’t pay, it meant 
I would get twenty-five licks. 

I raised up a little more and I said, “You can see me. In the 
morning you can see me.” 

. “Hey, where you say you from?” 

“Scottsboro.” 

“You one of them Scottsboro boys?” 

When I told him yes he just gave right over, got tender. He 
felt sorry for me, brought me food and tried to give it to me. I was 
tired and I didn’t accept it. I laid down to sleep, thinking how 
the word “Scottsboro” touched them. That was when I first learned 
that this word would mean special favors in prison—and special 
torture. 


Next day we were together again, all except Roy Wright, while 
they fingerprinted us. 

Charlie Weems was chewing gum. The jailer, Dick Barnes, told 
Weems to spit the gum out. He refused to do it. 

Barnes gave Weems a lick across the side of the head for that. 
Weems went down. When he got up he stood his distance from the 
jailer, a little quieter. Dick Barnes turned on me: 

“You like ham and eggs?” 
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“T don’t like nothing.” I knew he was talking about the fuss 
we made at the other jail over pork chops. 

“Patterson, I heard about you up in Gadsden ordering ham and 
eggs. You can get it here any time you want it. You love ham and 
eggs, don’t you?” 

“T don’t love nothing.” He wanted me to say something so he 
could beat on me, but I didn’t give him the chance. 

He changed tone, got serious. His voice dropped like from 
the high end of a piano to the low end, and he said, ““We got your 
waters on to you here. Any time you fellows get funky we got your 
waters on here.” 

Right away he showed us what he meant. Took us all down in 
the basement where they gave punishment. He looked at me and 
said, “Nigger, keep quiet. If you don’t behave . . .” He showed 
where you hang up by two fingers with your feet not touching the 
ground. There was a time limit they would hold you up that way. 

It was supposed to frighten us and maybe it did scare some. 
I didn’t like it either. But I always protested when I didn’t like 
things. Down South I always talked like I wanted: before Scottsboro, 
during it, and since. 

A few minutes afterward Barnes told a Negro trusty, “I sure 
like to be there when they execute these guys. You'll smell flesh 
burning a mile.” 

I asked the trusty, ““How do you know they’re going to kill me?” 

“That chair sure going to get you,” the trusty said. 

I didn’t believe nothing like that. Two days later there was the 
first sign Barnes and the trusty might be wrong—and I might be 
Tent. .~. 


Two guys from New York, head men from the International 
Labor Defense, brought us pops and candy and gave them to us 
boys in the visiting room. They were Jewish. Which was okay 
with me. I worked for Jews in Chattanooga. Did porter and delivery 
work and such for them and always got along well. They told us 
the people were up in arms over our case in New York and if they 
had our say-so they would like to appeal our case. 

These were the first people to call on us, to show any feelings 
for our lives, and we were glad. We hadn’t even heard from our own 
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families; they weren't allowed to see us. But these lawyers got in. 

About us nine boys unfairly sentenced, they said their organi- 
zation was doing all it could to wake up the people in this country 
and Europe. 

Jailer Dick Barnes, he came in and listened when these lawyers 
asked us whether we got the right medical treatment. They suggested 
to Barnes a doctor should be sent in. Barnes is the kind of a guy, if 
you are a Negro, you can read hate in his face and his voice. He said, 
“We got a doctor here. These boys don’t need any treatment.” 

I wanted a doctor and I didn’t want the prison doctor. The 
prison was very filthy. It was making me sick, making us all sick. It 
was an old jail. The bed lice would get all over you; they would 
come up close to you to warm up. I said, “Yes, I want a doctor.” 

Barnes said, ““What do you want a doctor? We got any medicine 
you can name.” 

“You have any medicine for these lice?” I asked. ‘One of them 
stole my cap last night.” 

The lawyers and the fellows laughed. 

After the visitors went Barnes said, “Nigger, you’re too smart. 
If you want to get along with me you just keep your mouth.” 


Now we knew why we had been getting mail from white folks. 
The I.L.D., or the Labor Defense, as we got to call them, had been 
causing around the country.* They had told people at meetings and 
in newspapers to send us letters and cigarettes to make it easier for 
us in jail. Mail from white people was confusing to me. All my life 
I was untrusting of them. Now their kind words and presents was 
more light than we got through the bars of the windows. The next 
few days the mail got heavier; and the prison officials were upset what 
to do. We had the money to get whatever we could buy at the jail 
commissary, and this outside pressure gave us guts. Me, at least. My 
guts went up so I could demand a bath which Jailer Dick Barnes 
promised but didn’t let me have. “You'll get it Saturday,” he said. 
Saturday came and he put me off. “I haven’t got time to fool with 
you.” I got tight with him. “I got to have a bath!” That jacked up 
the other Scottsboro fellows and all together we raised hell for a 
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bath. Barnes, he came back and let us out three at a time for 
showers. 

Prisoners told me registered mail wasn’t supposed to be opened. 
I found out mine was being opened and even kept from me. I told 
the guards I wanted to have some words with somebody about it. A 
little old man named Ervin, he came around. “I got to okay your 
mail,” he said. “I have to look in the mail of all you Scottsboro 
niggers.” 

That got me sore. “Now listen, don’t you open no letter of 
mine. If you do I’ll see what I can do about it.” 

Ervin beat it off, and one of my cellmates said, “You can’t talk 
to him like that. He’s a chief warden.” 

“T don’t care if he’s President Hoover.” 

From then on, whenever mail came to me, Ervin, he would 
bring it himself. I opened it, Ervin saw me take out the money, then 
he’d read the letter. 

It went on like that for many days until Barnes got to hate me. 
I kept after him; he kept after me. I had my own fight in me to 
begin with and now I had white folks fronting for me. One day he 
came up to my door and shook his finger at me and said, “I'll have 
you sent to Kilby tomorrow.” 

Sure enough, the next day, April 23, Barnes banged on the 
cell door and said, “Okay, sonofabitch, you and the other niggers 
get ready. You going to the death row in Kilby. You can’t take 
nothing with you either. . . . I hope they burn that black dick off 
of you first before they burn the rest of you.” 

My cigarettes I gave away. Then I walked out the cell. 

Outside the jail I was put in a private car, handcuffed to 
Willie Roberson. Guards were on each side and in the front seat. 

That ride I can remember. It was my last good feeling of the 
outdoors. It was a fast ride for several hours, with the day getting 
warmer, the sun hotter. There was no talk, even between Willie and 
me. My eyes took in everything along the roadsides. It was spring, 
my favorite time of year. I was a tight guy who would not show 
people tears, but I felt the water behind my lids. 

Willie and myself were the first to reach Kilby. 

It was a bitter thing to see the door of Kilby Prison, what the 
free people of Alabama call “the little green gate.” Those walls 
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looked so high and hard to get over. They were concrete. We could 
see guards in the shacks along the wall tops next to their machine 
guns. Barbed wire stretched on top of the walls all around. 

They took us in through steel gates. 

Then, death row opened to us . . . a dozen cells facing each 
other, six to a side, and a thirteenth cell for toilet work. 

Right off a guy in the cell opposite, he said, “So you’re from 
Scottsboro. Been reading about you guys. The papers in New York 
making a big fuss about it. The governor will insist you go now.” 

“Go where?” 

“To the chair . . . it’s right there.” 

I tried twisting my neck and eyes out the front of the cell to see 
the death room: but it was just out of my sight. 


Chapter 4 


THAT guy opposite, they called him Gunboat, he kept talking. 
“Do you want a Bible to make your soul right?” He was holding up 
a little red book in his hands for us to see. “You going to die tonight, 
you know. You Scottsboros better get busy with the Lord.” 

Willie Roberson, he was leaning up against the door with me 
listening, and he put a frown on. Willie got scared and excited and 
started talking about things. “You sure we going to die tonight?” 
he asked. We were both afraid. We didn’t know. Sometimes other 
prisoners, they heard about things before we did. 

Another guy in a cell next to Gunboat’s was shaking his head 
from side to side like we should pay no mind to him. This fellow, 
name of Ricketts, called Gunboat a liar and said, “You fellows ain’t 
going to die tonight. Gunboat don’t know nothing about your case.” 

Gunboat yelled out, ““Them guys going to die tonight! Here, 
take this here Bible!” 

Ricketts waved his hands and said, “Keep away from that 
thing. That Bible never did us niggers any good!” 
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I never had really read the Bible. Couldn’t read much anyway. 
But I was upset and leaned toward what Gunboat said... . 

“You better take to the Bible. You got souls and you better 
clean ’em.” 

Ricketts put it different. “You ain’t got good lawyers, then 
you're done for. You ain’t got white folks to front for you, then 
you're done for. But leave that thing alone!” 

“What you heard about us getting the chair tonight?” Willie 
Roberson asked Gunboat. 

“T know. Don’t ask how I know.” 

“You heard something?” 

‘The Lord tell me so.” 

“Get that Bible across to me,” I said to Gunboat. 

“Don’t take it!’ Ricketts made a last try. 

Gunboat, he tied a piece of wood to the end of a string and 
threw it over in front of my cell door. The Bible was on the other 
end and I started dragging it across to me. 

Just then a tall, rawbony guard named L. J. Burrs saw Gunboat 
telegraphing the Bible to me. He stopped before our cell and said to 
Willie and me, “Pray, you goddamned black bastards. You'll still 
burn anyway.” 

“Hand me the book, will you?” I said to the guard. 

“Q-o-h, you goddamned black sonofabitch. What you mean 
talking like that to me? Don’t you know to call me Captain, call 
me Boss?” 

“T don’t call no one Captain. I don’t call no one Boss.” 

“You nigger, you better get right with me before you get right 
with your Lord. You call me Captain when you talk to me.” 

He made to open the cell door, like he might come in to beat on 
me, then he changed his mind. Instead he kicked the Bible under 
my door and said, “I fix you, Patterson. You the ringleader of all 
these Scottsboro bastards. We got your record. You going to reckon 
with me.” He walked down by the toilet. 

I could hardly make out the words in the book. The little train- 
ing in reading I had had I never much followed up. Never read no 
papers, no books, nothing. I did not know how to pronounce 
things, could not even say “Alabama” so you could understand me. 
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I had to ask prisoners to tell me, and I would try and repeat it. 
Negroes called this way of speaking “flat talk.” 

But the Bible felt solid in my hands. I found myself stumbling 
through the small printed words. 

Pretty soon the other fellows came in. They put Weems and 
Andy Wright in one cell, Powell and Norris together, and Eugene 
Williams and Olen Montgomery in another cell. 

Right off Gunboat, he started to work on all of them, telling 
them the juice was going on tonight, and to get right with the Lord. 

Charlie Weems wasn’t easy to fool and he answered, “Aw, 
I know better than that. Our date set for July 10. They ain’t going 
to do it before. You’re a damned liar.” 

The religious stuff got going, all up and down the death row, 
them that was there trying to convert those of us just arrived. 
You see, a man in the death cell, he clings to anything that gives him 
a little hope. 

That kind of talk mixed with the guessing about whether we 
would die tonight or in July. It went all up and down the twelve 
cells. My cell number was 222. I told the others my cell number and 
they told me theirs. Cell number 231 was right next to the chair 
room and none of us Tennessee and Georgia boys in the Scottsboro 
case had that one. 

Each cell was just big enough for a single cot. Sometimes, when 
it was crowded in the death row, like now, they would put up a 
double-deck bed. Then you couldn’t move around. One fellow 
would have to lay up on the bunk while the other could take about 
three steps forward and turn and take three steps back—if he was 
nervous and needed to walk. 

White and black were in the death row, but mostly Negroes. 
Around us were desperate men who tried to question us about the 
Scottsboro case. They were killers, stoolies, and crazy guys. Some 
hoped to hear something they could carry to the warden so as to 
escape punishment for their crimes. They got nothing out of us. 
There was nothing to get out of us anyway. We just kept quiet about 
the case, all of us. 

Night pushed into death row. I knew there were stars outside. 
The face of the sky I could see and remember clearly because I had 
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looked at it at night all my life. I laid on the top bunk, in a way 
still feeling I was on a moving freight. Nothing was standing still. 
I was busy living from minute to minute. Everything was rumbling. 
I dreamed bad dreams, with freight trains, guards’ faces, and court- 
rooms mixed up with the look of the sky at night. 


Chapter 5 


IN my mind I had a clear picture of the Lord and could see 
Him. He was bald-headed and white, with a gray beard, like maybe 
he might be some kind white Southern judge—only the Lord 
instead. The more I dug around in the Bible the clearer I could see 
everything: but I was looking on at it all as if I was sort of in God’s 
kitchen. Also, the closer I came to execution day the more religion 
I got. I went into prayer three or four times a day. Each time I 
stayed on my knees at the side of my cot and prayed for Him to free 
me. Then I would hoe and rake in the Bible. The Bible promised me 
blessing and happiness and I hoped maybe it would free me. Many 
things I could see in the Bible went against themselves but still I 
believed it. The reason was, all my life my mother followed the 
Bible. She believed in the Lord. That’s where I got the idea to serve 
the Lord. Now the prison wouldn’t let our families see us; neither 
could the lawyers get to us so easy. So, until I should see my mother, 
my best cord to her was this Bible, almost never out of my hands. 

The prison people had us stored away like we were cement 
blocks in the Kilby wall instead of humans. While we waited for July 
10 we knew there was something like a fight on about us outside. 

A little of what was going on we picked up from Birmingham 
and Montgomery newspapers that got into death row. Those that 
could read better read out loud and it showed that Alabama was 
hopping mad at the North and especially New Yorkers. Big meetings 
‘were going on, even in Europe. 

From the mail we got we knew people were het up about us. 
It came to us in a flood, packages of cigarettes and candy; and in 
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the letters was money, dollar bills and five-dollar bills, stamps and 
cheering words. This mail bothered the prisonkeeps, the same as at 
Birmingham jail. We couldn’t know how much of it we were 
getting and how much even of the registered mail the warden’s office 
was hanging onto. 

July came very quick. About three days before I was due to die 
I got a letter from my people. They wrote that the I.L.D. lawyers 
got a stay of execution because they were carrying the case up the 
courts. I passed on the word to the fellows and they broke out in 
high talk. You would think the prison officials would have hipped 
us to this news, but they never said a word. It looked like they 
wanted to fret us to death if they couldn’t get us any other way. 

July 10 came. Not that I believed I was going to the hot seat. 
Like I have said, I never once believed that. Yet we were young, 
we didn’t know the law, my folks could have been wrong, anything 
bad could happen. 

If I live to be a hundred I will never forget that day because 
the juice was turned on in the death chamber. The state of Alabama 
burned Will Stokes, an ax killer, a few minutes after midnight. He 
was the first to get the chair since we were in the death row. Him 
going and us staying made us feel how life can hang by a hair. You 
can’t forget when a man tells you what night you’re going to die. 

When they turned on the juice for Stokes we could hear the 
Z-Z-Z-Z-z-z of the electric current outside in the death row. The 
buzz went several times. After the juice was squeezed into him a 
guard came out and gave us a report. “Stokes died hard. They stuck 
a needle through his head to make sure.” I sweated my clothes wet. 

For a day or so I couldn’t look into the Bible. But I held it so in 
my hands till from sweat the pages hung together. 


A few weeks later it was Scottsboro day in the visiting room of 
Kilby Prison. The kinfolk of us boys were there at one time talking 
to us through a screen. With my mother came my older sister Sebell, 
my older brother Julian, and my baby brother Ollie. My mother, she 
told me of the things being done for us beyond the walls. She took 
heart when I said how she and I were bound together between the 


covers of the Bible. 
Something came back to me. . . . Once, when I was a small 
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boy, she had sent me out behind the house to pick some spring 
flowers. There had been much rain and the ground was sogged up. 
I got to playing instead, and when I came back inside I brought 
mud and stomped it over the floor. 

Now I was the mud bringer again, and inside I was hurt for the 
pain I caused her. 

Mother felt different. “Son,” she cheered, “white lightning 
struck us, that’s all.” 


My family I had thought about ever since the first night at 
Scottsboro. In the death row there wasn’t much else you could do 
but think and pray and brood and go back over things. Often and 
many a time I thought back on my folks in Chattanooga and way 
back to when we were a scuffling family of sharecroppers in Georgia. 
Memories I had of my first nine years on that farm near Elberton, 
Georgia, where I was born. In 1912 I came, the fourth in a family 
of nine. There was more before my coming. They died. 

My mother’s father, he was a Black Creek Indian. On my 
father’s side, as far as I know, it was all black into Africa. My father, 
he wasn’t Christian. If he believed in religion he hardly showed; he 
wasn’t a churchgoing man. My mother was a pray-to-the-Lord 
woman and tried to run that thinking into her family. I didn’t take 
to it much as a small boy. I just didn’t look that far beyond the 
farm. 

My father sharecropped. He worked shares with a white man 
whose house was a couple hundred yards away. We lived in a small, 
three-room house by the side of the road, and the farm fields my 
father worked stretched away between our house and the white 
man’s. 

I had great respect for my parents. I never saw them in a real 
bad fuss. They were together at least thirty-seven years. On that 
farm we were all poor livers. That was sharecropping life, especially 
with a big family; but Mother and Father were as good to us as 
any parents ever lived. There was plenty to eat, regular farm food, 
lots of greens, all the corn we wanted, but no beef. We raised peanuts 
and occasionally had some pig. 

I always loved country life, loved it lots, the different happiness 
scampering around the farm. It was hard for my mother to handle 
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me and I needed a lick now and then to make me do. My older 
brother Julian, he tried to teach me farm work, but I took better 
to play. When I was eight I had an accident to my right leg, and 
I was laid up for six months. My mother, she wouldn’t let me do no 
heavy work after that. The doctor told her I wouldn’t be fit. The 
next thing I knew, when I was nine, something happened that 
changed all our lives. . . . 

My dad had got a car, model-T Ford car, practically a new 
one. I remember one day he had it around the house working 
on it. The white sharecropper boss, he came up and told him, “You 
put the car up and go to work this afternoon.” I was there and heard 
it. The old man, he didn’t like it but went to work. 

That night he talked over this thing with my mother, said to her 
that we were going to leave the farm. The words with the boss 
happened on a Monday afternoon; and on Saturday he left. It was 
hard to leave when you sharecropped with a white man. You were 
tied by law and by debt to him. You couldn’t just get up and move 
off a farm. You had to fox your way out of such a spot. 

The day after my dad slipped off, my mother, she went crying 
to the boss. She told him that the old man had left her with the kids 
and she didn’t know where he had gone. The white man believed 
it. When my mother said the only thing for her to do was to go back 
to her father, the boss didn’t make any protest. 

My grandfather, the Black Creek Indian, he stayed about fifty 
miles above where we lived. He came down to move us away. 

When we were putting things on Grandfather’s wagon the 
white man boss was right by all the time looking us over so we 
wouldn’t take anything he wanted. He wouldn’t let us take a couple 
of cows, three or four hogs, and the chickens. But it was rightfully 
ours. 

We moved to my grandfather’s place and stayed there for 
about a month. 

Meanwhile my dad was in Chattanooga, where he got a job 
and rented a house in the Negro section. We went to him by train. 

From then on life changed for me, for all of us. . 

We got to know city life, as it was in Chattanooga. It was differ- 
ent than the farm. On the farm there was just my brothers and sis- 
ters to play with. Now I had many friends my own age. Chattanooga 
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I got to know, especially the colored sections. Blue Goose Hollow and 
Tandry Flat, where it was rough and the people poor. Bush Town 
and Hog View, where Negroes with a little something lived. For 
swimming I would go to Rosetta Lake or Alton Park. I wasn’t such 
a great one in the water but I could make it. 

Father, he scratched to make a living for all of us and to keep 
us together in our shack on Poplar Street. For a time in 1924 and 
1925 there was a better money condition in the house than I remem- 
ber for any other time. Dad was getting forty or forty-five dollars a 
week working in a steel plant, the American Brakeshoe Company. 
But that didn’t go on too long. After 1929 Dad’s wage dropped to 
fifteen dollars a week. 

We were an older family now, had bigger needs. Some money 
my older sister brought in for doing housework. And around this 
time I delivered and portered for a few Jewish merchants.. When I 
made bicycle deliveries over into Blue Goose Hollow and Tandry 
Flat the boys would grab me and make me give them each a ride or 
they wouldn’t let me deliver. I watched out for these guys and would 
catch them when they came into my neighborhood. 

But faraway places were in my bones. 

My first freight ride I took when I was fourteen, to Dayton, 
Ohio. That opened the world. I was getting big enough to feel I 
must help out more. I tried not to eat at home any more than I could 
help, so my sisters would have the food and so my small brother Ollie 
would get the advantage. Mother, she knew and understood. There 
wasn’t much she could do about it. I was finding rough young 
friends like myself also not afraid to see the world and make their 
way. 

Many freight rides I had by the time I was sixteen. I knew all 
the nearby states, southeast to Georgia and down to Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, north to Ohio, west to Arkansas. I knew the train schedules, 
when the freights left and where they arrived. I could light a butt in 
the wind on top of a moving boxcar. 

I had seen the main street of many a city and always looked for 
a decent job. Always I had in mind the dream I would bring home 
some money for my parents, help them out. Then one day they read 
the newspapers . . . and now Mother visited me in the death 
row. . 
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They were giving Willie Roberson shots for bad blood. Bad 
blood was what we called syphilis, never called it anything but that. 
The disease was catching but I did not fault him for that; that could 
happen to anyone. It was a thing I had understanding of. But it 
wasn't good to see the sickness out on his skin. It made me wonder 
why the prison would put a sick man like him in the same cell with 
me. Our food they brought in aluminum plates and cups, and I sup- 
pose they were sterilized. I knew the death row was crowded and we 
had to be two to a cell. State of Alabama was doing lots of electrical 
business at that time. I never said nothing about it to Willie because 
I didn’t want to hurt his feelings and talk wouldn’t do anything any- 
way. I went to improving my reading and spelling, and fished in the 
Bible for things to brace me up. I was in with Willie for eleven 
months, with Willie and the Lord. 

They had a colored preacher to come around to visit death row 
on a Sunday. He sang like a messenger from heaven itself when he 
walked in: 


“T want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
Walking in Jerusalem just like John.” 


That song he favored. He would stand there up at the head of the 
death cells and maybe sing another song. Then he’d walk up and 
down before us and he’d call out, “Clean your souls! Clean your 
souls!” 

His job was to get a confession so he could take it to the gover- 
nor and show that they were not killing an innocent man. That made 
the state feel better. 

The reverend, he was a great psychologist. He would come 
around and view you in the light of being a condemned guy, that 
there might be some hope with the governor if you confessed a mur- 
der. He studied you out; he questioned you very closely about the 
- crime you were accused of. As you talked he would judge you as a 
_ guilty or innocent fellow. He could go to the governor and say, “I 
think he’s guilty,” or “I think he’s innocent.” He worried the guys. 

If there was an execution due he would come in daily. If a guy 
was going to see the governor or be put to death that night, that’s 
his guy. He wouldn’t be interested in any others. He’s interested in 
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the guy who’s going to die, and worry that man and beg him for the 
truth like it’s going to be helpful to him. “Did you kill him? Did you 
kill that man? If you did, tell the truth. When you go up before the 
governor tomorrow, tell him the truth. If you killed him, tell.” 

He and his family lived in Birmingham. Sometimes he brought 
out his wife and his daughters. They were pleasant to us condemned. 
Other times the reverend,.he came in with a white preacher. The 
white preacher lived right at the prison. He went around trying to 
be a regular guy, talking about baseball, like he was a sport. But he’d 
worry the guys in the death row just like the black preacher, he’d 
try to get everybody to confess. A man who confessed murder, he 
was telling the truth. If not, the way they figured, they were not get- 
ting the truth. Once the white minister made a crack at us boys I 
couldn’t figure out. “Your time is drawing near,” he said. “You will 
die when the clock strikes thirteen.” 

When it wasn’t guards and preachers it was just plain Alabama 
citizens. They came in to look around. People just like to look at 
somebody due to die. And the prison just loves to show people the 
electric chair. 

At night there was some peace. Death row settled down. A man 
might talk out sharp from his bed once in a while as a man will if 
he’s going to die. And every hour a flashlight shined in your face. 
Jimmy Howard, a rookie guard, the prison hadn’t yet made him 
mean, he would come by the cell and check whether you were there. 
As if you could get out... . 


Chapter 6 


IN the death cell I held a pencil in my hand, but I 
couldn’t tap the power that was in it. I couldn’t write. I couldn’t 
spell. I was a man without learning. It came back to me how 
in Chattanooga I hadn’t cared much about learning. My parents, 
they had fixed it so that I had a couple terms of reading, four or five 
months altogether. I had picked up reading quickly. The teacher 
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told my mother and father I could learn anything. But my mind 
wasn't on learning. I kept seeing railroad tracks in my mind. The 
letters in front of me, they turned to ties and wheels . . . and I 
would jump class and town and be off into another state. 

Now, with the Bible reading, I got to see how words were 
spelled. I spelled them out loud, and once I spelled a word right I 
never forgot it. From a small dictionary I had I got to know all the 
capitals of the United States. 

A person would come along, a guard or a visitor, or anybody, 
and I would bet a dollar I knew the capital of every state. Then I 
would name them—and call off the bet. It made me feel good not 
to take that kind of money. So I had two friends, the dictionary and 
the Bible. When I came on a word where the meaning I didn’t know 
I switched from the Bible to the dictionary. 

By the end of 1931 I got much confidence in my way with 
words, so I prepared a Christmas gift for my mother, a letter by my 
own hand. First I began to learn to write by copying the words the 
same as I saw them in print. I printed the letters separate, and then 
hooked them together. 

The small books I could get from visitors were a help to me. I 
would ask them to pass over such to me, and they always did. The 
guards, they always took a careful look. I tried to improve how to 
pronounce. When I came to Kilby I could not pronounce Alabama 
any better than Ambawa. I gave it close attention. I asked convicts 
who had experience and knew. And so, I learned. Only about three 
of us could read before the case broke—Andy Wright, Eugene Wil- 
liams, and Charlie Weems. The rest took up word studying like I did 
in the death row. Roberson and I would help each other. 

The reason I took such an interest in learning was this. I never 
believed I was going to die. A condemned man who knows his time 
is up, he will not take up learning something new. Months went by 
like that. I never did keep track of dates, of the months, but the day 
of the week I usually knew. People and mail coming, my efforts to 
get learning and my going along side and side with the Lord, filled 
up the time so that the days went pretty quick. No time to worry. No 
time even to fear old skull and bones. But keeping an eye or an ear 
open for breaks in the case. 

You had to find a world in yourself. There was no air, no sight 
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of the sky, no exercise. You were let out only once a week to walk 
six or eight feet away, handcuffed, to get a quick shower. Then you 
walked back to your cell. 

The cell was no bigger than a small bathroom in a city house. 
Just big enough for an upper and lower cot. There was a face bowl 
there and a toilet stool. A dark screen was over the cell door. One 
small window was in the back of the cell. You could look out the 
window but only see the cell block wall of another building. This 
was the “blind side” of death row. The fellows on the opposite side, 
they could look out into the prison yard. They could see the prisoners 
move around out there, catch a ball game sometimes. 

Sometimes there would be a ball game going on out there. I 
gave the guard fifty cents or so and he let me get into an opposite 
cell and look at it. A free team might come in to play the prison 
team. The umpire would be one of the convicts. Everybody in the 
death row wanted you to pull for the prison team. If you rooted for 
the outside the inmates, they got angry with you. I always cheered 
for the free team. I told the condemned guys, “I’m for nothing in- 
side. I’m for the outside.” 

Often and many a time I heard the guard, L. J. Burrs, paddling 
up and down the death row growling, “Nigger lovers. Nigger lovers.” 
He would talk like that after we had visitors. He would stand close 
by listening to every word, catching each move. 

Several times L. J. Burrs, he pulled me out of my cell and beat 
me up. He weighed two hundred pounds. He always carried a big 
leather strap. He beat me just because I was a Scottsboro boy. He 
hated me and the case. He whupped Clarence Norris like that too. 
Sometimes a guard named Bobbett helped Burrs to beat the men. 
Burrs and other guards, they often flogged men in the condemned 
row. Many men have gone to the chair wounded from guard beat- 
ings. 

Mail and money was coming to me from Nancy Cunard, of the 
ship lines. She sent twenty-five dollars a month. Kay Boyle, an Ameri- 
can writer living in France, she sent letters and money and pictures 
of her family. From people all over money was coming in, so we fel- 
lows didn’t have to depend on the witched-up stews the prison served 
as food. 

The way you bought from the commissary was this: when the - 
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convict waiters brought breakfast you gave them a written-out order 
for what you wanted at lunch; lunchtime he would bring you cakes, 
milk, candy, and canned goods—along with the regular prison slops 
you got anyway. You gave the convict a tip then and put in an order 
for the night meal. The prisonkeeps were glad to take your money 
at the commissary; there was a make in that for somebody. 

Our troubles with prison heads about letters went on all the 
time. They'd give you the money that came in a letter, but the letter, 
no, especially if it said something about politics. You’d ask for the 
letter and they'd say, “You better keep quiet about that, old nigger. 
That’s not for you.” But the money you got:because they took it back 
at the commissary. 

We heard big shots like Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann 
came out for us in Europe. We didn’t know who these people were 
but figured from the way Alabama papers quavered about it that 
they had say-so. 

A young Negro lawyer, Ben Davis, from Atlanta, Georgia, 
came to see me from time to time, and a couple times he came with 
my mother. Some visitors they let in, some they didn’t. After they 
went, it always began in the hall, the screws giving out from deep in 
their throats, “Nigger lovers. Damned Scottsboro case.” 

In one death cell there was a nutty guy with the first name of 
Harry. He came from Rochester, New York, but he had stolen a car 
in Alabama. For some reason they put him in a condemned cell for 
a while. Anything anybody said to him, he cussed and flew to pieces. 
I knew he was crazy but I was a boy and couldn’t help kid him. He 
wanted to know how to get out of there and go home. I said, “Harry, 
I tell you the best way. When the guard comes to feed you this noon 
and he hands you the food you just grab him and take the club away 
from him and take the keys and go on out the door.” I told him that 
in the morning, and at noon he just jumped out of his cell and 
grabbed the guard. The guard, he had to put up quite a scuffle to 
settle him. Harry was the first of a long line of crazy guys, I had to 
deal with in the Alabama prisons. 

Another crazy guy, his name was Blake Ruff, he went to the 
chair. Ruff had killed a family of Negro people. That was because he 
couldn’t marry a girl he wanted. After he went crazy and killed the 
whole family, he wanted to kill up all the cats and dogs around the 
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house. When it came time for Blake Ruff to go before the governor 
to ask for clemency, several of the guards talked about him in the 
death row. One guard said, “I’m going up there to the governor’s 
and speak up for this nigger. We need to save him. He’ll kill all the 
niggers in the world if we save him.” 

They had a tough time getting Blake Ruff out of the cell to get 
him into the death chamber. He was crazy and would have killed 
more people if they wouldn’t have killed him. They turned the water 
on him, weakened him that way, then took him off to the death 
chamber. 


On November 8, 1932, the boys shouted, they were so glad. 
Andy Wright, from his cell, read out loud that we fellows won a new 
trial.* 

The court said the trial at Scottsboro wasn’t right. We hadn’t 
had regular lawyers, and no defense. They ruled that the town feel- 
ing was like a circus and what happened in the courtroom couldn’t 
pass for a trial. The high judges even mentioned the talk that passed 
between Judge Hawkins and that lawyer, Roddy, from Chattanooga. 
They said that showed we were gypped out of a defense. 

A couple weeks later we had a visitor, a stranger who came act- 
ing a Christian-like friend. He talked like honey, but in one eye I 
saw the devil and in the other the witch. 

All us boys knew who it was, from his picture in the papers so 
often. It was the attorney general of the state of Alabama, Thomas 
E. Knight, Jr. He had come to find a fool and maybe work out his 
problem in the death row first before going into court. Knight had 
a couple right-hand men with him. He was the guy Alabama was 
looking to to burn our hides. He dangled his hook before each cell. 

He stopped before Olen Montgomery’s cell and he said, ‘““How 
did regular fellows like you come to be mixed up in this case?” 

Olen answered, “I don’t know how it happened to me.” 

Knight and his men went from one to another. None said any- 
thing more than what Olen said. When Knight got to me he said, 
“I guess you know you got a trial coming up soon.” 

“Yes, I been reading about it.” 

“How you-all get tangled up in that?” 

*See Appendix No. 3. 
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“You-all tangled me up in it. I don’t know nothing about it.” 
“You don’t know nothing about it?” 

“No, them Scottsboro jurors, they know all about it. Ask them.” 
They went. None of us bit. There wasn’t a fool fish among us. 


We had been in the death row two years. 

On the night before March 21, 1933, we were told to get set to 
go up to Birmingham jail the next morning to wait for our new trial. 

We boys wanted to take what few little belongings we had. L. J. 
Burrs, he said, “Hell, leave all that here, you’ll be back.” That wasn’t 
all we left for Burrs. We had our opinions of the death house and we 
left them in the beds and covered them with sheets. We gave them 
a nasty job. 

They had put it on us and we put it on them. In hell, if the 
guests get the chance, they don’t treat the devil any better than he 
treats them. 


Chapter 7 


MY second trial they put on at Decatur, in Morgan County, 
Alabama. It was very exciting. So much doing and so much fairer 
than the first at Scottsboro. They had separated my case from the 
others and were trying me first. 

Samuel Liebowitz, in pitching for me, he was a big New York 
lawyer then, began right in taking the skin off the Alabama jury 
system. He wanted to bring out that Negroes were not on the jury 
roll in Jackson County where I was first tried, and not in Morgan 
County. That would make a ground to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court again if the jury found me guilty. 

Liebowitz and Attorney General Tom Knight started fussing 
right off. The New York lawyer called Negroes to find out if they 
had ever been asked to serve on an Alabama jury. One colored man, 
John Sanford, he was about fifty, it was brought out he was a good 
citizen. Knight started saying, “All right now, John Be 
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Liebowitz yelled at the attorney general, “Get your finger out 
of his eye and call him Mister Sanford!” 

Knight’s face pinked up and he said, “I never called a nigger 
Mister and I never will call a nigger Mister.” 

The racket in court then was about the same as I had heard 
coming from the death chamber at Kilby—like electricity. 

Liebowitz, he knew all the answers. I never knew a man with so 
much sense, he sure knew how to handle his head. Looked like he 
came into court knowing Alabama law. Knew the last time a Negro 
served on the jury and it was in a federal court. He had a small 
paunch, had silver-looking hair, was kind of bald. 

With him was Joe Brodsky, the chief counsel of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense lawyers. He was most as good a lawyer as 
Liebowitz, except he didn’t speak as clear. They understood Liebo- 
witz very well, he talked clear as a whistle. Fronting for me also was 
George W. Chamlee of Chattanooga and I believe they had a 
Decatur lawyer. Brodsky was on one side of me, Chamlee on the 
other, and mostly Liebowitz moved around. 

Judge James E. Horton, he looked like pictures of Abe Lincoln. 
He sat up above us on a high bench. 

There must have been three or four hundred people in the court 
looking at us, four or five National Guards looking at them, and 
at a close-by table a few reporters who looked at everything. A 
couple Negro newspapermen were right near me so I realized this 
was a different kind of trial. Liebowitz, he kept calling people about 
Negroes serving on juries. 

A white man, J. S. Benson, he was editor of a Scottsboro news- 
paper, said he never heard of a Negro on a Jackson County jury. 
He didn’t believe a black man had the judgment to reach a fair 
verdict. ““There’s no honest niggers in Jackson County,” he said. “I 
know some good niggers as far as that goes, but all niggers’ll steal.” 

Liebowitz kept calling colored people. They were business 
people, doctors and such, who said they were qualified to be on juries 
but their color kept them off. Old man named Sikes, he ran an un- 
dertaking parlor. He had served in federal court once way back, but 
never in a circuit court; and he didn’t know any other Negro to 
serve anywhere in Alabama. 

About here a man talked out loud from a front seat so that 
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everybody noticed: “We’ve never had niggers on our juries yet and 
we never will. And if we told them they could serve, there isn’t a 
nigger who'd dare to try it anyway.” 

Maybe twenty Negroes got in the witness box and they named a 
couple hundred more that could measure up to serve on a jury. 

Knight tried everything to rattle these witnesses. “Didn’t you 
have trouble with your wife?” he popped at one colored man. Old 
trigger-finger Liebowitz, he jumped at that and said, “If you bar 
everybody that has trouble with his wife there won’t be any juries 
anywhere.” 

The New York lawyer went after a couple jury commissioners. 
They said that colored people hadn’t been kept off juries in Jackson 
County, just that they didn’t have the brains and ability to get on. 
Negroes couldn’t qualify. That word “qualify,” it is a big one in the 
South for black folks, not big to understand, just hard to show any- 
one. 

Liebowitz made the county jury commissioner come up on the 
stand with a big red book. In it was the names of jurors they might 
want to call, a kind of private list. “Show me the name of a single 
Negro on that list,” my lawyer asked. This guy came back, “I don’t 
know whether they’re black or white or yellow, or what color.” 

The attorney general was getting pretty sore now and he said all 
this questioning didn’t mean nothing. But Liebowitz was out to 
prove something and he told Knight he was willing to go on with it 
a million years or so if he had to. Judge Horton, he got tired of all 
this, but he saw the defense had made a point, and said something 
about that. Then they went to picking a jury. 

That put my lawyers to it real. Picking a cae to be fair was like 
expecting to pull a pet cat out of a nest of possums. Most of the 
people called in came from the Sand Mountain country out around 
Morgan County. Now they do not see Negroes up around there; at 
least they hadn’t seen them much around that time. Those that 
lived way back in the woods called Negroes “no-tail bears.” These 
farmers sat there with their patched overalls. They slobbered snuff, 
chewed tobacco all over their lips and mouths. They spit in spittoons 
and beyond them. They had long, yellow-colored teeth. 

My lawyers played seesaw with the state. Mine tried to get the 
Sand Mountain boys off the jury and the state tried to get them on. 
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Mine tried to get city fellows on the jury and the state tried to keep 
them off. 


When I went in or out of court, maybe with Joe Brodsky at 
my side, I could hear people, “You listen to these goddamned 
nigger lovers, you see how you come out.” Joe Brodsky, he always 
stuck near me. He was a great guy. Joe had feeling about the whole 
thing. When Joe was near me I did not feel my color. He would 
walk with me to the jailhouse right near the court. The Decatur 
people, they would look at us, then insult and threaten the same as 
at Scottsboro. 

The pen, it was an old crumble-down place made of brick turn- 
ing back into sand. This coop was condemned a couple years be- 
fore as not fitting for white folks—which meant it was fit for us. 
Whites stood around. They tried to figure out which of us boys was 
which. ‘“‘That’s Patterson,” they’d say. Or “That’s Norris.” They 
didn’t know. When they used rough talk on me I rough-talked 
back. The National Guards told us we didn’t have to be afraid; the 
mob would have to get to them first. 

After my trial opened I was the only one going back and forth 
from jail to court, unless one of the others was wanted as a witness. 
Liebowitz, once he came over to the lockup to tell me not to slick 
up too much, not to come into court too well dressed and my hair 
combed down. I’d be a sharper sight than the jurors, and they 
wouldn’t like that. 

The feeling of the local people about Liebowitz busting open 
the jury rig-up, that got to be almost a bigger thing than the charge 
against us. You can see what a good job he was doing because they 
wanted to kill him. They had to put a guard around Liebowitz’s 
rooms at the hotel and I heard say his wife was insulted. To us it 
was coming from all sides: ““He ought to be hung, the Jew bastard,” 
“He'll be doing his best job if he ever gets back to New York,” and 
like that. 

Jackson County already was broke fighting the case—I heard 
by twenty-five thousand dollars. Now there was talk they might 
have to shut up the schools in Morgan County. It was a surprise to 
me to see that the white folks’ government could run out of money. 

A few New York writers on our side were in town passing out 
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handbills in the Negro streets, but they were arrested and sent back 
North. 

Extra National Guards were moved into town. They put more 
of these soldiers inside the courtroom because people were coming 
in there with pistols. One man with a gun they arrested, and took 
it away from him. The police were so busy watching us guys and 
our lawyers that a white convict sawed his way out of the Decatur 
jail and escaped. 

Along about the middle of my trial the hotheads in Decatur, 
they pulled a big meeting. Word got back to Judge Horton there 
was a plan to get a mob down from Huntsville and Scottsboro. They 
were going to knock off Liebowitz, Brodsky, and us boys. 

The next morning Judge Horton sent the jury out of the court- 
room while he gave hell to the townfolk in the court. He said noth- 
ing like that was going to happen while he was judge—unless over 
his dead body. The law was the law. Our rights were ours. Anyone 
who lynched anyone, he would forfeit his own life for any life he 
took. He told them the law was set to handle anything like that. I 
heard bayonets and tear gas was brought in; also the fire depart- 
ment was going to shoot water at any mob forming up. The Na- 
tional Guards had orders to shoot to kill. Judge Horton, he headed 
off a massacre in Decatur that day... . 


Once more I had to face Victoria Price. She came in dress-up 
clothes. This time she had to stack up against Liebowitz, Brodsky, 
and the other lawyers, so she didn’t have the one-sided time like at 
Scottsboro. All she had to say was that I raped her while others 
held her, and it seemed to move this courtroom and jury like at my 
first trial. She said six boys had her and six had Ruby Bates. Two 
years before the state charged nine attacked each girl. Now the 
state decided not to make it worse than what Victoria Price said and 
they cut the ante down to six. 

All of a sudden Solicitor Bailey jumped in with some evidence. 
He showed a pair of torn-up step-ins supposed to belong to Mrs. 
Price and given as some proof. 

Old Liebowitz, he pranced up to the judge and yelled, “This is 
the first time these things are brought into court. They weren’t 
around at any of the first four trials.” 
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The attorney general picked them up and said, “Well, they’re 
here now,” and he tossed them plonk into the face of one of the 
jurors. 

Hell bust out in court. 

Judge Horton, he cracked down with his gavel like a black- 
smith. “T’ll clear the court if you people don’t behave,” he hollered. 

—— On a special little table my lawyers had rigged up a toy-sort-of 
set of trains and cars like the freight that pulled into Paint Rock. 

‘Now did this look like the train you were all on?” Liebowitz 
asked Mrs. Price. 

She shied off, afraid he was getting at something. She said she 
didn’t know about that. All she was sure of was that “that one, 
sitting there, he raped me.” She pointed at me. Looked me square 
in the eye. Never flicked a lid. Liebowitz didn’t have too easy a time 
with her. All she had to do was keep repeating that, which she did, 
and it helped her skirt around questions. Once he said, “You’re a 
pretty good actress, aren’t you?” She came back, “You're a pretty 
good one yourself.” 

Liebowitz brought out that on the night before the arrest of 
all of us she and Ruby Bates had slept in a hobo jungle near Chat- 

. tanooga with two white men, Lester Carter and Jack Tiller. Now 
there is an old Negro saying, “Nothing hurts a duck but his bill.” 
Mrs. Price said, “You can’t prove it.” ‘The lawyer went ahead and 
did prove it. He called Lester Carter himself to the stand. 

Carter was supposed to be on the state’s side—but this fellow 

* told how he had been with Ruby Bates, and Jack Tiller had bushed 

~ under for the night with Victoria Price. 

My lawyer gave her a line of questions which got out that she 
was badly hurt by the attack all of us were accused of. Then he 
showed that the doctor, R. R. Bridges, who examined her right after 
her arrest, hadn’t found any such injuries. The way Liebowitz 

- ripped that apart helped him get across to Judge Horton that she 
wasn’t a truth-saying witness. He asked her this: Wasn’t it true she 
said we raped her so as to get out of a charge of vagrancy or worse 
because she was hoboing across state lines on a freight with a crowd 
of whites and Negroes? Tom Knight, he cut all that off so she didn’t 
answer. 

It was a big sensation when Ruby Bates walked into court and 
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Liebowitz called her for the defense.’ Right off she changed her 
story from what she gave at Scottsboro. Liebowitz asked her, “You 
testified at each of the trials at Scottsboro, didn’t you?” 

She said yes. 

“You said you saw six Negroes rape Victoria Price and six 
raped you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I was excited when I told it.” 

“You told at Scottsboro that one held a knife at your throat, 
and what happened to you was just the same that happened to 
Victoria Price? Did somebody tell you to say that?” 

“Victoria Price told me to say that. I said it like she told me to.” 

“Did she say what would happen if you didn’t do as she told 
you to?” 

“Yes, she said we might have to lay out a sentence in jail.” 

Ruby Bates told about the fight on the train. She saw that, but 
kept repeating she wasn’t attacked and her friend wasn’t. 

Attorney General Knight, he tried to break her story but he 
couldn’t. He tried to show she was bought by the defense but he 
couldn’t shake her story she went to New York on her own to 
find someone to tell the truth to. By the thought nine of us would 
go to the chair for nothing at all she had been bothered in mind. 
She went to New York to a big-shot minister, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Fosdick told her to go back South and get into the trial, she 
should tell the truth. He arranged with some minister in Birming- 
ham to slip her into court. 

Now she was telling how she and Victoria Price slept in a hobo 
jungle with those two white fellows the night before our arrest. 
Liebowitz brought out that this was the man-evidence Dr. Bridges 
found on them when he looked them over at Scottsboro. 

After she confessed the people in Decatur went near screech- 
crazy. What one businessman said got all over: “Those girls and 
niggers all should be hung. Thirty cents worth of rope would cure 
the whole problem.”” That reminded me what I heard an official 
say before we were carted to Decatur: “If you guys go to Decatur 
I wouldn’t pay fifty cents a pound for you.” 

How hot they were to get me I could tell from the stoolie they 
tried to get on the witness stand. The death row guard, he wanted 
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to advance himself. He camé into court with a white thief and 
killer, who was celled up near me at Kilby. I knew they had made 
some kind of deal to save him from the chair if he carried a story 
on me. I jumped up to protest twice, and they sat me down. Liebo- 
witz went in for me and got Horton to bar this stoolie from taking 
the stand. 

Once when Knight made a point he set the floor hopping. He 
clapped his hands most as if he settled and won the case. Liebowitz 
called that silly damned behavior for a state prosecutor and he asked 
for a mistrial. Knight did a lot of sorry-this and sorry-that—and the 
case went on. 

Another time the state howled about New Yorkers and out- 

_siders ‘being there. Liebowitz told them that if it wasn’t for the 
International Labor Defense all us boys would be dead, and if that 
kind of talk didn’t stop he’d have to ask to move the trial some- 
where else. 

Right off, when they put me on the witness stand for Tom 
Knight to cross-examine me, he said, “You were tried at Scottsboro, 
weren't you?” 

“No, sir,’ I answered. “I was framed at Scottsboro.” 

“Framed at Scottsboro? Who told you to say that?” 

“T told myself to say it.” 

I admitted being in a fight on the train and told about that. 
But I never saw those girls till we were all taken off at Paint Rock, 
like I have said. The other Chattanooga fellows were put on the 
stand, they said the same thing. 

By sum-up time there wasn’t much left of the state’s case and 
they were looking for stones to throw. Solicitor Wade Wright had 
to bellow about New Yorkers and Jews coming in to tell them what 
to do. That went over bigger with the Decatur people and the Sand 
Mountain boys than Victoria Price’s story. Wright screamed, “Show 
them that Alabama justice can’t be bought and sold with Jew 
money from New York.” 

Liebowitz leaped up to Horton and said, ‘“‘Judge, if Patterson 
is convicted now after what Solicitor Wright just said, the convic- 
tion wouldn’t amount to a smell of snuff. I ask a mistrial.” 

“Your motion is denied,” Horton said. 

Knight got in a few licks in the wind-up. He said I should die 
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in the chair and warned the jury not to make a gentleman out of 
me by letting me off. “If you free him, put a ring of roses around 
his neck, give him a dinner and ship him to New York, there let 
Dr. Fosdick put him in a high hat, a morning coat, fancy trousers 
and a pair of spats.” 

When Judge Horton charged the jury he tried to show them 
how to be fair. He didn’t come out and say, “Don’t bring out a 
guilty verdict.” The way he did it, he tried to open their eyes. Don’t 
let race prejudice come into your minds, he told them. He spoke of 
Ruby Bates changing her story, said to look careful about whether 
Victoria Price told the truth. These points my lawyers tried tc get 
over—and the judge called them back to mind. Then they rushed 
me back to jail. 


While we waited in jail for the verdict the boys sang spiritual 
songs. Quite a few could really sing. Especially Olen Montgomery 
and Ozie Powell, they liked to sing. Those National Guard boys, 
by being with us all night in jail walking their posts, some on the 
inside, some on the outside, they loved to hear the boys sing. They 
sang “Let’s Go Down to Jordan,” “I’m Out on the Battlefield for 
My Lord,” and others. 

One of the guards was a friend of ours, very good about want- 
ing to help us fellows. He sent out for cigarettes, smuggled whisky 
in for us. He lived in Hartselle, Alabama, about twelve miles from 
Decatur. He did not seem like a regular Southern Hoosier boy; any- 
thing he could do he did. The evening came when this fellow, he 
wanted us to sing a song for him and we raised our voices: 


“Let's go down to Jordan, 
Let’s go down to Jordan, 
Hallelujah.” 


Other songs too we sang. Then he left us to go home to Hartselle. 
About an hour later the Guards came to our cell door and said, 
“You remember the boy you just sung some songs for?” 

Ves 

‘‘He’s dead. He just gone home and killed himself.” 

That boy meant something to me and to the rest of us. The 
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Guards knew that. That’s why they told us. He was like many nice 
Christian white folks there who didn’t like what was going on. 


Before the verdict came in I sat around dragging on a butt 
as if nothing was on. The judge entered. Everybody stood up but 
me. This wasn’t my court. There is an old Negro folksay about a 
poor black man who don’t amount to nothing. Colored people will 
sometimes say, ‘He ain’t from shit.” I was so unimportant there 
nobody even cared whether I stood or not, as long as I got my sen- 
tence. National Guards were all around me so that I could hardly 
see through to look on old Horton’s face. I couldn’t make out what it 
meant when the jury came in laughing. After the jury reported I 
was found guilty, Horton did ask me to stand. I stood up for sen- 
tence and gave the crowd of white men a dead-pan look. 

Horton told me I must die in the chair. 

The sun came in the windows strong and made everything that 
was white look whiter, and me the one thing black, I guess, look 
blacker. 


Chapter 8 


RIGHT off my lawyers appealed my second sentence. So we 
were brought back to the city jail to wait. Soon after I got there I 
had to put on my don’t-like look for Warden Muller. I had good 
reasons. Muller, he came by our day cell. That was a large-sized 
room on the eighth floor of the jail. I said to him, ““Why can’t we 
have our people visit us, Warden?” 

“You don’t know nobody here,”’ he told me. 

“It’s not that. Many people know us. They want to see us. 
When white want a look at us Scottsboro boys you let them in. When 
our people come, you blind the screen.” 

Muller went away and this trouble went on. Whites always 
parading in and around the jail, they wanted to see us, like we were 
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a circus to look at. When they came we'd hide. We’d go into the 
bathroom and they couldn’t see us. The jailer, he’d call out, “Come 
out here, somebody wants to see you.” 

I answered, “If Negroes can’t see us, white can’t see us.” 

This went into the third week. Several girls, they wished to 
visit us. Now we had been hidden away for a couple years and 
wanted the sight of girls. Also the jailers, they would not let us go to 
the exercise room, like other prisoners. We got very sick of how 
we were being handled. We decided to raise hell if they blocked 
the screen again on the Negro visiting day. 

They blocked the screen. 

We put on a terrible strike. We didn’t allow nobody in our 
day cell. We hollered and stomped we wanted our rights. We put 
up such a howl the sheriff of Jefferson County, he came in with 
some trusties and guards. They wanted to beat on us. The sheriff 
wouldn’t let them. He pulled them away. From prisoners in our sym- 
pathy we had got knives, iron rods, everything to fight with. I was 
ready to fight. The sheriff said, “I didn’t know this was going on 
here.” 

I told him, “I want to be treated like any other convict here.” 

“T thought you boys were treated like everybody else.” 

“No, we treated very bad, sheriff. No visitors. No exercise. No 
rights. We don’t like it.” 

“Well, I tell you. You boys come out one by one, when you 
open the door. Each boy give up your weapons and I see to it all of 
you be treated like everybody else.” 

“Oh, hell no. I wouldn’t give up my weapons.” 

“Yeah? Smart niggers! You fellows don’t get no food or noth- 
ing till you agree to give up your weapons.” 

We went for almost two days without food. 

After we got weak I decided we should give up. The prison 
people, they weren’t going to give us food. If we’d have starved to 
death we’d have done them a favor. We were hungry. I told the 
boys we better try to make a deal with them. They would mostly 
follow my mind. They said okay. I motioned the jailer, “Will you 
send the warden up here?” 

“What you want with the warden?” 

“That’s my business. If I wanted to tell you what I want to 
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say to the warden, I’d tell you. When you going to send the warden 
up here?” 

He went down and told Warden Muller we wanted to see him. 
The warden came up. I compromised with him. I told him, “We 
fellows will agree to give up our weapons and do the right thing 
providing you do the right thing by us.” 

“T do the right thing. What do you want?” 

“We want visitors. We also want to be let out for exercise twice 
a week like the others. We be willing to pay for the damage we did 
to the cell block.” 

He said, “I don’t want you boys to pay for anything. All I want 
you boys to do now is agree to give me the weapons. Come out one 
by one and let me search you.” 

“We will do that, Warden, if you handle the whole situation 
by yourself. Just you alone. Nobody else to have anything to do 
with it.” 

“T will,” he said. 

And which he did. 

Two or three guards came running in when we opened the 
door. The warden made them back off. “You go back. You let me 
handle these boys.’’ He was true to his word. 

We went out one by one. One by one we were frisked. 

Good food we got right away. The warden sent up candy which 
we could buy. 

Things changed. We saw visitors. We got exercise like the 
others. 

Without that strike we wouldn’t have had anything. 

From then on the jail opened up for us. Much better than the 
death row. Considering it was a prison, we bought ourselves a 
hellova good time. You could do anything with money, and we 
Giditoy % 


There were girls in there. These girls were there on various 
charges, robbery, murder, whoring, and like that. Not what you 
would call good girls. They were willing to us though. Through 
the guards you could send a letter to your girl in another part of 
the jail. She would answer you back, “Come up.” If you gave the 
jailer five dollars you could visit her. Four or five times a day you 
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could go to her cell if you gave five dollars each time. One of the 
jailers we used that way, his name was Trolly. The other we called 
Biff. They were crazy about money. Biff would sometimes make 
fifteen dollars a day off of me. You could stay a half hour or an hour, 
long enough to do what you want to and be kind of wore out 
with it. 

These women, they got like our wives. They would do washing 
and ironing for us. Wash our laundry in their cells. Each of us 
boys, we always had a girl in that jail. We weren’t cut off from any 
love-making. Death sentences hung over us, we took our fun. 

My steady girl, I found out she was two-timing me. I figured 
to throw her over when the chance came. 

I got the chance when a new girl came into the prison. She 
didn’t know how we boys bought our way through the place. I got 
a note to her asking her, could I come up. She sent a note back, 
“How you going to come up?” 

I sent another note, “Just tell me the stuff going to be there 
when I come and I'll be there.” 

By it costing money to send notes back and forth, this was an 
expensive romance. In five minutes I was up there. The stuff was 
there. I stayed for about an hour or more. 

My first girl heard I threw her over for the new one. I passed 
her cell to see how she took it. She cut me all up with her eyes. 


The jailers, they believed I was putting ideas into the other 
eight boys’ heads. They figured I was teaching them how to rebel. 
They thought if they separated me from them everything would be 
better. So they put me in a different part of the jail, with other 
prisoners. 

Here I made better connections with women. 

Biff, he pimped all over the place for me. He would bring a 
girl down a flight of stairs to where I was staying. There was a place 
around in between the cells where I could have the girl. 

Biff was freakish. He liked to watch me. He loved to watch 
the prisoners at that. 

Yes, we lived easy in this jail, we Scottsboro boys did. We had 
the money and we had everything we wanted: whisky, knives, 
clothes. We could have got pistols if we wanted, 
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In jail we fellows got dressed up for the first time in our lives. 
There was a jailer, his name was Crofts. Any time we wanted for 
anything down the line of clothing, or anything else, he would 
take a couple hours off. He would go off duty and do our shopping 
for us. Buy anything we wanted. 

The feeling was very high about our case between my second 
and third trials. Hundreds of dollars came in to us. I ate the same 
food as the warden and the jailers, just the same. The chef, he 
would cook our food specially. We paid for it, never had to eat the 
prison food. 

Sometimes we laughed about it, the ups and downs. Outside 
we were hobos; inside the prison we had some respect. By our being 
in jail we were getting the food there that our families never was 
able to buy us. It was a twist of the case we were in. We took advan- 
tage because we didn’t know when we'd go back to the death row. 


In June the first big break in the case, it came. Judge James 
Horton threw out the result of my second trial. He said finding me 
guilty was wrong. He ordered a new trial. He said Victoria Price 
hadn’t told the truth. He saw a lot of other things wrong with the 
state’s case. In a long paper he wrote up he told these things.* He 
said he didn’t want the blood of us boys on his hands. He wanted to 
clear the state. If we were to appear before him again he’d be forced 
to give us our freedom. 

If he would have done that they would have hung him to a 
tree. 

His decision made me feel good. I saw there could be white 
folks in the South with a right mind. 

In the papers we read how the case spilled over. Three or four 
people, maybe a half dozen, got killed in the summer and fall of 
1933. Alabama people, they got to hate the International Labor 
Defense. They blamed them. There was trouble at Camp Hill. A 
Negro got killed. Something it had to do with labor organizing. I 
read where it was supposed to be from feeling raised about our case. 
In June a colored man named Jasper, he was taken out of a city 
jail in some Alabama town. They lynched him. The worst thing 
happened at Tuscaloosa in August. Two Negroes they lynched and 
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a third they almost killed. The sheriff there, name of Shamblin, he 
said it was the Scottsboro case made the people knock off these two 
young Negroes, Dan Pippen and A. T. Harden. I knew them, was 
in Birmingham jail with them. In the same town where I was tried, 
Decatur, they took a colored man named Royal from the lockup. 
They lynched him. They tried to kill another named Brown, but him 
they switched to Huntsville. Just before my third trial opened a 
witness for me got poisoned to death. E. L. Lewis his name was, 
they found him dead in Chattanooga. At my second trial Lewis told 
how he knew Victoria Price at Chattanooga. 

Alabama got sore as hell at Judge Horton. He didn’t do right 
by them, they felt. They beat him in the fall when he ran for the 
judge job again. He never did nothing more in Alabama politics 
after that. He was done. 

One of the clerks of the Jury Commission of Jackson County, 
he tried to pull a fast one. He wanted to get around how Liebowitz 
showed up they didn’t use Negroes in Alabama courts. He forged a 
half dozen names on the 1931 jury roll. The International Labor 
Defense sent a handwriting expert down there. He proved it was a 
forgery. That came out, made a fuss. 

It got so serious when it came time for my new trial, Liebo- 
witz, Chamlee, and Brodsky sent a telegram to President Roosevelt. 
They asked him to make sure there would be no slaughter in Deca- 
tur when they came back South again. 

The easy living at Birmingham jail, that ended in the middle of 
November. We were sent back to Decatur. 

There I came before the toughest, most freckle-faced, bald- 
headed man I was ever up against. He was Judge W. W. Callahan. 


My lawyers didn’t bring out this time about no Negroes being 
on the jury. Judge Callahan, he accepted that from the other trial. 
The witness talk on both sides was about the same as at my second 
trial, but Judge Callahan was different from Horton. He kept help- 
ing the state prosecutor. He let the state people talk all they wanted. 
But he shut up Liebowitz and the other Labor Defense lawyers 
every minute. Callahan would sometimes object himself before the 


state did. a 
My lawyers were very patient with him. This judge nearly had 
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Liebowitz stopped. The judgé said to him, “You treat the witness 
with respect.” 

“I’m trying,” Liebowitz said. “I didn’t do a thing.” 

“Well, go ahead now, or something will be done.” 

That kind of talk passed back and forth. The judge kept saying, 
“Cut it out,” or “Don’t argue with the witness,” or “Don’t waste 
time, you’ve got enough of her leg over the side of the car.” 

Callahan, he knew all those jurors, knew them by name. They 
sat on juries before with him. He wouldn’t have a juryman there 
unless he knew before they would convict me. 

When he charged the jury he said Victoria Price’s testimony 
alone was enough to convict me. Nothing else was needed, according 
to Alabama law. Nobody needed to back her up. That was the law, 
and they must act on it. He made sure the jury got that point in 
the state law.” 

He also gave the jurors to understand about me. He said, 
“Gentlemen, you have heard the defendant speak. You notice how 
he talks.” 

He pointed out several things, how I wouldn’t let the prosecu- 
tor make an ass out of me. He tried to show them my intelligence. 
It was the kind of talk that passes in a winking sort of way between 
white men talking about a Negro. 

When Callahan sentenced me to death for the third time, I 
noticed he left out the Lord. He didn’t even want the Lord to have 
any mercy on me. 


Chapter 9 


JUDGE CALLAHAN, he didn’t waste no time sending me 
back to the death row at Kilby. Clarence Norris went with me. The 
other boys were sent back to Birmingham jail to wait for my new 
trial. 

When I walked into Kilby I was met by a big deputy. He stood 
about eight feet tall. He was one of the biggest men in Alabama. 

*See Appendix No. 6. 
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He took one look at me and saw that my hair was long and smoothed 
back. I had had a chance to let it grow while I was in Birmingham 
and in Decatur on trial. He frowned. He said to a guard so I could 
hear, “I like not to know who that nigger is. Who is he?” 

The guard said, “That’s that Scottsboro nigger, Haywood 
Patterson. Look at his hair, most like a white man’s.” 

“Take him up to the barbershop and cut his hair off. Get that 
head of his round as a ball, and be quick about it.” 

So I got me a Kilby-style hair-do and came back to my cell 
in the death row. 

The death row was crowded. Each cell filled with two men. To 
all of them I could talk, but some I couldn’t see. Here was no fun 
like at Birmingham, the good time was over. I could only think of it. 
Here all were wrapped up in the holy spirit. Biggest discussion would 
be about the Lord in heaven. 

And I swung back into it myself. 

A man passing by your cell on his way out of this world, he 
wouldn’t say much. He was full up. Some were scared out of their 
wits. They were dead on their feet. You could see them dead already. 
The look in their eyes. I had seen many guys go, Stokes, Spencer, 
Ash, others. 

I studied Charlie P. Williams, sent up here out of Mobile. He 
had been in crazy institutions twice. He was crazy as any human 
could be. His mind was a blank. They took him out for burning. 

I remember Isaac Mimms. He was a big, tough, handsome 
Negro. He nearly killed a man in the death row a few hours before 
he was executed. Mimms went after a squealer. The squealer’s name 
was Percy Irvin. Both were involved in the same case. Mimms 
wanted to make sure that the man whose mouth got them both 
into the death row got his. 

The day came when Mimms and Irvin must die. 

Mimms broke some of the iron off his cot. He sharpened it up 
on the prison stone. Then he pretended like he got religion. He asked 
to be baptized. 

Mimms had his last supper about six o’clock that night. Then 
they put him and Percy Irvin together in the death chamber. I was 
in cell 231, next to the death room. I could hear them in there, but 


couldn’t see them. 
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Isaac Mimms asked the’ squealer, “Percy, sing a psalm with 
me.” 
“Sure, Isaac, what'll we sing?” 


They sang: 


“Shine on me, shine on me, 
I wonder if the lighthouse will shine on me.” 


After that Isaac Mimms said, “Percy, lead me off to prayer.” 

Percy Irvin, he went down on his knees. His voice came through 
the death row. He was in earnest. “Lord, you taken the rich and 
you taken the poor... .” 

Suddenly Isaac Mimms took out his sharpened iron. He came 
down on Percy Irvin’s skull. I could hear the rumpus. Mimms 
knocked a big hole in the other guy’s head. 

Guards broke in. They pulled Mimms away. 

The deputy, he asked Mimms why he did it. Mimms said, 
“This guy got me into a lot of trouble. I want to make sure he dies 
before I do. I know I’m going but I got to be sure about him.” 

But Irvin didn’t die from Mimms’s attack. A little later, just 
about half dead already, they put Irvin in the chair and turned on 
the juice. 

Then it was Mimms’s turn to go. Outside the death chamber, 
just before he went to the chair, he passed my cell and said to me, 
“You boys don’t have nothing to worry about. They not going to 
kill you boys. You got too much help and power behind you. You 
never get the chair. I got to go. It’s okay. Good-by, Haywood.” 


A man’s last meal on earth, L. J. Burrs took the order for 
that. Some ordered chicken. Others ordered fish. The condemned 
man would be given that—and nothing more than that. If he wished 
for a cold drink, maybe Coca-Cola, ice cream, or candy, he didn’t 
get it unless he had the money to buy it. He got just what he asked 
for. If he said chicken he got chicken; fish, just fish. And bread. 
Nothing else. To a condemned man they were supposed to give 
anything to eat he wanted, but not down there. Each man would 
order chicken or fish, something he never got there. Sometimes I 
took money out of my pocket. I paid for the cold drink, ice cream, 
or candy that the state should have taken care of. 
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Then L. J. Burrs, he would bring a couple prisoners to the 
condemned man’s cell to clean it up. While they cleaned, Burrs sat 
in front of the cell and watched. He was a great watcher. He would 
sit and watch and always sing: 


“Shell be comin’ round the mountain when she comes, 
She'll be bringing two white horses, 
She'll be bringing two white horses, 
She'll be bringing two white horses when she comes.” 


That was his favorite song. He kept time with his feet while he sang. 
The condemned man, he just sat there and looked at Burrs. 

Burrs, he was never a comfort to me. He loved to make it mis- 
erable. Whenever a guy would go to the chair he would put me in 
cell 231, next to the death chamber. He put me in there for mean- 
ness. He'd taunt, “Well, your time next.” 

I laughed at him. “You die before I do,” I said. 

In the death row some men told how they got there. One or 
two I believed innocent. 

The time came for a mass execution. It was in January or 
February 1935, to my remembrance. It was the biggest killing the 
state ever put on. Nine was condemned to die, but the governor saw 
fit to burn five and let four go. 

They were separate cases, just all bunched together to die on 
that day. 

They let all five out one after another. Reminded me something 
like a slaughter pen. Just like you drive cattle through a chute. They 
took one in for the kill, then came back for another. You smelled 
the guys’ flesh. The whole death row filled with the smell. You heard 
the racket in the death chamber when the current went on. 

Burrs had me in the last cell around that time. He tried to make 
me think I was going to go with these other guys. He wanted me to 
see each one as he turned into the electric room. I had to look at 
each guy’s face when he went in. 

All I could do was sit there and sweat and think about the dif- 


ferent ones dying in there. .. . 


The state didn’t want to send nine people to death. There was 
always nine Scottsboro boys. Maybe they didn’t like that number 
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coming up again. They had reasons for letting off four of the nine 
due to go this time. 

One of the four to be commuted was the only woman there 
in the death row with us. She had taken her stepchild and thrown 
it into the pot she boiled clothes in. It scalded the kid to death. 
They let her off. I don’t know why. 

Another, Swinkings, or something like that, he got off the death 
rap. He took an iron fire poker and beat a white man to death. The 
white man kept company with a Negro girl Swinkings knew. The 
Negro got mad about it. He argued with the white man. The white 
man started to beat on him. Swinkings picked up the poker and 
laid it on. Then he ran off. He got bothered about it and he came 
back. Maybe they let him off because he came back himself. 

Lon Nasley, a Negro from the south of Alabama, him they 
saved from the chair too. He was one of those unnatural people. He 
liked nature in a different way. Inside the prison we called him a 
punk gal-boy. He was an old guy. He played the part of a woman. 
He had a husband, a Negro guy. He took out insurance on his hus- 
band’s life. Then he killed him. They paroled him; he hadn’t killed 
a white man. 

Another guy they let off, his name was Clarence. That’s all I 
remember of his name. He was accused of rape. He was buggy, he 
was blank-minded. Had some disease. I think they put him in a 
mental place. 

Often I talked with the five they burned... . 

Ernest Waller, he caught his wife out one night with a white 
man. Negroes are very much bitter against that. Just like whites 
are against Negroes dealing with their people. She promised to stay 
away from the white man. She did for a while. But she took up 
with him again. Waller blew her apart with a 12-gauge double- 
barreled shotgun. 

Another guy went was Harvey White, sent out of Mobile 
County for robbery and murder. None of us in the death row be- 
believed he was guilty. Even the people who took his life voiced 
that opinion. He was convicted on circumstantial evidence. 

Salman Rober, he was guilty, did a dirty crime. A family be- 
friended him. While in these people’s home he stole love from the 
guy’s wife. Then he killed the husband, buried his body in the 
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woods, and ran off. He made one mistake though. He borrowed the 
shoes off the man he killed. Rober, he then went to Selma, Alabama, 
and did another crime there, burglary. He got a jail sentence for 
that. The wife of the man he killed, she went to Kilby to identify 
Rober, because she figured he had murdered her husband. She found 
him wearing her husband’s shoes. She said so. They sentenced him 
to die. 

Benny Foster, he was a guilty guy. He came into the death row 
talking like a fool. Admitted he robbed and killed a store merchant 
in Dallas County. He said, “I killed a sonofabitch down there. I tried 
to kill another but couldn’t.” The day he came in I said to him, 
“You know where you are now? You're only a few steps from the 
electric chair. If you did it you shouldn’t say it.’”’ He answered, “‘It’s 
too late now. They got too much evidence.” Foster kept talking. He 
told L. j. Burrs he was guilty. That’s all Burrs needed. Burrs, he was 
always looking to advance himself over anybody’s dead body. Burrs 
later testified he got this confession from Foster. Foster tried to duck 
out of his crime before the chair got him. His last words were he 
was innocent. It was too late. 

I hated to see John Thompson go to the chair that night. 
L. J. Burrs, the white preacher, and the Negro preacher, they all 
worried Thompson from the time he had his last meal until the 
minute he went into the death chamber. 

Thompson was accused of robbing and killing a merchant and 
his wife in Mobile. They had no evidence against him. The state got 
a stool pigeon to say he saw Thompson do it. As you know, one 
person can send another to his death in Alabama. A charge alone 
is enough, once the state wants to believe it. Just what Judge Calla- 
han said in my case. One woman’s say-so could send eight out of 
nine to the chair. 

In back of his case was this: Thompson was a Northern Negro. 
He owned property, ran businesses. He rated as a “smart nigger.” 
They hate that kind. Thompson thought maybe if he played crazy 
they wouldn’t kill him. 

He came into the death row rolling his eyes, saying crazy things. 
When they brought him from jail into the condemned row he had 
on a pair of overalls wrong side out, his shoes on the wrong feet. 
His was a pitiful sight. A real wander-mind. Coming around to see 
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him about mail or something, he would crawl in his cot and hide, 
bark like a dog, cackle like a hen, crow like a rooster. He never 
showed any sense about himself. 

That he did for a few weeks. Till it came time for him to go 
before the governor. A man has a chance to see the governor a day 
or two before his die-date is due. It is a regular routine. That’s a 
chance for a man to put on a sweet mouth and ask for clemency. 
We heard that when the governor questioned him about his case 
Thompson rolled his eyes and just said, “All gone. All gone.” The 
governor couldn’t get any sense out of him. He turned down Thomp- 
son; he must die the next night. 

Back in the death row another prisoner, Swinkings, due to die 
the same night, told Thompson, “You should have told the gov- 
ernor the truth so he could help you. You see what he done for me? 
.He gave me a thirty-day reprieve.” 

Thompson dropped his crazy act when he heard that. He said, 
“That was you. Hell, I don’t know nothing about killing nobody 
in Mobile. I just only living in Mobile. People don’t like me because 
I’m a Northern Negro. They got just such damn niggers as you that 
put me in that chair. I did nothing, and a guy like you, some damned 
stool pigeon, said I did. I didn’t have nothing to tell them at the 
trial. I haven’t nothing to tell them now.” 

I had a feeling for Thompson then. I believed him. 

The white preacher, he came into the death row and said, 
“Well, John, I guess you know the governor turned you down. You 
must die tonight.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Yes, John, you must die.” 

John Thompson said, “Well, I guess you going to have it red 
hot for me tonight, won’t you?” 

The preacher said, “Oh yes, it’ll be pretty hot. Have you made 
yourself ready to meet your Maker?” 

“Hell no.” 

“Tell me the truth. Did you kill that merchant and his wife 
down there in Mobile?” 

He walked away. Then the Negro preacher came up to the cell 
to worry poor Thompson right to the last. 

“I don’t know nothing,” Thompson told the black preacher. 
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“You must know something about it. Twelve men on the jury 
found you guilty and sent you here.” 

“Twelve men on the jury can be wrong as hell. Look at the 
Scottsboro case too.” 

“If you don’t report the truth your soul is lost. I’m afraid for 
a Those other boys got prepared. They all ready to meet their 

ord.” 

“Tf the other boys go to heaven, I go too.” 

John Thompson, he was the last one to be put in the chair. 
He marched out just like a man. The next morning I read in the 
newspaper he would give no last statement. Some of the others said 
they were going to the glory land. Their souls were prepared to 
meet God. 

The more talk I heard about God the more I kept seeing the 
freckles on the face of old Judge Callahan. 


Chapter 10 


MY mind got cloudy after that. It was a feary thing after those 
five guys had their lights put out. Such a thing was too much for 
a human mind. It was no longer like my first period in death row 
when time went faster. Now it took fifty hours for a twenty-four- 

hour day. 
I began to lose confidence in God. Three times I was sentenced 
to die for something I never did. What was the Lord doing about 
it? Nothing. I saw it so I almost wished I was dead. I felt I should 
kill myself just to get out of misery. I had such thoughts. I didn’t 
want for the state to get the credit of killing me. I was already 
treated bad enough without having death in that place. 

Many religious groups got in touch with me. But they were 
for the state of Alabama. They were working for them; did me no 
good. Religious people came there. They talked to the other guys. 
I began to turn away from them. I would say, “I got a Bible. I read 
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it. I don’t care to say anything now.” I read into the Bible long 
after I began to lose confidence in it. I saw many things there, they 
contradicted themselves. I wondered about that. Even so I read it 
for what was good in it. I had religious pictures on my walls. I would 
view them: but the Lord never came there. Nothing but his pictures 
on the walls. I heard so much praying in the death row. It was very 
moving. So serious that it would move me, make me feel that I 
should pray too. I saw guys pray and cry all hours of the night. 
What they prayed for they never got. 

I studied how these guys came by their religion. The average 
guy there, he got religion. He professed great feelings about God. 
They only pretended, the way it looked to me. They wanted any 
help they could get, to make it lighter for them. When you are 
drowning in the death row the Bible is the straw you grab. 

C White and black churches both tell my people to tell the white 
man the truth. A majority of colored children on the farm, they 
will hear their ma and pa say, “If you tell Old Master a lie, I flog 
you. Tell old white man the truth every time.” That’s what makes 
stool pigeons out of Negroes today. That’s what makes many Ne- 
groes bad leaders for their people when they get high up. They were 
taught to respect white folks more than black. Few colored parents 
I ever knew to tell their young ones to stand up like men and 
fight. Just bang their backsides with a rod in one hand and flog 
their brains with the Bible in the other, and say, “Now just you mind 
that white man and do like he say. You get along with him then.” 

A man with religion in jail, he was a dangerous man. He’d 
come into court against you—guilty or innocent. He’d go up against 
himself and his own people. I saw too many guys done up in the 
Lord all of a sudden rat on somebody in the next cell. 

Most of all I saw the white man wanted a black man to get 
down on his knees and be a pray-man. They just loved that. Then 
you were their “nigger.” That alone taught me it couldn’t be such 
a good thing for black folks to be so fetched up in all that Bible 
stuff. 

If I didn’t kill myself it was because I hated the state of Ala- 
bama more than I wanted to kill myself. I hated some white folks 
more than I hated my own life. Once I showed Warden Frank 

' Boswell how I felt about him. . 
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Osmond Fraenkel, he was an International Labor Defense 
lawyer. He gave me a Bible. It was a very wonderful book, beauti- 
fully printed. I always placed money in different scriptures. Once 
I had about seventy-five dollars in there. I also had about one 
hundred dollars in my pocket. At that time the poor guards, they 
weren't making more than sixty dollars a month—and they had 
to be in prison just like me. Two of them, Morse and Bobbett, 
robbed me right in the death cell. They came right.in. One held me; 
the other took the hundred off of me. They overlooked the seventy- 
five I kept in the Bible. 

After they went out I took the seventy-five and tore it up and 
put it in the toilet stool. 

Morse and Bobbett, they came by and saw the torn money 
floating in the bowl. A bunch of ten-dollar bills and one five. 

“Why, you crazy bastard,” one of them said. “You done tore 
up money, real money.” 

“Yeah, real money,” the other said. “There it is. In the pisser.” 

“You poor bastard. You gone crazy. We better go tell Frank 
Boswell.” 

Warden Boswell heard about it. I don’t know whether he 
thought I was crazy or whether he understood I did it rather than 
have them come back and find that money. 

Anyway Boswell, he started holding up my registered mail. 
That was the mail with money in it. From then on he and I had a 
bad clash. From then on we hated each other. His wasn’t a secret 
and mine wasn’t a secret. 

I heard a lot of talk of him before I ever got to Kilby. He was 
known to Negroes of Alabama a long time back. Once they put 
in office a man like him the Negroes never forget him. He wasn’t 
easy to forget. He was a slow-talking man. The convicts called him 
“Rocking Charlie.” If it was left to him all Negroes would be slaves 
today. He always believed in punishing a Negro. He just would get 
sick at the thought of a black man voting. He had that old slaveyism 
in him. 

When he kept this mail away from me for about a month I 
decided to write my mother to come down and see about things. On 
the day I expected her I told Boswell, “I’m expecting a visitor down 
today. I want you to be by and listen what I got to say.” 3 
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My mother came. With her was Ben Davis. Right off the 
guards said to them, “This poor boy gone crazy. All that money 
he gets, he tears up and puts in the toilet bowl.” 

I played their game. I said, “Yes, Mother, I got no need for 
ity’ 

I handed her twelve dollars more I had. She didn’t want it. 
I persuaded her. She said, “T’ll take it home and keep it. Whenever 
you need it I'll send it back.” 

I told my mother and Davis that Warden Boswell, he was 
keeping registered mail from me. Which he was. Boswell, he stood 
right there listening, hating me. 

“Now, Mother,” I said, “I want you to consult the United 
States mailing inspector and have my letters traced that were sent 
here to me.” 

Right after they left Boswell came to my cell and gave me 
fifteen registered letters. Each contained money. He didn’t want no 
trouble with the federal government. Smart Southern officials never 
do. But he did say one thing to me: “You’re a mean nigger, Pat- 
terson. You’re the kind don’t respect white folks.” 

I only wanted what was mine. 

It was then one of the guards took the Bible away that Fraenkel 
gave me. Maybe he figured it was helping me. Maybe he thought 
that was where I kept some money. I said to him, “You took my 
Bible. Why you take my Bible?” 

“That Bible too good for a nigger raper bastard.” 

“That Bible mine. You can’t keep it off me. My lawyer gave 
it to me.” 

“You get no Bible. You get shit. Be glad you get that.” 

Down there the Lord was pretty weak. He couldn’t even keep 
a Bible in my hands. 


I was always interested in the decisions to come. I was hopeful 
because I hadn’t really done the things they said I had. Hardly a 
week or month went by, one side or the other made some kind of a 
move. In the death row all we knew was what got in the papers. 
I paid a white convict, Richard Abner, twenty cents a week for 
the papers. I read them each day. Like in April 1935, I learned the 
United States Supreme Court ruled my trials and Norris’s last trial 
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were illegal. No Negroes were on the juries.t That was against the 
Constitution. It meant I must get another trial. By now there had 
been nine trials. There were the original four at Scottsboro. I had 
been tried three times; Clarence Norris twice. 

About this time a new bunch got into the case up North, the 
Scottsboro Defense Committee. After that the legal defense was no 
more in the hands of the I.L.D. but the Labor Defense went on 
with its public campaign. 

Talk about our case was heavy all through the world. I heard 
of a big protest somewhere in Germany; two German trade union 
men, they lost their lives in it. An I.L.D. man, I never met him, 
J. Louis Engdahl, he died. He was the chief organizer for them 
here in the early days. He took a trip to Europe. He went to twenty- 
five countries with Mrs. Ada Wright, the mother of the Wright 
boys. He worked himself out, got pneumonia. They gave him a big 
funeral in Russia somewhere. 

In Scottsboro a bad thing happened. It gave that town a worse 
name than ever. A prison truck built like a cage blew up. Twenty 
Negro convicts burned to death. There was a gasoline tank in the 
truck along with the men. The state got upset about that. I heard 
they ran around paying off relatives of the dead. A London news- 
paper telephoned to Scottsboro to ask whether it was us Scottsboro 
boys who had been blown up. 

Up North and around the country people were speaking about 
us. Even Ruby Bates, she traveled around the country telling of the 
frame-up. My mother went with Ruby Bates and Richard B. Moore, 
a Negro leader up North. They traveled across the country to wake 
people up. 

My mother went to see President Roosevelt about the case. She 
and some of the other mothers and Ruby Bates went with a Negro 
lawyer, William Patterson, the I.L.D. secretary. The President’s 
secretary talked to them. 

I wrote to President Roosevelt twice myself, and each time the 
secretary answered that the President said it was for Alabama to 
handle. 

More big shots all over the world, they put in their names for 
us, said to let us go: Madame Sun Yat-sen, Romain Rolland, 


1See Appendices Nos. 7 and 8. 
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Maxim Gorky. This hollering about us all over the map kept getting 
me new trials. The time came for my fourth and last. It was in 
January 1936, and some people said it was a break in the case. . . . 


A dozen Negroes they gave the chance to be on this jury. They 
were afraid, and they got off for one excuse or another. That was 
okay with me. I didn’t want no scared Negroes judging me. Ten 
farmers were among the jurymen when the case opened. Judge 
Callahan, by now they called him “Speed” Callahan because he was 
always hurrying up the trials. He couldn’t get us to the chair fast 
enough. 

This time they got a guard to say I confessed. He was a liar. I 
told the court so. Old Callahan, he barely would let my lawyers 
speak. Mean, I never saw a man come meaner. He liked it when the 
prosecutor, Melvin Hutson, got up and said, “Don’t quibble over 
this evidence. Let’s get this thing done quickly.” 

The jury was out eight hours. They came back with a guilty 
verdict. Callahan asked me, did I have anything to say before he 
gave sentence. I said, “Yessir, ’m not guilty. Justice has not been 
done.” 

Then he fixed my punishment at seventy-five years in prison. 

Liebowitz, he called that a break. 

It was no victory for me. Not the way I figured. I felt bad. 
I knew I was going to be driven to a slow death. I knew then 
Alabama would never let me go free. 

I would have been better off with the death sentence. 

These people didn’t know what the Alabama prisons were like. 
I already had a five-year taste of it. It was living death. I told them 
so. I told them I'd rather be dead than spend any more time in jail 
for something I didn’t do. It went out over the country like that in 
the papers. ; 

On the way back to Birmingham jail Ozie Powell got shot in 
tbe head: 2.05 


There is a secret place where a man can carry a knife on him. 
In the fly of the pants. The way most men’s pants are made, the fly 
on the right side has an extra lining going straight down along the 
buttons or the zipper. Cut a little hole in the top of that, it makes 
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a pocket. You can slide the knife down in the hole. It will rest 
right straight in front of you and the point will be aiming downward. 
That way you could carry a knife, they could never find it, even 
when they frisked you. 

We had bought these knives through trusties while we were in 
Birmingham jail. There they had trusties working out short sentences. 
They would go into town each day and buy anything a prisoner 
wanted and bring it back. These trusties, they were not searched. 
We carried these knives in our flies from Birmingham to Decatur. 

We never knew when we might have to defend ourselves against 
guards, lynch mobs, or prison inmates. 

They gave us a general shaking down, but they never did pat 
the knives. 

Going back to Birmingham, we boys were handcuffed and 
sat three to a car. Two police were in charge of each auto. Andy 
Wright, Olen Montgomery, and Eugene Williams, they were in the 
lead car. Ozie Powell, Roy Wright, and Clarence Norris were in 
the middle. Willie Roberson, Charlie Weems, and myself came in 
the third car. 

We drove fifteen or twenty miles till near the Cullman County 
line. The lead car was out of sight. 

I heard the siren blowing in the car ahead. Something was 
going on. 

As soon as our car drove up by the other one, our two guards 
drew their guns and jumped out. 

Ozie Powell had slashed at Deputy Sheriff Edgar Blalock’s 
throat. Sheriff J. Street Sandlin pulled his gun. He let Powell have 
a bullet that went through part of his brain. 

Just what happened in that car never did become known, 
but the guards and the boys in that car each had their own story. 

Right behind us was Lieutenant Governor Thomas Knight. 
He had gotten to that job through prosecuting us boys. He rolled up 
in his car. With him was his assistant, T. S. Lawson, and H. G. 
Bailey, the Jackson County prosecutor. 

Knight put Blalock in his car and sent him on to Cullman. 

Then the lieutenant governor, he ran right over to where I was. 
He began to scold me out. 

“You just getting a break and see what you just done.” 
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“T haven’t done nothing.” 
Everything happened in the Scottsboro case, I was blamed for 


“See what you done? You done cut the deputy sheriff.” 

“T didn’t cut the deputy. Powell cut the deputy.” 

‘The state decided to give you a break. This is what you done.” 

That break he meant was the seventy-five years in his prisons. 

Knight, he turned to the deputies and said, “Take those niggers 
right up to Cullman jail and keep the door open.” 

I knew what that meant. It meant giving us to the mob. 
Few Negroes live in Cullman, Alabama. I had heard talk about 
that place. Negroes were not liked there. If a Negro passed through 
on a freight the whites threw rocks at him. 

Sheriff Sandlin took over driving us. I said, “You going to take 
us to Cullman like Tom Knight said?” 

“No. There’s a man above Tom Knight. I got my orders from 
the governor. The governor said J got to take you to Birmingham.” 

“This I want to hear because if you going to take me to 
Cullman I want you to finish me off right here. I am not going to 
Cullman. I heard too much about that place.” 

A mob was at Cullman when we went through there. They 
sure would have been willing to walk into any jail door left open 
with us inside. Sandlin and the other guy in the front seat with him, 
they didn’t stop, went right through. 

At Birmingham another mob was all around. Newspapermen 
too. I hid my face from the picture taking. I heard people say, 
“These niggers ought to be killed.” 

In Birmingham jail they put a double guard on us. Nobody 
could see us. After all that had happened, it seemed so hushed in the 
cell. 


Chapter sak 


FROM the time the Scottsboro Defense Committee came into 
ithe picture I read talk of a deal in the papers. I heard about that all 
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through 1936 and the early part of 1937. I wondered about it. The 
Alabama people were sick of the case. They said so. They looked 
for a way out. In Alabama a crowd of about fifty leading white 
folks, they formed the Alabama Scottsboro Committee. I was in 
Birmingham jail when all this talk was going on. 

Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, he was the president of Tuskegee 
University. He came down to Birmingham to question us boys in 
the spring of 1937. I just imagine that the Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee sent him. He wanted to see if we had sound minds. I 
wondered about him coming, but I submitted to it because I wanted 
to learn everything about myself. 

“What is money made of?” he asked me. 

“Gold, silver, paper.” 

“What are houses made of?” 

“Bricks, wood, concrete, marble, stone.” 

“If a flag was up, what direction must the wind be blowing 
in order for it to be flowing south?” 

I answered, “North.” 

“What makes a cork not sink when thrown in water?” 

I said it was lighter than water. 

He took a little hammer and tapped it on my knee. 

I told him that if he found anything at all wrong with me, 
please keep it quiet. I wouldn’t like it to be known because it would 
be bad for my chances to get out if such was the case. I wanted 
freedom. 

“There’s nothing wrong with you. You have as sound senses 
as the President of the United States but you just haven’t been able 
to cultivate them like the President. You have a good mind.” 


Soon after that, in July, I took seriously ill. It was that child- 
hood hurt I got in my right leg. It would come back on me from 
time to time when the cold settled there. This time it ached like a 
toothache, it swelled. It formed pus around the knee, and the leg 
drew back, drew up. I had to lay flat on my back with my leg 
crooked up like a jackknife. I couldn’t walk. I couldn’t turn over 
in bed or do anything. Just suffer terrible pains. 

The high sheriff of Jefferson County, his name was McDufly, 
he and two of his deputies took me to Kilby Prison hospital in a 
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private car. It is a distance of ninety-six miles from Birmingham to 
Montgomery. The prison is a few miles beyond Montgomery. 
McDuffy tried to be nice. He and the deputies talked with me a little 
bit. 

“You boys would of be free if you kept the New York sons- 
ofbitches out of the case. You'd be free.” 

I answered, “How in the world can I keep anybody out of 
Alabama when I’m helpless? I’m a prisoner. I don’t have no say 
about nothing.” 

They didn’t seem to hear. McDuffy went on: 

“You kept them out of this case, you’d be walking the streets 
a free nigger today.” 

I said, ““They’re free people, this is a free country. And they 
have a free right of any kind of speech. How could I stop that? How 
can I keep anyone out of Alabama for talking and helping?” 

They didn’t hear me. They just blamed me. I saw how bitter 
they were about outsiders pressing our case. 

No sooner I got to Kilby, they. put me in the death cell! 

I knew I wasn’t under a death sentence. I was sent for medical 
treatment. 

I sat in the condemned cell from two o’clock in the afternoon 
until six. I was suffering. My leg was paining me. One of the guards 
came around. I said, “I’m suffering and want to see the doctor.” 

He was just a dumb screw. Nothing in the world dumber 
than a dumb prison guard. Just nothing. He was so dumb he was 
like a pig couldn’t see over the end of his snout. He said, “No, you 
sent here for safekeeping.” 

“Will you go down and send the warden up here? I want to 
be in the hospital where I’m supposed to be. If I can’t see the doctor 
I want to see the warden.” 

“H-mm-m. You a big nigger, ain’t you? You got to see the 
warden.” 

He went down to consult the warden about it. Warden Frank 
Boswell, he sent this guard back with another guard. They walked 
me over to the hospital. Like about one and a half city blocks. I 
could just about get there. 

I was afraid to take any medicine there, afraid they would 
poison me, or weaken me somehow. I heard such stories from the 
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prisoners. One guy, a prisoner named Seifferts, he was a doctor who 
had gone wrong. He was under a long term, and a better doctor than 
the regular prison doctor. He saw I was afraid and he said, “Now 
listen, anything that I bring you, for your good. Do you good if 
you take it. I'll help you and do everything I can for you, but you'll 
have to take the medicine.” 

That kind of eased my mind. He gave me morphine shots, and 
it gave me rest. I had a little money when I went in there. I gave 
it to the convict attendants to get good treatment. I bought my 
way through there. 


My father’s death I heard of a few months before. The details 
I learned when my mother visited me there in Kilby Prison hospital. 
They let her have forty-five minutes with me. She told me heavy 
worries brought down Dad. I knew what that meant. He never could 
take it, me being in prison. Whenever he visited me he would go 
away and cry for hours. 

My mother shook. She looked older, so very wearied out. I 
should have known how troubled she was when I saw her wearing 
hoodoo stuff. She told me she visited a hoodoo doctor in Tennessee 
just before she came down. 

She wanted to try everything to save her son. 

My mother saw law, pressure, and money all fail to get me and 
the others out. She went to the White House. She talked on 
street corners to raise money to fight for me. So now she did only 
what other troubled mothers have done. Some, they have got down 
on their knees, tried novenas, crossed themselves, or gone to fortune- 
tellers, and such. A Negro mother in the South—when the white 
man’s religion fails—she may go to the hoodoo doctor. 

Her last words, she tried to cheer me. She told me not to worry. 
She had great faith in the International Labor Defense, and told 
me what they were doing. 

I could not see then her own time had come. As soon as she left 
the hospital, then she had a stroke. It was in a taxicab between Kilby 
Prison and Montgomery. The cab driver, he brought her to St. 
Margaret’s Hospital, in Montgomery. She was there till one of 
my sisters came to take her north to Ohio. 
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My mother never did get up from that stroke. She died on 
December 23, 1937. 

That’s what put great bitterness in my heart. Nothing seemed 
right after that. I hated to believe anything, hated everybody. Losing 
my mother and father in a few months, both worried to death by 
the state of Alabama—that was the last. 

It was then I threw over religion altogether. 


I sat up in my hospital bed and listened to the radio. What I 
heard I didn’t like. To me it sounded like a deal over the Scottsboro 
case. They gave out that four would go free, five would stay in 
jail The rape charge against the four was dropped. Those of us 
to stay in jail would be subject to pardons but no time was set. 

It was a Saturday when this happened, I think about July 25. 
Some of the boys were getting separate trials at that time. Clarence 
Norris was sentenced to the chair, but now, over the radio, they said 
he would probably get that changed to life. Andy Wright they gave 
ninety-nine years, and Charlie Weems seventy-five. The rape charge 
against Ozie Powell was dropped, but they gave him twenty years 
for cutting Deputy Sheriff Blalock. All would be sent to Kilby this 
same day, the announcer said. 

The lucky guys to get off were Eugene Williams, Roy Wright, 
Olen Montgomery, and Willie Roberson. The state said they 
weren't guilty of rape, so they had been punished enough. They put 
it just like that. These would be let out of prison at once. 

The radio said this was the end of the case. It was now out 
of the courts. The defense wasn’t going to make any more appeals. 
I wondered why not. Then I figured out why. The Scottsboro 
Defense Committee had come to this deal with the state of Alabama. 
In with this committee was the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The head of the committee was 
Allan Knight Chalmers. He was a Boston man, a churchman. They 
called this settlement a victory. For the boys let off it was a victory. 
For those of us dealt off it was something else. I knew I was going 
to be kept in prison. I knew how I was hated. The next day I found 
out how right I was... . 


*See Appendix No. 9. 
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Warden Frank Boswell, he had all us five boys come to his 
office. I couldn’t hardly walk. They had opened the swelling on my 
leg, and the poison was draining. But I was still in bed. Dr. Seifferts, 
he told them I wasn’t able to walk, but still I had to go. Boswell told 
his guards to get crutches for me, and I hobbled over to his 
office. 

In the office I saw Hamp Draper, the warden general of 
Alabama prisons. He was a medium-height, hawk-faced guy. He 
looked the picture of death. You could see the shape of his skull 
bones beneath his skin. Draper got up from his seat and roostered 
up and down before us. We were his chickens. 

“Well now, I want you niggers to know your case is out of 
court. We got you. The people of New York got no more to do with 
you. You in our hands, and you supposed to do like we tell you.” 

Draper, he looked at me. He went on: 

“If a guard tell you to get down in a ditch deep as this house, 
you get down in it, and you respect him. We’re going to feed you 
plenty here, we're going to give you good clothes to wear, but you 
got to work. 

“And don’t forget—that this case have caused niggers to serve 
on jury rolls in the Deep South. I want you to know that you ain’t 
in New York. And in this prison you going to find that out.” 

None of us boys had ever been in New York. 

After Draper finished preaching he left it up to Warden 
Boswell. He turned to him and said, “Mr. Boswell, I want you to 
take these boys and put them on a job. If they try to show that they 
need help, help them. But if they don’t, don’t you forget, put that 
leather on their ass.” 

Boswell spoke up. “Mr. Draper, I’ll take all the boys and keep 
them here with me and help them. But that nigger there—Haywood 
Patterson—I don’t want him here. Kilby Prison isn’t big enough for 
him. He’s the kind of a nigger, he just disrespect white folks. He just 
disrupt us. You can send him south.” 

I barely kept from falling over when I heard that. 

Send him south. 

That meant Atmore State Prison Farm. The people all over 
the state of Alabama, they call that place Murderers’ Home. 


Part ‘Two 


MURDERERS’ HOME: 1937-1943 


Chapter 1 


ATMORE State Prison Farm is way down deep in Alabama 
not far from Mobile. It touches the Florida line. It’s about 168 
miles south of Montgomery. You might say the southmost part of 
hell. It is in Escambia County. They have a law there that nobody 
who commits murder will die for it. On the farm they take advantage 
of that. A prisoner who threatens to murder another, he will say, 
“Tl make your time.” That means for killing the other guy a few 
years will be added onto his own sentence, the years the murdered 
man will never serve. To a lifer a few years more would mean 
nothing. 

I went to Atmore in a transfer wagon. Twelve white convicts 
and one other Negro. We got there about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. No sooner we pulled in we had to march straight into 
the bookkeeper’s office. There was a clerk there they called York. I 
never knew him by any other name. His job was to look over the 
papers that went along with the prisoners. These records consisted 
of the time you been carried in prison, when you came in, what 
you were there for, and how long you had ahead of you. First York 
went over the papers of the whites. Each name he called he said, 
“Stand over there.”’ That was the other side of the room. Finally he 
came to us two Negroes. He looked over the other guy’s papers. 
His name was Allan Hines. He told Hines to get over on the other 
side. I watched York when he looked at my papers. His eyes swelled 
up like hen’s eggs. 

“You goddamned black sonofabitch,” he said, “you come 
down here and try to be tight and we going to kill you. I done heard 
about you. We going to make a good nigger out of you.” 
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He finished with me. Then he got up and said to all of us to 
let’s go. 

I was so anxious to get away from him I made the first break 
to go out. He ran at me like he was going to hit me. He said, “Nigger, 
goddamnit, ain’t you never going to know your place? You let 
these white get in front of you.” 

I stood aside to let the white go on before me to the hospital. 
On the way I asked a white boy why the clerk cussed me out so. 
This guy explained, “You one of the Scottsboro boys. You going to 
see it the bad way here. That clerk, York, he comes from near 
Scottsboro. He could have been in the mob crowd up there that 
night when they like to have got you guys.” 

We came before Dr. Hodges. When it was my turn I told him 
that before I left Kilby the doctor back there said I would be put 
on the stop-up list. That meant I wouldn’t be given any work duties 
until I was well. I told Dr. Hodges about my leg and my long stay 
in the death row. He kept saying, “Yes, I know.” Then he said, 
“That was at Kilby. Maybe you haven’t heard about this place. This 
is Atmore, so that makes a difference. You go ahead on, I'll take 
care of you.” 

The next day I saw how he took care of me. He put me right 
to work at the hardest work they had at the time. That was cutting 
rice in the rice field. To cut it you had to bend down low with a 
sickle. I could hardly walk. My leg, the way it was, I couldn’t bend. 
I suffered terrible. I was short-winded. 

The guard over me, his name was Landers. It looked like he 
enjoyed watching me. The prisoners saw I was in a bad way. One 
spoke up, “Captain Landers, this new man, he in a bad condition. 
He not able to do no work at all. Better let him see old doctor.” 

Captain Landers fixed a look at that prisoner. “I’m running 
this squad. You niggers bend your head down in that dirt and get 
your ass up.” 

He switched to me. “Don’t you look back at me, you white-eyed 
sonofabitch, you do your work.” He kept cussing so the squad heard 
it steady in their ears like the birdcalls. I held out till dinnertime. 
Then I told him I couldn’t make it any more. 

“You think you can take the consequences?” 

“Consequences can’t be no worse than what I feel now.” 
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“Guess you don’t know what consequences mean.” 

“I know what consequences mean.” 

Captain Landers sent his water boy to call the field rider. 
This was a guy named Lige Lambert. Soon Lambert came up. He 
was a deputy warden, a medium-height fellow. He didn’t look like 
a cracker. Nice-looking man, black-haired, and he had gray-blue 
eyes. With him was a deputy, a fellow named Hawks. Hawks was an 
old stoop-shoulder guy. They put me in a small auto. They drove 
me back to the barracks. They cussed all the way. Lambert drove. 
On his lap he had a big wooden-handled pistol. Back at the gate, 
Dr. Hodges was right there to meet me. He had got a call I was on 
the way in. He walked up to me and he said, “You going to get 
everything we know how to give here.” 

The doctor, he gave me two big horse pills. Each was big as 
the end of your thumb. “Here, drink this water,” he said. “Then 
get the hell back on that field. Long as you here we going to work 
you. That’s doctor’s orders.” 

Lambert and Hawks drove me back to the rice field. On the 
way Lambert spoke. “Nigger, you better get along with us. We done 
heard a lot about you. Don’t want no trouble out of you. We not 
going to give you no trouble, and we don’t expect any out of you. 
One thing you have to bear in mind to do here and that is work.” 

“T’m not able to do the same amount of work the other 
convicts do. I’m sick and I’ve been in the shade six and a half 
years. I'll do the best I can.” 

“That’s all we expect.” 

No sooner J was with Captain Landers again, he jumped me. 
“Well, I ain’t got no sympathy for you. The doctor said nothing 
the matter with you. You just an old mule needs work. And don’t 
you stumble else I put some fine leather on your ass.” 

All through that day I struggled. I was lucky I wasn’t whupped. 
In the barracks at night I just fell out on the bunk. I laid there 
puffing and blowing. 

Three days later a couple guys came up to me. One of them 
was a prize fighter known as Buttercup. The other was Sam Walsh. 
These guys, they were for me because I was a Scottsboro guy. 
“Listen,” Buttercup said, “York wants to put you out. He got 
Hubert Pickens and Wallace Hendricks to carve you up. He 
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promised them fifty bucks apiece and a pardon. We be your body- 
guards if you say so.” 

I asked Buttercup and Sam Walsh how they knew about 
that. They said Pickens told them. Prisoners always talk out of turn. 
All I could figure was York, who came from near Scottsboro, hated 
me on sight. Maybe York figured he could go places in politics by 
bumping me off. Other guys in Alabama, they got ahead on our 
case. Now York figured to do by foul what the state couldn’t do by 
fair. I said, “Okay, fellows, thanks. You stay right with me.” 

My bodyguards, they told me if I wanted to write letters to the 
outside for help they could slip them out for me. I got busy. I wrote 
letters to the International Labor Defense in New York and to white 
sympathizers in Alabama. I told them how my life was in danger 
from York and how I was worked while sick. 

While I waited to hear from them I got to know the farm. The 
farm, it was eight or nine thousand acres. It spread out about five 
miles in any direction from the camp. The prison itself covered 
four or five acres. It was a one-story wooden building that spilled out 
over the field. It had a long side and a short side. On the long side 
Negroes were housed. Whites, they were put up on the short side. 
There were about 1700 prisoners. Three fourths black. Around the 
prison was a tall wire fence acting as a wall. It was not like the 
big concrete wall at Kilby. At Atmore they didn’t need that kind of 
wall to hold you. Guards, dogs, dog boys, swamps, and civilians all 
around made it hard to get away. There were maybe a hundred 
guards around. There were six or seven guard shacks along the wire 
fence and guards in each one. There was a day shift and a night shift 
for the guards in the shacks. Near the prison there was a village. 
The guards and their families, they lived here. Most of the guards 
were kin to each other. ‘They were related to the officials of Escambia 
County, hooked up by politics. They even looked alike. Fellows told 
me that Atmore got a bad name a long time back when this was 
turpentine country. That was how they first used the prisoners, in 
turpentine work. Then they came to use the region as a farm. Maybe 
three fourths of Atmore, it was cultivated when I got there. Convicts 
were working on the other land to make it useful. They had 
thousands of acres of potatoes, corn, cotton, rice. Also scaredrew 
roots supposed to produce silk, sorghum and sugar cane and mul- 
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berry trees for feeding silkworms. All kinds of truck-garden food 
like tomatoes and cabbages for the convicts to feed on they raised 
too. 

For two weeks these bodyguards were right next to me. The 
whole prison knew about it. Wherever I went, in the cell or the farm, 
these bodyguards, they were close by. They kept their eyes on 
Pickens and Hendricks and everybody else. 

Pickens was put in my squad. He followed right behind me in 
the rice field. He was always a few feet away, tying bundles of rice. 

One day it rained. We had to get up in a barn to get out of the 
rain. I got up high on a haystack. Pickens climbed up right behind 
me. I climbed down. I had my rice knife in my hand so he could see 
it. I stepped outside the door. Pickens edged right up by me. He 
came out and looked me in the face. He said, “I know you done 
heard about what was said about me and Wallace Hendricks up at 
camp. You don’t have to worry none about me.” 

“I haven’t heard about nothing. What should I have heard 
about?’’ I made out like I didn’t know nothing. I wanted — to 
keep talking, bang himself. And which he did. 

He said, ““Aw yes, you done heard about it. Remember, you 
don’t have to watch me. I the last man in the world to harm you.” 

“Why should you harm me? Have I ever done anything to 

ou?” 
: “No, you haven’t. That’s why I would be the last man in the 
world to harm you.” 

I was mad enough to kill him now. He said enough then so he 
had told me himself what York put him up to. 

Next day we were working in another rice field. Pickens sat 
down by me. I got up and moved away. He followed. I said, “Now 
listen, I want you to keep out of my face. I just don’t want a guy like 
you around me.” 

Pickens turned to other convicts and said, ‘““What’s the matter 
with him, telling me keep out of his face? You all tell that fellow I’m 
not the kind of a fellow he thinks I am. Tell him I ain’t going to do 
nothing to him.” 

Nobody said anything. 

I didn’t allow him in my face after that. 

While I dragged through each day’s work I looked over the 
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miles of fields. It came into my mind this was a place to escape from. 
If the people didn’t soon let me out of prison by law and by promise, 
the way they said, I would leave. I would give them time. I'd see 
how they meant their talk of pardoning me. 


A few more days passed and I saw my letters had helped. I 
could tell from the way the guards acted. Captain Landers, he said, 
“Take it easy, Patterson, you don’t have to work.” I wanted no 
sympathy from him. I answered, “That’s okay, boss, Ill do all 
right.” I jumped over a ditch and the captain said, “T’s-ts, don’t 
do that, Haywood. Youre sick. Take it easy.” 

Just about then Dr. Henry M. Edmonds came to Atmore. He 
was an Alabama man in charge of the Alabama Scottsboro Com- 
mittee. 

The morning Edmonds came I was called to the office of 
Warden Frank Kelly. Kelly was a very hard man. In the cell block 
he was called the Brute. Edmonds asked Kelly if he minded if I told 
him what the trouble was. Edmonds said he was under the im- 
pression I was sent to this camp on account of my health, that I 
should be out in the open. 

I opened up. “That’s a damned lie, Dr. Edmonds. I was sent 
here to be killed off.” 

I told him how I was put to work when I was supposed to be on 
the stop-up list. I pointed right at Dr. Hodges and exposed how he 
had forced me out in the field. How I was cussed out by Captain 
_ Landers. I led right to York’s plan. I named the two guys York put 
up to kill me. I told Dr. Edmonds that York came from Scottsboro 
and hated me at first sight. 

Warden Kelly just dropped his head. He said, ‘“‘Maybe if York 
said anything like that he was just a little excited and speaking out 
of turn. He didn’t mean it.” 

I said, “Sure he meant it! He just couldn’t find the guys with 
guts to carry out his wishes!” 

I showed Edmonds my swollen leg. Edmonds was shocked to 
see the condition of it. Kelly played like a wide-eyed lamb. He said, 
“I didn’t know his condition was like that. I never would have 
checked him out for work.” 

I screamed at the warden he certainly did know it. I told 
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Edmonds I showed Kelly the drain on my leg the first day I was 
sent into the field. The guards, they knew about it. All the men in my 
squad, they knew it. “You just chased me out of your office,” I said. 

I was expecting a serious beating after Edmonds left, but I 
didn’t get it. The warden feared it that white people were interested 
in me, especially Alabama people. They never had a Negro to stand 
before them and expose them like that. Not in their presence. Negro 
prisoners mostly talked to one another about such things. I had 
nothing to lose, and told the truth. 

It had a good effect. _ 

The next day Deputy Warden Lambert called me and said, 
“Haywood, I’m not going to check you out for a while. You ain’t 
able to do a full day’s work like the others. I’m going to let you piddle 
around in the yard for a while till you gain your health back. But 
don’t think you are Mister Haywood Patterson because I’m letting 
you do this.” 


Chapter 2 


FOR several months I had a soft job. I worked on the prison 
yard keeping it clean. I got up about four o’clock in the morning— 
like everyone—but I was through work four hours later. That was 
just when the others were beginning to sweat. My job, it was to take 
care of the front yard of the prison. The rest of the day I loafed. 
I got acquainted with prisoners, guards, and the things that went on. 
In the evening when the farm work was finished and the prisoners 
came in from the fields hell opened its mouth in the barracks. . . . 

Before I got here I heard tell of the gal-boy life at Atmore. 
Gal-boy stuff went on at Kilby and at Birmingham jail too. All 
prisons all over, I guess, but I wasn’t interested in it. I was a man 
who wanted women. But this was the main thing going on among 
the Atmore prisoners. It was on all sides, like the walls. They 
built “covered wagons” or “hunks” around the beds. That screened 
out what went on inside the bunks. I heard the boys talking about 
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screwing someone or other. I thought that meant real women. I 
passed by some covered wagons. I looked hard. 

I learned men were having men. 

Old guys, they called them wolves, they saw me looking at 
this stuff and thought I might be a gal-boy. One came up and prop- 
ositioned me. I didn’t like that none at all. I said, “If any of that 
stuff goes on with me in on it I'll do all the fukking myself. I been a 
man all my life.” I doubled up my fists to show him I meant it. 

Guys kept coming up to me. Saying no didn’t stop them. I was 
being forced to be either a man or a gal-boy. They wouldn’t hardly 
let you stay outside of this life. You had to prove you were a man or 
become a woman. I would say, “Leave off. I’m looking for a gal-boy 
myself.” That was a hard-guy act I was putting on at first because 
at first I didn’t look for no gal-boy. 

It went on for weeks like that. The wolves gave me sweet 
talk. They told me I needed someone to live with, someone to take 
care of me. It hardened me up inside to see how rotten a man could 
get and it helped turn me against all people. 

At night that went on in every cell. It made me think how 
any person who thinks he knows all the answers, he’s a fool. Things 
happened there I never thought existed in the world. I never knew 
till then a man could use another man and get a thrill out of it. I 
didn’t much want to know it even after I learned. The prison 
authorities, they were for it. It helped them to control the men. 
Especially the tough ones they called devils. They believed that if a 
devil had a gal-boy he would be quiet. He would be a good worker 
and he wouldn’t kill guards and prisoners and try to escape. He 
would be like a settled married man. They especially wanted convicts 
who farmed to have gal-boys. The guards, they even matched up 
gal-boys with wolves. They liked to watch these goings on. 

Some in prison, they did not take part in such stuff. They 
escaped being either husbands or gal-boys. That was a minority. 
Even a jive preacher, he would get up on a Sunday and preach to 
all the prisoners: “You must do right. You must do what the Good 
Book say. You must choose the way of the Lord and spurn off King 
Satan. You must leave off the sinning and the julep drinking and 
must not do this or that.” That night you’d catch him all bedded up 
with a gal-boy, 
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Mostly teen-aged boys were used for this. Sometimes a gal-boy, 
he would be as much as twenty-five or thirty years old, but not 
so popular as a tender young boy. The state of Alabama had a 
school where they manufactured gal-boys. It was Mount Meigs 
Reformatory, a few miles from Montgomery. They called it the 
Alabama Reform School for Juvenile Negroes. A fine name for the 
worst place in the state. Far worse than Atmore State Prison Farm, 
from what all the graduates told me. Boys under fifteen who got in 
trouble, they were sent there. They were supposed to be taught 
trades. Also they worked on the farm that goes with Mount Meigs. 
Actually they were just got ready to be put out on the state prison 
farms or sent to Kilby Prison or Birmingham jail. All the gal-boys 
I ever talked with at Atmore who came from Mount Meigs said 
they would rather be in prison than the reform school. The superin- 
tendent there at that time, he was named Morris. He is no longer 
there. The boys all spoke against Morris. He treated them so bad. He 
worked them hard. Made them go barefooted year around in all 
kinds of weather. Didn’t feed them any more than just vegetables 
and corn bread. Just enough food to keep them existing. They called 
that reform. These boys, they sure spoke hard against Morris. They 
said he was the kind of a Negro that white folks want to have over 
Negroes. The kind that put one Negro against another to keep them 
all in an uproar. There was nothing there to make better citizens 
out of them. These youngsters, they came from povertied homes like 
mine. I know how they got there. At Mount Meigs they fought 
with each other. They fought over food, sex, friendships, and im- 
prisonment. They rebelled. They got themselves made into per- 
manent bad boys. Then they were shipped to Atmore or the other 
prison camps to be fought over by the wolves. 

Many boys in from Mount Meigs, they tried not to get into 
this. But a fifteen-year-old stood no chance at Atmore. Prisoner and 
warden were against him and he was quickly made into a woman. 

Soon after I got there I saw how a wolf would trick a young 
boy. They all worked the same way. First the wolf, he gave the new 
guy money and bought him what he wanted from the commissary. 
He told the boy he was a friend. He would protect him from the 
tough guys. He would fight for him. He didn’t tell him right off 
what he was leading to. After he spent four or five dollars on the 
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boy, he propositioned him. The boy was stunned, didn’t know that 
was the pay-off. The wolf said, ““What the hell ’'m spending money 
on you for?” The boy offered to try to get the money back. The wolf 
didn’t want the money back. The wolf knew where he could get 
help. He went to Warden Frank Kelly. To the warden he told that 
this boy was in debt to him and wasn’t good to him. Kelly knew 
what that meant. He called in the boy. First he whupped him with 
his tongue. Then he had a guard give him a good lashing. Then the 
warden said, “You go back there and be good to the old man. He 
going to give you good protection out there and you going to need it. 
You be good to him.” The warden wanted the old wolf quieted 
down. The Negro boy was nothing to him. The boy returned to the 
cell. The old wolf beat him up unmerciful. The other prisoners just 
looked on. They knew a young woman was being born. Some just 
looked forward to using her a little later themselves. If a man stepped 
in to take the boy’s side and fight the wolf, there would be a murder. 
Often there was. After the boy was beaten up and lying on the . 
floor the old wolf picked him up and brought him to his bunk. 
The covers went up over the old wolf’s double-decker bed. The 
wagon was covered, the hunk set. The boy was broken. 

I’ve seen young boys stand up and fight for hours for their 
rights. Some wouldn’t give up. The prisoners and the guards, they 
just stood around and watched a fight like that. That was the way a 
man seduced a growing boy. Beat him around till he was weak, then 
took him inside the covered wagon. I have seen some young fellows 
with a determined mind, they wouldn’t let anyone conquer them. I 
liked them for that and befriended them—even though I got to use 
the willing gal-boys myself. 

Gal-boys didn’t really like a man, but they did these things. 
After they were broken and became known as gal-boys, some carried 
on like real prostitutes. They sold themselves around on the week 
ends just like whore women of the streets. Some guys gave them 
more money than they would a real woman, maybe five or ten 
dollars. Usually you could hunk up with a gal-boy for two or 
three dollars. Gal-boys got sold off to different men. If a guy had a 
gal-boy but didn’t get along with him any more, he could put him 
up for sale. He could sell him for twenty or twenty-five dollars. News 
of a sale went through the prison pretty fast and bids came in every 
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time. Once a gal-boy was sold, the husband couldn’t touch him any 
more. ‘There was always an uproar over gal-boys in prison. They sure 
were something. That was the root of most trouble—because they 
carried on like real women and pitted the men against each other. 
You take a good-looking, tender boy; the camp went for that. 
Always made a fuss. If a boy didn’t soon decide and select a hus- 
band, there would soon be a killing. Mostly it was the wolves that 
killed one another over a gal-boy. Even when the boy made a choice, 
the others would still be after him. His man was supposed to defend 
for him, take his knife and fight for him. That’s where the trouble 
began. That’s why it was a murderers’ home. 

I once heard Deputy Warden Lige Lambert tell some state 
patrolmen that fifty per cent of the Negro prisoners in Atmore 
were gal-boys—and seventy per cent of the white. 

But there was no reform school in Alabama for white boys 
that unloaded white youngsters into the hands of white wolves. That 
just went on among the Negro prisons. Young Negro boys were put 
in with the old Negro wolves. The whites took better care of their 
white truants. We colored didn’t count. A gal-boy would spend a 
few years like that in Atmore. Then they would let him out, maybe 
when he was twenty-one or so. That is why, I later learned, the 
Negro sections of the Northern cities have so many gal-boys in the 
streets today. The Southern prisons breed them. 

No one would ever take and beat me like some of those boys 
were beaten. No one would ever get the chance to go to the warden 
about me like that. If I had to be part of this life I would be a man. 
Soon I brought myself to try it out. I patronized one of the week-end 
whores. I didn’t like it the first two or three times. It went against all 
my nature. But it set me as a man among the prisoners, not a 
gal-boy. I disliked the guys who acted like women. I called them 
fuk-boys. I called them all sorts of sorry names for doing that . . . 
but I was drawn more and more into this life. I saw so many weak 
human beings call themselves men. There were men who came into 
prison leaving wives and families on the outside, and they became 
gal-boys. I saw men learn to love boys harder than they could any 
woman. I saw beatings and jealousy and killings over it. I learned 
most of the killings at Atmore were over gal-boy stuff. It was war 
there. I would say to one of them, “You come here taking your 
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mommy’s and your sister’s places. You rotten.” I talked serious like 
that . . . and the next night I wanted them. Even after I had 
a regular gal-boy it didn’t end my troubles with wolves who wanted 
to use me that way. 

A wolf named John Peaseley, he was after me. He wanted to 
use both me and my gal-boy. He thought I was too young to have 
a gal-boy. First he tried to get my wife away from me, then he 
made a play for me. He got hold of my wife and said, “That’s a 
young man you have for a husband. What you should do, you should 
have him for a buddy, and I’ll take care of you both.” 

My gal-boy came back and told me what Peaseley said. 

“How do you feel about it?” I asked my gal-boy. “Are you 
going to do what he says or what I say?” 

“T’m not going to pay him any attention.” 

The wolf saw he couldn’t make my gal-boy see it his way, so he 
decided to intrude on me. He came to my cell, sat down, and told 
me, “Listen, I got some talk for you.” 

“What kind of talk?” 

“Listen, I know you can’t live by yourself. You got to have 
someone see out for you.” 

I got blown up. “What you mean I can’t live by myself and got 
to have someone see out for me? Now you listen to me! As long as 
you know me, don’t you ever approach me again like that! If you 
do the place will be too small for us both! I want you to know I been 
a man all my life! You can’t fuk me!” 

He seemed to take it as a joke. But I was mad with him. This 
was the same sort of stuff he talked to my boy. 

John Peaseley kept carrying on with my boy. He tried to take 
him away from me. Bought him whisky, tried to talk him out of me. 
My boy would come back and tell me what John Peaseley said. 
After a while I had enough of this and went to face Peaseley. 

“John,” I said, “now you’re a man and so am I. Just between 
myself and you, you’ve gone a little too far. My little big-eyed boy 
that you get off with every Sunday, he tells me everything you tell 
him. And I don’t like what you tell him. I don’t want you to have 
anything more to do with him at all.” 

He got angry. “‘As long as he’s here and wants to talk with me, 
I’m going to talk with him.” 
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A few days later, out in the field, John Peaseley jumped me 
again and said, “I talked to that boy yesterday and he said he didn’t 
want to have anything more to do with you. I want you to let him 
alone.” Then he raised his voice up high so the guards and the squad 
heard him, “You better not be caught in his face any more!” That 
always meant a fight. 

I didn’t believe what Peaseley said. I told him I’d see my 
gal-boy about that. I would meet him after we got inside the: 
prison. In there the guards wouldn’t be able to stop a fight so quick. 

He went back into camp that night and got himself a pair of 
shears somewhere. He put the shears in his pocket and went to his 
cell. 

I had a switch-blade knife. 

I went looking for him. 

I found him up there in my kid’s cell. He was sitting on the 
bunk talking to the kid. 

I eased in on him with my knife cocked and up over my head. 
When John Peaseley looked up he saw me. I said, “Well, John, the 
devil’s got you now. Don’t you try to resist. Just take it easy and take 
what I’m going to give you. I’m going to put a lot of hell on you.” 

I didn’t have to use my knife. I gave him a serious whupping. I 
beat on him like he was a snake. I kicked him with my heavy shoes. 

Thereafter I didn’t have any more trouble from him. He didn’t 
try to take my gal-boy from me after that. Nobody did. 

And Peaseley didn’t try to make a girl out of me no more. 
Nobody did. 

I had taken a gal-boy, whupped a wolf, and set myself up as a 
devil. 


Chapter 3 


IN front of the prison I had been working for several months. 
I noticed a couple of the other yard workers, they tried to be on the 
right side of the white yard sergeant, Captain Pluper. They bought 
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him a Coca-Cola or something else to drink every day. The prisoners 
came to me one day and said, “It’s your turn to buy Captain Pluper 
a Coke today.” 

I didn’t like to be pushed around like that. I said, “Captain 
Pluper don’t wear any trimmings. I’m not going to.” 

These colored flunkies, they got heavy with the yard sergeant 
right away. The next day one of them came over and said to me, 
“Tf you give me a couple dollars I'll get you into the mess hall. 
Else you going out on the farm right away.” 

“I don’t buy jobs in prison,” I said. “I don’t like work that 
well.” 

The next day I was put out on the farm. I was placed with 
Captain Will O’Haggerty’s squad to do ditch work. Our job, it 
was to help keep the roads on the farm open and build up new 
roads. 

It was tough. It wasn’t just work. I learned quick what my 
grandfathers went through in the slave time. You worked hard all 
day in hot and cold, whatever it was. When the sun sat on top of 
your head you just burrowed down into the ditches. You shoveled, 
picked, and dug. In the winter you were put in mud and water. Still 
you swung with your pick and worked the shovel. When the seed 
was planted you went at it harder than ever. 

I will say for O’ Haggerty, he bore no grudge against my people. 
I was with his squad a year and a half. In all my prison years he 
was one of the decent captains to work for. He was a just man. 
Wouldn’t allow any other guard to mistreat any man he had in 
charge. Wouldn’t work among other guards and squads for fear the 
other captains would cuss his men. He was against anybody cussing. 
He was a dark, handsome-looking fellow. Straight-spoken too, be- 
cause he said to me, “I never did believe you niggers guilty of 
that thing. Funny damned thing how they give some of the boys 
freedom, said they were innocent—but holding the rest. To me it 
seems right if some got freedom all should have got it.”” He was the 
kind of a Southern man, he’d say, ““That’s my nigger.’ He gave me 
an easy way while I was with him. As easy as convict labor there 
could be. At least he didn’t cuss. Didn’t threaten with a gun. Didn’t 
send me in for beatings. 
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In the morning you woke, you could hear the sparrows singing 
_ up in the prison boards. Then the steel clanged. That was the 
noise for the men to get up. Some got up mean. Most unwilling. All 
cussing and complaining. The bell rang for mess. The men got into 
lines. Like cattle, it was. We grabbed some slop to eat they called 
breakfast. Then out into the weather. 

Farm work made you hungry. With the prison fare we were 
always disgusted. Some of us, we came from homes where our 
mothers and sisters knew how to cook. We knew how greens should 
be prepared. How rice should be cooked. How to make vegetables 
taste like something. In Atmore we had to sort of eat the mess blind 
just to keep alive. 

The food problems made all of us watch out for wild game in 
the fields. While O’Haggerty was my squad captain I learned lots 
about plants, animals, all the farm things. I watched ants toting 
food. That gave me understanding about life. Those things loved life 
in their own way. My head was bent down most of the day: I had 
to look at the earth by the hour. I saw the fight that went on among 
small things. It was terrible. I have turned over a million worms 
with my digging tools, stepped on a million squash bugs. Flying 
things, they jumped down on the backs of crawling bugs and 
carried them off. I watched an ant hide behind a stone as big as your 
finger—and a beetle sneak around the stone looking for the ant. I 
never tired of wondering why life swobbled off of life so. Saw it was 
the same down there as among human beings. Everything that was 
eaten, it seemed to love life just before it was eaten. It fought unless 
it was just swallowed up. Everything seemed to put up a fight for 
its little ones, all except rabbits. The rabbit heard a noise, it ran 
off and left its babies. You could run and pick them up. A bird would 
fight you away, make all kinds of fuss about its young. You saw a lot 
of that in the spring. Mockingbirds and sparrows, they cried for their 
babies if they were taken away. Snakes, even they would put up a 
fight for their babies. But the rabbit was for himself. We watched 
for him particular, because we had to depend on what the fields gave 
up for our best food. When they checked the guys out to work, the 
guard’s flunky, or water boy, would carry a little grease and a 
frying pan with him just in case we came on any game. Rarely a 
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rabbit ever got away from us: It was about the main meat we got. 
Once there was twenty rabbits scampering by us. We jumped 
eighteen of them. I caught two myself. We circled around them and 
hemmed them off. We let out a big yell when we saw them, “Yi, 
rabbit!” 

All over the squad, up and down the ditch the guys yelled, 
“Catch rabbit! Catch rabbit!” 

Poor old rabbit, he’d get so scared from our noise, he’d squat. 
He’d damn near get a heart attack. Then we jumped him. 

All through the winter months, January, February, and 
March, when new land was being dug up, we’d pull up the bushes 
and briars. Out would come the day’s meat supply. Sometimes 
Captain O’ Haggerty, he would shoot down a rabbit and give it to us. 
He knew the kind of food we got. 

The only meat we'd see at the mess table would be green bugs 
and flies. You’d scab a bug out of the food and an old wolf next 
to you, he’d say, “Hush, that’s your meat.” But you dasn’t let a 
guard hear that said. 

Sometimes we snagged a squirrel. Some guys told me a field rat 
tasted like chicken. I knew one boy, Willie P. E. Gillespie, he ate 
every rat he could get. He said they were clean. They didn’t eat 
anything but corn and bugs. Willie, he called me over to share a 
piece of field rat once. He had a rabbit cooked up with it in a 
stew. I had a bit of it. It didn’t taste so bad, but I got sick after I 
knew what I ate. 

When we worked in the mud in the winter we caught mud 
turtles. They could bite. It’s an old Negro folksay, if a mud turtle 
catches hold of your finger it will hold until it thunders. They fight 
and strike. They run their heads back under the shell and when the 
head pops out it’s full of bite. You have to cut his head off to kill it. 
You put a stick in his mouth and let him bite on it. When he closes 
his mouth on it, you pull the stick and his head comes out with the 
stick. Then you can chop his head off at the neck. The top shell is no 
good: cut him out of it. Then you put him in hot scalding water and 
clean the rust and dirt off of him. Then take a knife and scrape his 
meat: he'll look white and pretty. There’s an old saying, “He 
consists of all kinds of meat.” 

We got big eyes looking for wild food. We had to find it. Once 
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in a while there would be a hog killing at the hog lot. Then we 
might get a small bit of pork meat for a day or two. Not often. So 
most anything that crawled, it was fair game for us. Till a man 
became degraded. Like a little guy named Boardman, he was work- 
ing in the field in the spring when he came across a black snake. He 
picked him up and said, ““Who’ll give me a quarter if I bite his head 
off?” 

The captain of the squad, Bulldog Christopher, he spoke up: 
“Tll give you a quarter.” 

The quarter swung through the air. 

The convict took the snake’s head in his mouth and bit it right 
off. 

The possum, he was a dirty animal, but we ate him. Even after 
the buzzards finished working on a dead mule or cow, the possum 
would come along and finish the job. I used to catch possums in the 
ground. They dug holes alongside a deep bank. Some made beds in 
hollow tree trunks. Whenever I came across one I caught him. The 
possum, he grins all the time but he is a mean thing to fight. I would 
take my cap and throw it in his den, clamp down on his mouth with 
my hand, and blindfold him at the same time. Then pull him out of 
the den. Funny thing about old possum. You can catch him at night. 
He goes up the littlest tree in the woods and hangs from a branch. 
You reach up, you can grab him. The young possum, he goes up to 
the top of the tree. You catch your biggest possum in the grave- 
yards. They dig down in the ground and eat the dead. They got at 
the men who were killed at Atmore. They ate dead cows, horses, 
mules. I saw buzzards go at dead mules. The buzzard went for the 
mule’s eyes first to make sure he was dead. The possum went right up 
and into the mule’s rear end. That shows you what a filthy thing 
a possum is. 

We used to catch skunks, dig them out of the ground and take 
them into camp. There’s a way you can cut the musk out. If you 
cut it out right the skunk won’t smell. An old man inside Atmore, 
John Darby, he knew how to do that. He’d do the job for fifty cents. 

Once I caught two skunks. You could find two in a hole, a 
male and a female. Pretty-looking things. But terrible if it goes 
wrong and you’re close by. Skunk shoots the musk on the tail and 
fans that tail. That’s their weapon for other animals. I brought these 
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two skunks into camp. Had the musk taken out. Coming through 
the mess hall, the first line of men was having supper and nobody 
could eat. Another guy named Breeds was with me and he carried 
one of the skunks. The dining-room sergeant, he had to run me and 
Breeds out. We were all lit up. We went to the bathroom and 
changed clothes. Still that scent was on me. My cat died. I put him 
in a box in the ground. He got a better funeral than many a prisoner 
at that place. Breeds kept the other cat and it grew to be a fine 
animal. Visitors wanted to buy it, but Breeds, he felt close to the 
skunk in Atmore, and he kept it. 

People named Pilch owned a great deal of land next to the 
prison premises. They were friendly to us convicts. If a prisoner 
escaped over their property they wouldn’t let the hounds go through. 
We bought a ham hock, or eggs or a chicken occasionally from the 
hands on their farm. The guard helped us eat it. That was the deal. 
If he could get in on it we could buy it and cook it right out there 
in the field. That poor bastard, he’d be starving to death himself on 
his salary. A guard watched me eating one noontime and he called 
his water boy. “Bring me some of them beans Patterson is chewing.” 

I heard him and said, ‘““Why should you have some of my 
beans, boss? You paid by the state.” 

“Pat, you so selfish. Them beans look good. Better than they 
give me today.” He told his flunky again, “Boy, go get them beans.” 

A convict near me, he whispered, “Pat, don’t give that screw 
none of your beans.” 

“Aw, hell,” I said, “I give him a few beans today. Maybe I 
run tomorrow.” 


When I came into Atmore I was given one spoon—like every- 
body. You carry that spoon in your pocket, or in a leather scabbard 
at your side. If you lose it you don’t get another. About the only 
way to get another, you must steal it off of a new guy who comes 
in. Sometimes you can buy one from the workers in the mess hall. 
Once you lose a spoon and don’t find some way to get another a guy 
has to eat from his pan with his fingers. Or he puts his face down on 
the pan and sucks the food in. You walk into Atmore mess hall any 
mealtime and you will see plenty of guys with their heads down on 
their plates sucking the food. The stuff gets all over their faces. It is 
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at mealtimes too when the devils strike and knife a guy; when he is 
enjoying his food and when he can’t see because his face is down in 
the plate. 

They wouldn’t have any name for the food, like in a restaurant 
or a home. They just called it “food,” just get in line and go get it. 
I never could eat it. I bought as much as I could at the commissary 
and patronized every food racket in the place. Prisoners who had 
cooked before they were convicts, they made the food for the 
prison officials. These guys would make up enough of it to sell some 
extra food to the convicts with money. That food would be fixed nice 
and right. The same cooks, when they mixed up the mess for fifteen 
hundred or more convicts, you couldn’t barely look at the stuff. 
Once in a while they served something they called cream of beef 
soup. I never saw any beef in it. Something they called “nigger in 
the hunk” you got sometimes. It was old bread mixed with water, 
raisins and sugar. A pudding. Once a week, on Friday, you got fish, 
a cheap sort of fish. They brought it in barrels from Mobile. They 
just called it “fish.” 

Sometimes during the potato-harvesting season they’d put out 
a better meal for the men so they wouldn’t have any trouble with 
them at an important time like that. Deputy Warden Lige Lambert, 
he’d go galloping over the farm on a horse yelling, “We got you a 
good meal, boys. We feeding fish tonight. So let’s get them potatoes 
out of the ground.” 

Lots of food went to waste because they didn’t know how to put 
it together, and the prisoners couldn’t eat it. When inmates didn’t 
want it, it was fed to the hogs. There would be more food thrown 
into the slops than the prisoners ate. In the hog trough I saw the hogs 
turn up their noses at it many times, and walk off. The guys would 
check out to the farm in the morning practically on nothing. ‘They 
couldn’t go that food. 

The eats got so bad there once the white boys over on the short 
side, they raised some hell. They got to some white folks on the out- 
side about conditions. A dietitian was sent into the place. He directed 
Quarles, the dining-room sergeant, how to prepare the food. He or- 
dered that twice a week each prisoner should get a glass of sweet 
milk. Right after the dietitian went, Quarles went back to his old 
ways. Then we and the pigs saw it the hard way again. 
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When we went out early.in the day we walked to work, maybe 
five miles away. We’d be worn out when we got there. Old O’Hag- 
gerty, he’d be tired too. So we all sat and breathed a bit. Some 
squads working way out would get back eight or nine o’clock at 
night. That was a chance to run, and sometimes a man did. In a 
harvesting season we’d be taken off the ditch work and put to work 
digging potatoes or picking cotton. Maybe we’d have another cap- 
tain for a few weeks. If we had to gather potatoes or something else 
that spoiled quick they’d hurry us to work in a truck. The harvest 
they thought of, but never us. Year in and out seventy or eighty 
squads of prisoners worked acreages of corn, cotton, rice, sorghum, 
and everything else. 

Sometimes we dug up human bones. It was Negro bones. It was 
bones of convicts put to death in the 1920s when the convicts were 
used hereabouts in turpentine work. Old-time prisoners told us about 
that. Guards would beat a man to death with a stick and make other 
convicts dig a grave and bury him. Nothing was said about it to the 
outside world. I saw many a skeleton and corpse in and around Ala- 
bama prisons but I never did see a good-looking one. 

Around that time, right there on the state premises, some of us 
found a Negro hanging to a tree. Nobody knew who strung him up, 
what for, or who ordered it. Nobody made a complaint. No fuss 
about it. He was just taken down and buried right in the convict 
graveyard. 

Doing farm work on poor food and working in all weather, you 
had to see Dr. Hodges from time to time. You picked up aches, sick- 
nesses, and wounds in the fields. After I exposed Hodges to Dr. Ed- . 
monds, the prison doctor changed about me. He didn’t like me any 
better, but he feared me. Hodges was the only doctor for about 
seventeen hundred men—sick, hurt, diseased, crazy, and overworked 
men. He wasn’t a surgeon but he tried to exercise surgery. It turned 
out wrong every time he cut. Any bone broken he put in a cast. A 
boy named Robert was in my squad. One rainy day we were all get- 
ting on a truck about five miles from camp. Robert was sitting on the 
tail of the truck. The driver backed the truck into a fence and broke 
both this boy’s legs. Dr. Hodges put the legs in a cast. Both grew back 
wrong. 
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Flu went through Atmore about a year or so after I was there. 
The hospital was so crowded they had to turn one of the cells into a 
hospital room. Hodges might have helped many sick guys, but he let 
them die. Some guys went before him at that time really very bad 
off. He’d send them back to the cell block, they’d die that night. 

During the seed-planting season, sick or not, you had to be well. 
You had to be out in the field. Hodges was the best man they had in 
Atmore at a time like that. “Nigger, ain’t nothing the matter with 
you. Get on out there.” About six o’clock every morning there was 
a line of patients before him, maybe seventy-five or eighty. He was 
finished examining all of them by half past six. So you can see what 
kind of attention the sick got. You couldn’t go to him demanding 
any sort of medicine you felt you might need. Hodges would ask, 
“How do you know you need that medicine?” 

The guy explained. 

“Tf you know that much you know how to cure yourself. You go 
right on out and cure yourself.” That guy would get no treatment. 

Sometimes if a guy asked for a certain medicine Dr. Hodges 
would go right for his ears like he was going to pull them off, then 
chase the guy out, or take him to Warden Kelly and say, “This man 
needs to be whupped. That make him well.” 

You had to go before Hodges like this: 

“Doctor, I feel bad. I’m sick.” 

“What seems to be hurting you?” 

Then you had to say your chest, or stomach, or whatever it was. 

Whatever you said, you got a couple of aspirins. This was the 
only medicine. You complained about your back, you got aspirins. 
You had a sore throat, aspirins. You had a serious case of gonorrhea, 
aspirins. 

I knew guys to be so bad off they had to be transferred to Kilby 
Prison hospital for proper treatment—if his family could get him 
away from Atmore. If a bad sick man didn’t have a family to see out 
for him he rotted at Atmore. 

Sometimes Dr. Hodges would say to a man, “Stick your tongue 

Then, “Nothing the matter with you. Out in the field.” 

Or Hodges would ask, “How many humpers you eat this morn- 
ing?’ A humper was a biscuit. 


out 
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The man might say one, two, three, or four, whatever it was. 

“Nothing wrong with you if you can eat that much. Get out.” 

The only time you could get proper treatment was if Hodges was 
away. If a man had a serious case of venereal he could go to the head 
convict steward, pay him five or ten dollars, and get himself placed 
on the shot list. Or get any other medicine you asked for—for pay. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea they developed there often. Some of the guys 
got it from dealing with gal-boys. Gal-boys got diseased by being 
used in the rectum. Men could use such a boy and get diseased the 
same as they could from a woman. Three or four gal-boys had dis- 
eased rectums and gave their troubles to those that would deal with 
them. One gal-boy, he was a big, pitiful fellow we called Ooh Lordy 
Mama. He didn’t know any better. He contracted a bad disease. Dr. 
Hodges did nothing about that. State of Alabama didn’t care. 

Hodges didn’t consider a man sick unless he was running a 100 
to 104 fever. He wasn’t doctor enough to know there’s a lot of hurt 
where there’s no fever; or he didn’t care. A man with no fever, he 
could be half dead from some pain, but he was checked out to the 
farm. Hoe them crops, kick up that ground. That’s all they knew. A 
sick man sent out like that, he was at the mercy of the guards. He 
would be beaten and abused by them for not keeping up with the 
work. I saw men run out of the hospital by Dr. Hodges and they died 
in the field. 

I remember one boy had asthma. Sometimes choked him so he 
would struggle for his breath. It cut his wind off. Nothing would be 
done for that kind of a patient. He’d be run out in the field every 
morning, getting all wet, getting the dew from the cotton. He’d 
choke all over the furrow and roll on the ground. I have been wet 
from my feet up to the waist many days from the dew. You’d stay 
wet like that till late in the day when the sun and wind dried you. 
Conditions like that, you pick up all kinds of coughy and choking 
sicknesses. ‘They had a lot of t.b. there. 

If you had a toothache you were no better off at Atmore than 
the Indians when they were in the wilderness. Anything ailed your 
tooth, they pulled it. A convict pulled it. A convict was the dentist. 
The first time he ever looked inside a man’s mouth was when he 
came to prison. I had teeth pulled out in Birmingham, Kilby, and 
Atmore. ‘Two times it was like this: The guy pulled a tooth. I said, 
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“You pulled the wrong tooth. It should have been the one next to 
that one.” Then he pulled the right tooth. That happened to me 
twice. Most of my upper teeth were taken out that way. All they ever 
needed was fillings. Nobody got fillings. All got their teeth yanked. 

Once Dr. Hodges got what was coming to him. Fellow, his 
name was Eli. He was a queer duck, never would say nothing to 
nobody. Wouldn’t argue; just whatever he had in his hands he let 
it come down on your head. Just crazy. I won his confidence. I made 
him like me. He had bruised up two or three prisoners out in the field 
and the authorities put him down as a “tight nigger.” Eli went to 
Dr. Hodges and said, “I’m constipated. I want something to work it 
out.” 

“How do you know you’re constipated?” 

“T ought to know if I need a shit.” 

All of a sudden Dr. Hodges jumped up from his seat and 
slapped Eli. 

Eli was not the right man to slap. Eli slapped back, much 
harder. Hodges fell off to the side. 

The white attendants and guards, they ganged on Eli and beat 
him up. Eli laid out there like dead for a long while. 


It was under O’ Haggerty I got so I could handle snakes and got 
the name “Snake Eye.” That name stuck to me all through Atmore 
and later at Kilby. 

Before I was in prison I was as afraid of snakes as anyone. Even 
when I first went to Atmore I wouldn’t handle a snake. But when I 
was pushed down in prison to the level where a knife, a dollar, and 
a gal-boy were my best friends, I got to change inside. I had gal-boys 
and felt low and rotten about it and hated myself. The state of Ala- 
bama had killed my parents. The people outside, it seemed they were 
forgetting the Scottsboro case. I didn’t hear so often from people out 
there. They cut off my mail. Wolves were my brothers. Pigs turned 
down the food that was served me. Life was low as the ground. 

One day I just reached down on the ground and picked up a 
black snake and looked it straight in its eyes. It wiggled under me 
and swung around. I laughed at it. Then I petted it. The fellows 
looked on and said, “Look at Haywood. He likes the snake.” They 


laughed. 
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The black snake can’t htrt you. I put my finger in his mouth. 
He bit me with his sawlike teeth. Not hard, just a teeny bite that I 
even liked. I put the black snake inside my shirt and he crawled all 
around inside me. A black snake on a black body. I laughed and the 
fellows laughed. 

I reached down to where there was a nest of black snakes. I put 
them all in my shirt and they wiggled around all over me so that my 
shirt was jumping. They weren’t hurting. They just tickled. The fel- 
lows all laughed. I liked it. 

No, I didn’t have fears any more. I was toughed-up by now. I 
was as mean as society can make a man. I was low as they come. I 
would do anything dangerous. Just got that way. I wasn’t made to 
be like that. But I was here, at Atmore, where I had to fight to live, 
and I got that way. If you don’t fight you don’t live there. You got 
to be a devil to get by. When I got so I could handle even the poison- 
ous snakes I knew I was a devil and the whole camp knew it. 

An old guard, he gave me the name of Snake Eye. He was so 
afraid of snakes. I would put on an act for him. I would juggle them 
around in front of me like I was an East Indian fakir. When he saw 
blue runners, coachwhips, rat snakes, and black snakes jumping 
around in my shirt, he figured I was bedeviled or gone crazy. So did 
some of the inmates. But it made them all respect me . . . or fear 
me. 

I got so I could capture any sort of snake that crawled on the 
farm. Rattlers, moccasins, anything. I’d go for one, and the fellows 
would say, “There goes old Snake Eye, going to kill himself a snake 
now. Watch him.” 

I tied black snakes around my neck like a necktie. Just tanta- 
lized everybody. 

I slipped them into prison with me sometimes just for fun. 
There was a boy with a bed right next to mine. He was my friend, a 
real guy, Mat Hammond. He was a cripple. Dragged a leg. I put 
a snake under his pillow. I called him Rocking Chair because he 
rocked when he walked. I said, ‘““Hey, Rocking Chair.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Go up there and look under your pillow and get me your 
cards.” 

He was crazy about cards. Could play all the time. He climbed 
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to his upper bunk. When he raised the pillow he just fell out. Laid 
down on the floor scared into fits. The snake wouldn’t hurt him and 
he lived through the shock. 

You take in the spring. Then all the snakes would come alive 
right along with nature. They were plentiful then. I was particular 
with handling rattlers. I wouldn’t take much of a chance with them. 
I would likely kill them on sight. I would do it just to show the fel- 
lows I wasn’t afraid of them. I could master them when I didn’t 
want to kill them. Some things in the Bible are true. It says there that 
man was put here to master all such as that roaming the earth. 

Take black snakes. When they are mating during the spring 
they are mean. They get up on their tail and strike at you. I would 
make them fight. You would think they were serious. You walk up 
on one when he’s mating and then try to walk off. He would chase 
you. But if you stop and act serious, like you will fight him, he’ll go 
the other way. I used to sell black snakes to a guy in prison there. He 
used them for bait. He was a fisherman, lived on the outskirts of the 
farm. He would give me a nickel for every black snake I caught. 
Sometimes I brought him ten a day. 

You can always make a rattler strike. You just take your hat 
and wave it in front of him and-get him to strike once or twice. You 
can tell when he spits out all his poisons. Then he’s helpless. You can 
pick him up then. Every time he strikes he lets out his poisons. When 
he goes to strike he turns also in order to pull out his torches, or fangs. 
Kill one and you can open his mouth with a stick so it touches the 
top and bottom of his mouth. You can see the poison, greenish and 
some light yellow color. The poison bag fits in the lower part of his 
mouth. It circles through his teeth when he strikes. 

A rattler struck at a friend of mine working in the oat field. My 
friend jumped out of the way just in time. Once old rattler hits you, 
you'll turn blue inside and swell up and die. Even if you step on a 
dead one, on one of his bones, if it goes into your flesh, it might 
poison you in time. 

I once caught a blunt-tailed rattler about six years old. I could 
tell the age by the rattles on the tail. I had him in my hand and he 
muscled up and jumped out. He made a circle around in front of 
me and his head came up out of the circle ready to strike. He can 
always jump his distance. If he’s six feet long, he can jump six feet. 
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I tossed my hat in his face. He spit. I jumped him. Then I killed him 
for getting away on me. I skinned him and got his hide. 

I’ve seen the mother rattler when she was scared somebody was 
coming for her young. She opened her mouth and the little ones ran 
into her mouth. That’s the way she protected them. I let her alone. 

Another time I came on a nest of thirty-eight rattlers. A guard 
we called Scarepants, he took out his pistol and killed them out. 

Whenever a snake came into the prison they just matter-of-fact 
called on me and said, “Hey, Snake Eye, one of your friends under 
the table there. Take him out.” 


Chapter 4 


WARDEN FRANK KELLY called me into his office one day 
and asked, ““Who do you get mail from, white or colored?” 

“To tell you the truth, Warden, I get mail from both sides, 
white and colored.” 

“That’s what I thought. We got a letter from a white gal here. 
Says her name is Millie Almund. There’s her picture. She’s in a 
swimming suit. She’s in a goddamned pair of shorts and she sends 
you a picture of herself that way!” 

“I can’t help that, boss, if she takes a picture of herself and 
sends it to me.” 

“No, you can’t help it, but goddamnit, we can help it. You 
ain't getting no more mail, nigger. We cutting out your mail. Any 
time a white gal sending you mail like that you ain’t getting it. We 
find you writing to white women, you catch it from us too. Hear?” 

Tthear,”? 

I was lucky not to get lynched then and there, I guess. Down 
there, the way they figured, a black man and a white woman fifteen 
hundred miles away was still too close. Millie Almund was a New 
York girl who wrote to me very often. 

With a few I had been talking back and forth for years by let- 
ter. A Catholic woman, Mrs. Lillian McCracken, she lived at Lake 
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Placid, she wrote me every week. Often sent snapshots. A musician 
in Wisconsin, Don Johnson, he was a regular writer. I heard every 
month from Anna Damon of the Labor Defense. She was a good 
friend. She sent three bucks a month from that organization right 
over the years. She visited me twice. Sometimes Joe Brodsky dropped 
me a note. Many Negro girls wrote to me. Also I wrote back and 
forth to some unions. I tried to answer all letters. 

They did not like it that I heard from so many white people. 
It was York, the bookkeeper, who raised hell about the snapshot 
from Millie Almund and had all my mail stopped. He brought it to 
Kelly. From then on, for months, the only mail they gave me was 
from my sisters and a few letters from lawyers. 

I kept in touch with my lawyers to see what chance there was 
of a pardon, the way Alabama promised. Sometimes I talked over 
the case with Ozie Powell. He had been put there in Atmore too. He 
was a wreck of a fellow, sort of paralyzed ever since he was shot by 
the sheriff. But he could work. He farmed and stayed quiet. The 
other three guys, Norris, Weems, and Andy Wright, they were at 
Kilby working in the cotton mill. I heard from them sometimes. 

Late in 1938 our case was due to come before the State Parole 
Board. Just before, I had a couple visitors. One was a psychologist. 
The other was Hamp Draper, the warden general. Each time a guy 
went before the Parole Board he had to go through the psychologist’s 
hands first. He could make a recommendation one way or the other. 
He was slick. He came in talking as if he was a friend of mine. Had 
honey on his tongue. Talked in my favor. But before a few minutes 
he was fishing for something. 

“Patterson, how did you fellows get all tangled up in that case? 
I don’t believe you fellows raped those women. But something hap- 
pened. What happened?” 

“Nothing happened.” 

“My information is that you fellows didn’t rape those girls. My 
information is that you bought something from them. Did you give 
them any money?” 

“Mister, just to tell you the fact about it, I don’t believe there 
were any girls on that train. I believe they were picked up and 
brought to the jail to tell that story.” 

The psychologist didn’t make much headway. ‘There was a new 
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man in the warden’s office. Doing clerical work. He treated me well. 
Did me favors and told me several times he didn’t believe we Scotts- 
boro boys were guilty. Now the psychologist tried to use the new man 
to get me to say something. But there was nothing I could ever say 
because nothing I had done on that train but fight some white boys. 
I told him that. The psychologist had to accept it. 

Hamp Draper and the psychologist, they didn’t like the result 
of their talk with me. Draper was a blunt man. He was a man of 
great hatred for me. Before he went he said, “Did you think you 
~ were going to be turned loose within five years?” 

“‘That’s the way I understood it, Mr. Draper. They said so last 
year when four was let out.” 

“Don’t matter what was said. You don’t go. You stay here and 
get to know all about cotton.” 

That was when I learned that the state of Alabama intended 
to double-cross the Scottsboro Defense Committee and everybody 
else. Draper went on babbling, ‘““Why no, you ain’t going to be 
turned loose. Governor Graves ain’t going to let you out. You going 
to stay here and rot.” 

A few days later my time came to go before Governor Bibb 
Graves. It was Graves who made the agreement with the Scottsboro 
Defense Committee that we boys were to get paroled in a few years 
and the case gradually closed out. 

One mistake I made when I went to see him. 

I always carried a knife at Atmore. Like all the prisoners. 

When they searched me before taking me to Montgomery to 
see the governor they found that knife. 

This was the kind of thing they were looking for. 

They worked up a big story about it. They told the governor 
I was planning to kill him with it. 

Many things I could have done, desperate things, if I wanted 
to. Many men I could have killed if I wanted to. That was not my 
way out. The way I wanted out was pardon. That’s why I was 
patient. That’s why I hadn’t yet tried to run. I carried that knife be- 
cause I always carried it. Prisoners attacked each other all the time. 
Crazy men were all around me, and they jumped on guys. A knife 
was a man’s only defense. 


*See Appendix No. ro. 
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The governor asked me what I was doing with the knife. I told 
him I had it in pawn. Which was true. A fellow prisoner had pawned 
it to me. I could not find him to give it back to him before I got ready 
to go to Montgomery. (Later I tried to get this convict to go to the 
governor and admit he had placed it in pawn to me but he wouldn’t 
do it.) 

He asked me how I got involved in the Scottsboro case. As if 
he didn’t know. I told him what I had told everybody since 1931, 
that I didn’t know how, except I was framed. 

He quoted a few lines from the Bible. Something about telling 
the truth. “This is your last chance to tell the truth,” Governor Bibb 
Graves warned me. 

“T’ve always told the truth.” 

I showed him my sore and blistered hands from ditch digging. 
Full of cuts and bruises. He had no sympathy for that. 

He sent me out. But I knew what was in back of it. Alabama 
big shots, most of them did not like that compromise. Some felt they 
had got five of us in jail and we should be kept there. The worst one 
was a former senator, he was J. Thomas Heflin. I read his articles 
in the paper against freeing us. He and others put weight on 
Governor Graves. 

Right about that time Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, he publicly 
accused Graves of a double-cross. Chalmers put out a pamphlet up 
North that quoted Graves saying he would keep his end of the deal. 
Nothing came of it—ever. 

Instead of a parole I got my first whupping. For having the knife 
on me. This was not the first manhandling or beating, but the first 
time I had leather laid on my hindsides. A whupping, it was sup- 
posed to be orders from the governor’s office. 

When I got back to Atmore, “Brute” Kelly ordered that I get 
twenty-one licks. He said he had orders. Kelly sat there in his office. 
He watched five or six guys lay the leather on. 

They had a blanket stretched out on the warden’s floor. 

“Get down there,” Warden Kelly said. 

If you didn’t get down they put you down by force. 

I laid down. One lick came down across my buttocks. 

I leaped up. Ready to fight. 

Four guards grabbed me. Held me down. 
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Then the leather came down on me twenty more times. Some- 
where, halfway through the beating I went out. 

I put that down as the worst thing that ever happened to me 
in my life. 

It hurt me so much it hurt my heart. Dr. Hodges, he had to give 
me a shot afterward because the blood stopped circulating through 
my heart. Afterwards he dressed the cuts. He put something on that 
burned as bad as the lashing. 

I was in the hospital for many hours. Then they made me get 
up to go see the warden. I went to him all bandaged. He said, “If 
one word of this gets out you going to get forty-two licks. What goes 
on down here stays down here.” 

“T won’t say nothing.” 

“If you write to those Communists in New York you'll be the 
sorriest nigger in the South.” 

It took me two months before I healed. They dressed the cuts 
every other day. When they pulled off the plaster they pulled off the 
scabs too. That kept it sore all the time. I had to go out on the 
farm each day. At first when I came in I had to lay face down 
because I couldn’t bear anything to touch it. I wore my pants torn 
open in back so the cloth wouldn’t touch my skin. 

Men were always going around Atmore with their pants open 
in back like that so their clothes wouldn’t touch their beaten behinds. 

I was in pitiful shape for some time. I felt myself drifting down 
into stir-craziness. I wanted nothing. Not even freedom any more. 
Just only to die. 

One day right after that great news passed across the farm. Like 
lightning from squad to squad. The warden, Brute Kelly, he dropped 
dead. 


Chapter 5 


THE man to replace Kelly was S. W. Hixon. He was the type 
of fellow, he had been about. Been to New York. Done everything. 
A regular guy. He knew a lot, knew how to treat a black man, how 
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to treat a white man. He was different from the regular Southern- 
ers. He told me he had been around Negroes all his life, worked 
them on his place in Monroeville, Alabama. Wanted to treat con- 
victs right. What he said and did made every convict in prison 
regard him as a father. So he got the name of Papa Hixon. Many 
guys, they got their freedom, it came from Hixon and his wife and 
what they did for them. His wife, I.don’t believe she liked Negroes, 
but she was a wonderful woman. She helped him run that place. 
She did many good things in behalf of the convicts. If it looked 
like it was going to rain Hixon wouldn’t check out the convicts 
that day. He’d keep them in. When it was cold he had steam put 
through the prison. Have the steam going all night. He wasn’t the 
type of white man to see black people suffer. He helped many lifers 
to get out. I. B. Berry, a fellow sent to prison when he was thirteen, 
Hixon recommended him for parole after he served more than 
twenty years. Hixon got a lifer named J. B. Wilson out of there. 
Other convicts too. 

Warden Hixon couldn’t act in my case. He tried to but he 
couldn’t. Told me if I went on and behaved he'd try to get me my 
freedom. He believed in everybody having another chance, not 
being in prison all their lives. He was as fair a white man as anyone 
could meet in the South: but he wasn’t big enough to spring a 
Scottsboro boy. 

Hixon was okay, but that didn’t change the nature of the 
guards. Didn’t cut down any on the farm work that had to be done. 
Didn’t change life among the prisoners themselves. Didn’t make 
any less killings and knifings going on there. 

Warden Hixon took me off the farm for a while in 1939. Made 
me a cell boy. That freed me from the hard farm work. But it put 
me in a spot. It brought me into closer touch with the prisoners and 
the conditions in the prison. It made friends for me and it made 
enemies. 

I got the hatred of a guard named Si Gumpert. He was a 
Cajun, a fellow with Indian in him. He had darkish, yellow color; 
classed himself as white. Half his nose was eaten off, cancer or some- 
thing. His feelings were easy hurt. If he had to report to the warden 
about some prisoner he’d about cry. Water dropped out of his eyes 
and he made funny hoo-hoo sounds. “‘Warden, hoo hoo, this nigger 
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ain’t working, hoo hoo. Please whup him for me, hoo hoo hoo.” He 
didn’t like me because I just wouldn’t take everything he put on a 
Negro. He was hard on all us colored, pushed and pushed us and 
complained. He was night hall boss, boss over all the cells on our 
side of the prison. By me being a cell boy, it meant I had close 
contact with him. I had to be responsible for a couple hundred 
men in my cell. Gumpert had an office in the hallway outside our 
cell. With him on duty all night were two Negro key boys, or hall 
boys. Their job was to run his errands, open and lock doors and 
such, and spy on the fellows in the cells. Gumpert didn’t like it that 
I allowed the men in my cell to gamble and have fun. He was always 
after me. 

Gumpert had one key boy, Beau Bronson. Gumpert would 
send this convict to look into my cell, to see whether I allowed any 
gambling or cooking. Now one thing I would not put up with among 
the Negro prisoners, that was a white man’s black man. I always 
understood that if I acted against one Negro Id really be doing 
something against myself. 

Negroes down South, it is hard to get them to see things right, 
whether the free ones or those in prison. They don’t have enough 
stand-together feeling where whites are concerned. Always some 
Negro is ready to sneak off to the white man boss and give away 
some plans that should help the Negro. The reason the black man 
does this, he is in a desperate condition. He feels what he needs 
first, not what the other guy needs. So one Negro works against the 
other all his life. He thinks it will better his own condition. That 
and the religious stuff, it makes all the bad sellout-type leaders the 
colored people have. But these people who run tell Master what 
the Negro is going to do, I have seen them get beaten down too, 
especially in prison. White folks don’t appreciate a rat. They just 
use a rat. Then trap the rat when they can too. Such Negroes have to 
learn the hard way. The time came when Beau Bronson had to 
learn that way. 

“Bronson,” I said, “you a convict like I am. Just a low-down 
black man in prison like me. No reason for you to come bossing me 
and telling me my job. No reason for you to tell my men how they 
can do. You displeasing to me. You displeasing to the men in my 
cell. Hereafter you just cannot come in here no more.” 
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Beau Bronson, he just hipped right along to Captain Si Gum- 
pert and told him I wouldn’t let him in. 

It got to me right away from other prisoners what Gumpert 
said to his flunky. “Bronson, you just kill that Scottsboro sonofabitch. 
He been living too long. I see nothing be done about it.” 

A couple nights later, early in the evening, Bronson caught 
the fellows in my cell gambling again. Bedtime was at eight-fifteen. 
When they rang the steel everybody had to be in bed. Nobody was 
supposed to get off the bed unless to go to the lavatory. But the 
fellows wanted to play and I let them. I would just not be a sonofa- 
bitch to my own kind. I was one of them. I was for them. I was for 
fun and I was for gambling. When Beau Bronson went and squealed 
to Captain Gumpert, the guard came around and ordered seven 
‘or eight of us to his little office in the hall. 

“What would you rather do?” he put to us. “Would you rather 
go up the mess hall, lay down across the table, and take ten licks 
each—or gamble from now till day?” 

That was bad on a guy that worked on the farm. He worked 
all day and needed his sleep. Gumpert had pulled this stunt on us 
before—when I worked in the field under O’Haggerty. I gambled 
one night like that till dawn and after I went out of money Gumpert 
made me gamble with lumps of coal. He sat right there and watched 
us all gamble with lumps of coal till we could hardly see. 

The boys each made their choice. All said they would rather 
go up to the mess hall and take ten licks of leather. 

When Gumpert got to me and asked me which I wanted I 
dropped my head. I said, “Boss, I can’t take it.” 

“You just want to be a smart black sonofabitch.” 

“Tt’s not a matter that I want to be a smart black sonofabitch, 
boss. If I have done anything to justify your feeling to punish me, 
I prefer to have you take me before the warden in the morning and 
see what does he have to say about it.” 

I knew if I went before Warden Hixon, he would look at it 
different. Nothing would be done about it. Hixon was pretty friendly 
to me. Hixon respected the way I talked to the outside world. He 
had heard about that. 

The other guys took their whupping right then. 
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In the morning I saw Warden Hixon. The warden decided to 
put me over on the short side of the prison. 

I didn’t like that, and it led to further troubles with Beau 
Bronson. 

Now the short side housed about four cells, the same as on the 
long side. All but one cell on the short side was for white prisoners. 
On the long side there were seven or eight of these cells, all filled 
with Negroes. I preferred to be on the long side where my friends 
and my gal-boy were located. 

I felt Bronson was responsible for this change as much as Cap- 
tain Gumpert. I kept telling the prisoners not to put up with Bron- 
son’s meanness. That got to him and we looked fire at each other. 
I often tried to walk over on the long side to see my friends, but 
Gumpert would get to me and say, “You been put on the short side. 
Stay there.” I answered, “I am a prisoner just like everyone. If 
you're tired of me, turn me out. I am free to go any place in the 
prison. The state gave me a home here.” 

Once when I made to go over on the long side four or five 
guards came at me. They rushed me, knocked me down, and rolled 
me around on the floor. I went back on the short side. 

I tried again. Again they rushed me and slapped me around. 
I went back to the short side again. But I was not an easy-beaten 
man. 

Bronson kept being tough to everybody. I saw him make guys 
miss their breakfast and then drive them out to do a day’s work 
on the farm on an empty stomach. One morning when I got up he 
tried that on me, and our little disagreement came to a head. He 
hit me over the head with a blackjack. 

“How long you been here?” I asked when I got up on my feet. 

“T been here since 1926.” 

“You been here a long time, Bronson. How long you got?” 

“TI got forty-eight years.” 

“T got lifetime too. We should try to get along. We might have 
to be here till we get to be old men together. Don’t do me like you 
do the others. I don’t like what you do to them. Let’s try to get 
along.” 

Then Bronson said, “I heard about you from Birmingham and 
Kilby. What you do there you can’t do at Atmore.” 
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“All right, Bronson. I want to tell you something. I want you 
to keep off me. You will keep off me from this minute. From now 
on you keep out of my face.” 

I turned and left him to think it over. I went off to ask some 
boys for a knife. I came back with a knife just about breakfast time. 
I spotted him in the mess hall. My knife was ready. 

He saw me coming at him. He could see my don’t-like look. 
And he tried to keep out of my way. 

I did not intend to hurt him bad and I did not hurt him bad. 
I cut him just enough so he had to go to the hospital for slight 
treatment. This fellow must have a lesson not to do what the white 
folks told him. 

Guards took me to the warden’s office. On the way there, pass- 
ing near the hospital, I made an attempt like I was going to make 
another attack on Bronson. It was just a threat and I let the guards 
take the knife away from me and run me out of the hospital. 

The warden made me work on the farm that day. 

Bronson got his cuts dressed and went back to his duties. 

I knew when I went back in that night Bronson might want 
to get me again. He would be in a position to get me good. He would 
be well armed. So I had to get another knife before going to my : 
cell. Word got out that I was looking for another knife, and it 
reached the warden’s office. 

By evening, when I came into the mess hall, I walked right up 
to Bronson to show him I was not afraid of him. I had no knife on 
me. He didn’t do anything. Maybe he didn’t know whether I had 
a knife or not. I passed him a couple times, going into and out of 
the mess hall. 

The prisoners and the guards, they knew there was still bad 
feeling between Bronson and me, and something might happen. 
Warden Hixon sent two or three guards to get me. In his office he 
said, “I hear you want a knife.” 

“Tidas 

“What do you want with a knife?” 

“T need something for my protection. Bronson has a knife on 
him. He might get me.” 

Warden Hixon said, “I better put you in the doghouse for a few 
days until this settles.” And which he did. 
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The doghouse at Atmore was a little house with several cells 
off by itself away from the main prison. There was a runway around 
the cells. They let me loose in the runway. I got three rings a day. 
That is, three meals. The meals were served on a round aluminum 
pan that we called a ring. And they did keep me away from Bronson 
for a while in the hope things would settle down. 

After the fourth day some guards brought me to the warden. 
“Now listen,” Warden Hixon said, “all the fighting that goes on 
around here I'll do. I sent for Beau and you and he will bring it to 
a solvement. You just as well get it out of you now.” 

Beau Bronson was standing there. 

“Go on, be friends,” the warden said. “What do you think 
about it?” 

“Sure, I’ll be friends with the guy. I want to be friends,” I said. 

Bronson said, “T’ll be friendly with him on you-all’s sake, 
Warden.” 

We shook hands. 

He was being friends with me because these white folks told him 
to. He was the kind of Negro, he would do whatever they told him. 
I shook hands because I wanted to get out of the doghouse. 

When I got back to my cell two or three guards came over to 
me and said, “You should have killed the black sonofabitch. He’s no 
good.” 

Right after that I went over to Beau Bronson and I told him 
what the guards said. I said to him, “You see what those guards 
want. They wanted me to kill you. You see the credit you get for 
being a rotten guy to your own people? Telling on us, pushing us in 
the face, beating with that blackjack? I never tell anything at all 
to these sonsofbitches. They like me better than they like you, and I 
don’t tell them anything.” 

I tried to open Beau Bronson’s eyes to the meaning of it. But 
it didn’t do any good. I never bothered him after that. They wanted 
to kill two birds with one stone. They would get rid of Bronson, a 
tough prisoner, and, if I killed him, they would finally have a charge 
against me, an airtight case against me. They knew the Scottsboro 
charge against me was no good. 

I saw then I must never kill a man in prison, and I never did. 
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Gumpert kept after me. If he couldn’t get me killed, he could 
get me hose-piped. He went up and down among the prisoners 
saying, “You hang with that Scottsboro nigger, you'll see it the bad 
way. Keep away from that sonofabitch. He’s a mean nigger. He 
means nobody no good and we mean him no good. Stay away from 
him.” So, many prisoners, they were afraid to be seen talking or 
walking with me. Gumpert taught the weak prisoners that lesson 
through a convict named Nick Heffernan. 

Heffernan had a bed right next to mine. He used to talk to me 
all the time about how bad white folks treated him before he got 
sent to Atmore. One night I was listening to him, saying nothing, 
just listening. Heffernan kept talking against white people, and 
Gumpert overheard it. 

He called us both out of the cell and said, “Haven’t I told you 
black sonsofbitches about talking after bed hours?” 

“T wasn’t talking,” I said. And which I wasn’t. 

“You fellows sit around talking about white folks. Why, if it 
wasn’t for white you wouldn’t be living today.” 

“Wouldn’t be living here at Atmore,” I said. 

“T get you for that, you white-eyed bastard,” Gumpert said. 

Next morning Gumpert went to Warden Hixon and told him 
that it went on every night, Heffernan and me “talking down white 
folks, hoo hoo hoo.” Gumpert told Warden Hixon he scolded us out 
every night but couldn’t convert us to liking white folks. 

It looked like my good will with Hixon was running out. He 
fell out of sympathy with my trouble with guards and prisoners. He 
got mad. He was surprised a couple black boys there at Atmore 
didn’t like white folks. Warden Hixon, he ordered us hose-piped. 

About three guards laced into us, Captain Holmes, Captain 
Pratt, and somebody else. They put big welts on us. A hose-pipe blow 
just swells up. It leaves no scars, but it is very bad on the nerves 
afterward. Heffernan, they beat his eyes all up with the hose pipe. 
Afterward Hixon told him, “That damned old Scottsboro nigger, he 
going to get you in some serious trouble. You listen to him and see 
how you come out.” 

And it was Heffernan who lectured me so much about the 
bad nature of white folks. They scared him so much he stopped 
talking to me altogether. He wouldn’t look at me. He became afraid 
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of me. Later he got paroled for doing a good job of staying away 
from me. 


Chapter 6 


THE outside world, it became less interested in the Scottsboro 
case. I still heard from people, but less money came to me. I had to 
look for ways to make money in prison. There were plenty. The 
place was loaded with petty rackets. I was in on many of them. 
Being a cell boy, being inside, I got in on things. I couldn’t eat the 
regular mess. I had to have money to buy decent food. I had to 
take care of my gal-boy too. The guards would see me bringing a 
bosom full of good things to eat to the boy I’d be with and they'd 
say, ‘“That Haywood, he sure takes good care of his women.”’ Pris- 
oners came to me for help. I helped them. I had to help my little 
sister Louise through school. She was living in the North now with 
the rest of my family. I had been sending money home from prison 
ever since the time of the trials. I helped them out more while in 
prison than when I was out of it. 

At other times I needed money from home. They sent it to me 
concealed in a pasteboard box. My sisters would take the bottom 
side of a cardboard box and open up the paper seams. ‘They put bills 
in there and glued the paper together again. Inside the box would 
be food, cigarettes, toothpaste, soap, and such. The officials searched 
the package when it came. They looked over the articles in it, then 
placed the stuff back in the box and gave it to me. I knew where 
to look for the money. Sometimes forty dollars came like that; once, 
sixty dollars. That’s how I transacted business with the outside. 

Many of the white convicts were dope takers. If we had some 
contact with them it was mostly about something crooked or some- 
thing for sale. Sometimes guards, they brought in morphine, pare- 
goric, and other drugs. But they were fired if they were caught at it. 
The prisoners, they would shoot this stuff into their face or the bot- 
toms of their feet. The white prisoners trusted me to hold this dope. 
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for them while the captains would be looking among them for it. 
I would never tell on them. When I was found with such stuff in 
my hands I wouldn’t tell where it came from. 

Negroes used benzedrine. They bought nose inhalers, tore them 
open, and chewed the benzedrine. It made them keep awake. 
They couldn’t sleep with that stuff in them. You could buy benzed- 
rine for sixty-two or sixty-three cents and resell it for six or seven 
dollars. I knew weak guys to die from taking that stuff. They 
chewed it, lost weight; it took all the flesh off them. Negroes made 
and drank a lot of julep. 

Whites drank shoe polish, shellacs. They mixed shoe polish with 
water. They took anything they thought would make them feel dif- 
ferent. You could buy an ounce of paregoric for thirty-five cents 
and sell it for four or five dollars, seven if a guy wanted it bad 
enough and looked to be suffering a lot while he bargained with 
you. Mostly the whites went in for these dopes. They fell far lower 
than us blacks at Atmore. A very degraded lot they were, and us 
black prisoners, we had little respect for them. Their color didn’t 
stop them from getting low as snakes. 

It wasn’t really that the men sank. They were pushed down; 
all of us, white and black. You put men in a sewer, they will get 
muck on them. 

Once a week, on Sunday, the officials let prostitutes come in the 
prison and grab up on a few bucks. They were from Montgomery. 
Three might come on a Sunday and each woman would take on as 
many men as she could stand. One woman took on a line of forty 
men I knew of. Guys went in her cell, one after the other, a few 
minutes apart. When she came out of the cell she was staggering 
like drunk. Some came out there and did it for no money, just for 
love of the thing. Such a woman might pick a favorite and come 
back the next week and bring him cigarettes or something. Some 
guys got visits from their wives or sweethearts, and used nobody but 
them. It was done in a little cell on the main floor. That was going 
on for some time till a convict Negro preacher named Liggett, he 
wrote to the Capitol. He explained to them about the people in 
charge of Atmore letting that go on. He told them it was against 
the law. The governor had that cut out. Liggett got treated badly 
after that. They transferred him to a road camp and beat him up. 
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The authorities, they liked that to go on. They were sex-sick. 
They could sit in their front office thinking about what was going 
on in back. The guards, they liked to walk up and down in front 
of a cell and watch that stuff go on. A warden of one of those 
prisons, he ran the prison the way he wanted to, not according to 
any ideas about how a prison should be run. They got appointed and 
they just went ahead and ran a place. They didn’t know the differ- 
ence between punishment and reform, a prison or a whorehouse. 
Like the guards, all they knew was their pay check. 

Men used animals there, cows, sheep, mules. Using animals 
was a racket for the fellows that worked in the fields. A man might 
be sent to Atmore from the outside because he had been with some 
animal, sodomy they called it. He might get five or ten years for 
that. But in Atmore it became a legitimate racket. The same guy 
could go to the mule barn and he could have a she-mule for fifty 
cents. He paid the mulekeeper four bits and went into the stable. 
The mule, she seemed to like it. 

One prisoner, he made a good living just making and selling 
knives. Whenever we wanted a knife he was the man to go to. He 
made them from pieces of iron, scrap, any old metal that could 
be filed into a dirk. The knives were short and long. You could order 
one to your style. I would say to this guy, ““How much do you want 
for that knife you’re making?” He’d answer, “A dollar.” Then I 
said, “A dollar? That’s too much for trouble.” Pd give him a quarter 
or something like that. 

I had to have a knife on me. Everybody did. Crazy guys were 
on all sides. You never knew when they would attack for no reason 
at all. Guards were always putting up prisoners to kill one another. 
That was one of the worst rackets because the officials bribed a man 
with a pardon for killing somebody they didn’t want around. Then, 
I had to protect my gal-boy. Wolves would be making passes at him. 
I had to defend for him from beatings by the tight guys. Devils were 
jumping on guys weaker than themselves all the time. For a couple 
years now a knife had meant more to me than religion. I had faith 
in my knife. It had saved me many times. 

Every ninety days or every six months a prisoner got a new 
pair of shoes, depending on the kind of work he did. But the 
prisoner would have his old shoes fixed up and sell the new ones 
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to the guards for a dollar. The guards, they would sell it to the 
civilians in the prison village for three or four dollars. With money 
you could buy the good will of most guards. They were so poor them- 
selves. Money could buy you freedom if you had enough of it. You 
could pay a guard to let you run off the farm. He'd let you get a 
good start, then make the discovery you went. It went on all the 
time. That was why they wouldn’t let any prisoner have more than 
five dollars a week on him. They were afraid a prisoner would buy 
his way past a guard. 

Card and dice games went on all the time. The guy running the 
game, he got a nickel cut on each hand played. In the South they 
have a card game called the skin game. You make money fast that 
way and lose it fast. It was my favorite gamble. 

I had a nice store at Atmore. I carried everything the main 
commissary carried. When the regular commissary closed, business 
went right on in the cell block. I bought from the regular prison 
commissary and sold it in the cell block at night for a profit. I made 
a penny on a nickel. On a dime I made two cents. Certain things 
the commissary didn’t carry, but I could get them from the outside. 
Such things I made a nickel profit on. I didn’t press my debtors. 
Poor guys that needed something, I slipped them things. I made 
money and made friends. 

Guys in prison, they tried all kinds of rackets. A Negro boy, 
Abe Hatton, he joined a Lonely Hearts Club on the q.t. through 
a magazine. He pretended he was free and seeking companionship, 
but he was after suckers who would send him money. He sent a 
description of himself and gave the address of the prison, Route 3, 
Box 115, Atmore, Alabama. Once a lonely heart girl sent him her 
picture and she turned out to be white. They caught him and gave 
him forty-two licks. He couldn’t walk after that. No man is much 
good after the leather goes down on his backsides that often. The 
backsides is soft, it is not made to be whupped up like it is butter. 

Some prisoners, they pulled rackets through the Negro news- 
papers. One guy read the “Lost Relatives” department in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. Maybe a brother would be lost. He wrote a letter 
pretending he was the lost brother. He wrote, “Dear Mother, or 
Dear Sister (whatever it was). I was reading in the paper where 
you were looking for me. I’m in a little trouble and that’s why I 
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haven’t written. I’m well and’ getting along fine. I have been given 
a $100 fine and ninety days. You can send me one hundred dollars 
and I’ll be home on such and such a date.” A letter about like that. 
Lots of people sent money on letters like that. Once a woman came 
in from North Carolina looking for her husband. She had sent a 
convict six twenty-dollar bills and a Bulova watch. Then she paid 
him a visit at Atmore. In the visiting room she said it wasn’t her 
husband. The prison people had to give her as much of the money 
back as they could get, and the watch. The prisoner, he got his from 
them afterward. They tried to get the guys to call off rackets that 
involved free people on the outside. 


Prisoners weren’t the only ones in crooked business. When 
the prison heads went in for it they did it in a big way. It was a con 
game that made it possible for York, the clerk, to leave Atmore and 
go into business. An old Negro named Frank King, sent up for 
twenty years, got a World War I bonus of $840 in 1938. King had 
been a confidence man himself. He had many phony ways of 
getting money from people, but finally he got caught and sent here. 
When this bonus came, York got hold of him and had him sign 
this money over to him. York fixed up papers that promised to get 
King his money back and more besides. Then York quit clerking 
at Atmore, went back to Scottsboro, and opened up in business. 
King, he never did get his money back. The same thing King had 
been doing for years, the clerk did to him. Conned him out of his 
bonus. But York, the guy that wanted me killed and gypped Frank 
King, he is free in Scottsboro. 

The biggest racket, the state was in; that was the farm. We 
convicts slaved year around on seven or eight thousand acres of 
soil. ‘The soil was rich. We were made to be good farmers because 
guards stood over us with shotguns from sunrise and before, until 
sunset and after. We planted and harvested all kinds of crops. We 
raised most everything you can grow in the South. Figure it out 
the way us prisoners did. Did we wear clothes from the cotton we 
grew? We were half naked most of the time. Did we eat from the 
square miles of Irish potatoes we grew? We ate what they called 
seconds, rotten potatoes or poor potatoes. Who got the quality po- 
tatoes? Where were they shipped to? What was paid for them? Who 
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got paid? All day long, in harvest time, private trucks rolled up into 
the front yard of the prison and took off with loads of produce. 
We saw the names of the companies on the trucks. They came from 
Georgia, Indiana, and Florida. The people in those states and other 
states ate convict-raised food regularly and never knew it. 

The same thing went for most of the other big crops. We saw 
none of it, or little of it, or the worst of it. We knew it was being 
taken away from us who raised it. A small portion of the stuff we 
raised was dished out to us in the form of hot watery garbage served 
on an aluminum ring. ; 

Livestock they had on the prison property, cows, sheep, pigs, 
yet we saw no meat except once in a great while a slab of decayed 
stuff with things crawling in it that nobody would eat. Guards and 
officials got some of the good meat. When their scraps came to us 
it was packed with garlic, it was embalmed, to make it possible to get 
it down our throats. 

Somebody got a make on all that stuff we raised. How much 
of the money taken in went to run our prison? How much went into 
the pockets of the prison heads who could and did favor their busi- 
ness friends? 

The prison farms of Alabama, there are a half dozen going all 
the time, that is the business the state of Alabama is in. Many a guy 
on those prison road camps, he was there because some Alabama 
county put up a sign during harvest time. The sign said that vagrants 
without money must work on a prison farm or road for thirty or 
sixty days. These guys they arrested and stamped a crime on the 
fact they were broke, and put them to working. 

Beside what the state did through its prisons and farms, our 
rackets inside the prison were small. The prison farms of Alabama, 
that is the part of the old slavery that still stands down there. To- 
day, like in the olden days, they feed a man enough to keep him 
alive and work him all day. Long time ago, old master, he got the 
take from that. Today the state of Alabama, it gets the take direct, 
through its prisons and the officials who run them. 
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Chapter 7 


TWO thirds of the inmates of Atmore, they were nearer crazy 
than sane. A few dozen were real mad, dangerous mad, all the 
time. They should have been in a mental place. The right in the 
head were always watching out for the wrong in the head. Crazy 
and sane were put together in the same place and a war went on 
between them. That was another reason a man had to have weapons. 
You never knew when a crazy guy was going to steal up on you in 
your sleep and cut your heart out. Some of these guys, they were 
crazy before prison. Maybe that was how they got in. Others became 
stir-crazy after living in such a place and seeing so many crazy ones 
around them. It was hard to keep your senses here. My own got 
cloudy very often. Sometimes I could see but not see, feel but not 
feel, know and not know. I went through the days like a hand goes 
around the face of a clock—because it has to when things are 
wound up. I saw knifings and murders, one after the other. You 
couldn’t always figure who was crazy and who sane in all this 
goings on. 

Soon after I got to Atmore I saw the first crazy guy go wild. 
He cut up several men before they got him under control. When 
these guys went mad they didn’t know what they were doing, just 
wanted to kill everything in their way. If a mad guy attacked you 
and you defended yourself against him and hurt him, the warden 
punished you for it. Even if you didn’t defend yourself you got pun- 
ished. Just if you were involved. Atmore wasn’t just a prison. It was 
a prison, a crazy house, a farm, and a pit in hell all rolled into one. 
There were guys there, they made reputations for themselves as 
tight guys and killers just from defending themselves against the 
insane. If they hadn’t, they’d have been cut up themselves. It went 
on like that all the time, every few days a knifing, every few weeks 
a killing. A knifing didn’t even make much talk. They’d say, “Hear 
about Latch Morgan? No? He stole so-and-so while he was sleeping 
last night and nearly killed him.” No more talk about it. 
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So much that went on there, it was mixed up with the gal-boy 
stuff. Once there was so much trouble over that, Warden Hixon 
took all the gal-boys and put them in one cell on the short side. The 
convicts called that cell Hollywood. The wolves, on the long side, 
they got all excited about being robbed. They put on a strike and 
said they weren't going to work or behave till they got their dames 
back. The guards, they had to go in among the wolves with hose 
pipes, clubs, and pistol butts and beat them over their heads till 
they were quiet. 

The reason they kept insane convicts at Atmore was that many 
of them would work. If a crazy guy slaved most of the time and just 
went nuts once in a while that was all right with the state of Ala- 
bama. Don’t make him well, just make him work, keep cultivating 
that new land. Work was the big thing there. The sane and the 
insane were often against it. 

Take Jody. He was off in his mind. He didn’t bother anyone. 
Just cussed all through the day talking to himself. Rubbed his hands. 
Didn’t seem concerned in nobody, not even himself. He picked up 
dirty food on the ground and ate it. He picked up cigarette 
butts, tore them up, rerolled them, and smoked them. Crazy 
as he was, he wanted to get out of Atmore. He made two or three 
attempts to take off. He sure could think up slick schemes. Once 
he slipped out in a trash wagon. He hid beneath the trash. When 
he went through the gate in the trash wagon he even got by the 
guard. It was the guard’s job to jab a long pointed iron rod into the 
trash to make sure nobody was going out in it. I think Jody put 
some wood between himself and the trash. But he came out of the 
trash too quick and they got him. Once they tried to work him in 
the field. When the guards saw how he carried on, they put him 
back on the inside. Inside he told the guys, ““Don’t nothing work but 
a fool and a mule.” Maybe he wasn’t so crazy. After that they just 
kept him locked up. 

Archie Bradley, he got shell-shocked in World War I. He was 
let out of the Army as disabled for life. He especially wouldn’t work 
when it was cold. He wouldn’t even eat when it was cold. He'd just 
twist up like a pretzel in bed and stay numb. I’d be cleaning up my 
cell. Everybody would be out on the farm but me and Archie. ‘The 
check-up man would come along and say, “Who’s there?’ Archie 
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answered, “What the hell youswant with me?” The check-up man 
said, “Why you don’t check out for work?” Archie told him, “I 
wouldn’t check out for Warden Hixon, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill, Joseph Stalin—and not even Joe Louis.” He didn’t 
either. : 

Many old guys were there. Alabama has been using them at 
slave farm labor ever since they were young. Some could talk about 
way back as far as the early part of this century when they fell into 
the hands of the law. They could tell you about prison conditions in 
the days when convicts mined coal around Birmingham and killed 
each other down in the mines. One old guy, they called him Nut, he 
had been there thirty-three years when I got to Atmore. When he 
walked he dragged himself and held his hand against his body. He 
had been whupped in his time so he was paralyzed. Paralyzed and 
crazy. They gave him a parole when he was sixty. They gave him a 
mule, a wagon, and a plow and told him to go out and make his own 
living. He stayed out for a year. Then came back and gave himself 
up to the state. Said he couldn’t make a living out there. He was in 
prison thirty-five years before he died. : 

Another old guy was Yancy Peters. He killed a lot of men in 
the coal mines. He was paroled two or three times but he was too 
old to help himself outside. The state didn’t want him because he 
couldn’t produce any more. He was just a burden in his old age. 
They shifted him from one farm to another. But all his life was 
given to the state and he felt he should stay with them. They took 
him back. 

That was about what the state of Alabama wanted for me, to 
wind up like that after a lifetime of slave labor. 

Merle Meyers, he in a way was a very good-fortune Negro. 
Good fortune seemed to follow him. He was a brilliant man but very 
dangerous. Very smart one minute, very murderous the next. He 
was a highly educated man. He cold-watered Negroes for serving 
God. He was against the religious prisoners. He told them they 
should give praise to Frederick Douglass. “That’s my God,” he 
would say. “You Negroes worship some dead god, a white man’s 
god who’s against you.” Merle only killed twelve people. The reason 
he didn’t get the chair, he knew how to get along with white people 
down there. I saw him cut a guy’s throat from ear to ear. If you out- 
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argued him he was ready to kill you. If he was getting the worst 
of a friendly argument he’d run his hand in his pocket, take out his 
knife, and open it. Merle killed a barber in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Why? The barber showed he knew more about history than Merle. 
Merle tore open the guy’s throat with a razor. He wouldn’t let 
anybody know any more than him. But he liked me and wouldn’t 
let anyone mistreat me. He believed we Scottsboro boys were inno- 
cent. I could go to him any time for a favor and get it. Merle had 
a funny sense of justice. He didn’t want to see anybody injure any- 
body else. He’d kill the guy that injured the other one. He thought 
that was just. I saw him reach for the throat of Lewis Cider, who 
Merle thought was cheating in a gambling game. Cider couldn’t 
ever talk good after that. I tried to talk Merle out of trouble, and 
often saved him from cutting guys’ throats. I’'d pull him away. No- 
body else could do that with Merle. I was the only one who could 
argue with him; he would take it from me. But he had his hand on 
his knife all the time, even when he talked with me. Even so I 
learned more from him than from anyone. About history, Frederick 
Douglass, slavery, and all that. Merle was a little fellow, light- 
colored, weighed about one hundred and thirty-five pounds. He 
batted his brown eyes all the time he talked. His face was wrinkled, 
he had gray hair. He felt a no-good Negro should be killed. He 
moved among the men of Atmore, a noted killer, crazy as any 
human being could be. Sometimes very crazy and sometimes very 
sane. 

Jed French, he was off in the mind. He was sent there for 
killing his wife. He would stand around and say nothing, but he 
acted childish. If a prisoner passed by, he just spit on him. Those 
who didn’t understand he was crazy would give him a fight. He 
wanted to get away from Atmore. One winter day in the woods he 
told his captain, a fellow named Crone, “Getting out, Captain 
Crone.” That meant he had to make nature. Captain Crone told him 
to get out. Jed got out and started walking. He kept on walking, 
intending to walk off Atmore. Crone shot him in the leg. After that 
Jed passed through Atmore like he was in a dream, talking he was 
going to get Crone sometime. Jed had an argument with a prisoner 
we called Baby Wing. (This fellow’s right hand was off at the wrist, 
so he got that name.) Jed spit on Baby Wing. Baby Wing knifed up 
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Jed a little bit. Whenever they met after that they fought. Baby 
Wing always got the best of him. Jed got so he carried a piece of 
iron. He would jump Baby Wing whenever he had the chance. Their 
fight went on like that a long time. Lots of feuds between the men 
went on for months and years till something happened. The warden 
called me in. He saw I was sympathetic to poor Jed and felt I could 
handle him. The warden, he asked me what I could do. I said, “Just 
move him in my cell.” 

“You think you can keep him straight, Patterson?” 

“Sure, I can keep him straight.” 

He gave the guy to me in my care. First I had to gain his con- 
fidence. He chewed tobacco, so I would go to the commissary and 
get him some. Then I would sit and talk with him. He had an enemy 
there named Joseph. I got him to lighten up on Joseph and leave 
him alone. Later Jed was sent to Kilby. Up there he killed some- 
body. Then they sent Jed to the madhouse at Mount Vernon, Ala- 
bama. He should have been sent there from the beginning, before he 
killed anyone. But as long as they can get farm work out of a man, 
they hang onto them at Atmore. That was the curious thing: many 
very crazy men were willing to go out and work and seemed to be 
able to do it. To the state that was the best part of a man, that he 
could work—till the nut cracked. 

Another old guy, very crazy, but a good worker, he’d get a 
sharp nail, or anything with a point on it, and jump people and 
stick the thing into them. He got a boy like that once. They locked 
him up, then turned him out among the prisoners again. A very 
dangerous guy to be among normal people. He stuck me with a 
nail like that when I passed him. I understood he was crazy and 
just warded him off. I knew he had no business there, and I faulted 
the state of Alabama for it, not him. 

Another guy I had to be around, it was Jessie Howard. Howard 
‘was stir-crazy. He would go around the prison saying to anybody 
about anybody, “I kill the sonofabitch, I sure kill the sonofabitch.” 
‘You’d just hear him mutter that all the time. He was sent to prison 
in 1927 for murdering his sweetheart at Dalton, Alabama. He sure 
loved her. She slipped out on him as a woman will sometimes do. 
He couldn’t take it. He killed her. 

Fellow named Harms, he killed his gal-boy. He said he killed 
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him because he loved him. He loved him so hard until he killed him. 
Nothing would be done about a murder like that. The prison officials, 
they would get a little worried if the killings came too often, but they 
liked it that one black man killed off another. 

Jack Stone, he killed a gal-boy too. Jack got twenty years for 
that beyond what he was already serving. He wasn’t so well liked. 
He rated as a bad guy because he beat up guards and wardens. They 
would have liked to see Jack dead. Instead they beat him over his 
buttocks with leather so bad that he could never walk again good 
after that. His ass was scarred and marked like a furrow in the field. 
It stayed sore all the time. He killed his gal-boy because the boy 
tried to swing out on him. 

Big Joe, a good-natured guy, but dangerous, he killed two boys 
and would have killed more if they hadn’t stopped him. He was a 
trusty. He always had a smile and was full of fun. He treated you 
nice. But then something came into him and he had to cut and 
kill. I saw him cut a man almost to death and then sit down and 
cry. He cried because he didn’t kill him. Joe’s gal-boy had another 
gal-boy for a friend. They called that “swapping out.” They got the 
idea to walk out on Joe and be by themselves. It made a big fuss 
there for a time. The wolves that used gal-boys, they were on the 
boys’ side. Big Joe got a knife and killed both of them—and he tried 
to kill the wolves who took sides with the boys. 

One Sunday morning Moe Ames fooled his gal-boy around 
between the buildings at Atmore. He busted his skull. They found 
the boy later that afternoon, but he died in the hospital. Ames got 
five years added to his time for that. The gal-boy had been stepping 
out on him. 

I saw one man get killed for slapping another in the face. The 
guy who did the slapping thought he was a great tight devil till he 
found himself dead. A guy we called Cripple Sam, he had life there 
at Atmore for being a killer. He was playing a gambling game of 
some sort with Happy Mackintosh. Happy slapped Cripple Sam and 
got away with it. Happy thought he was big and tough after that. 
Every time he got in a game with the fellows and got sore he said, 
“T’ll slap you around if you don’t behave. Ask Cripple Sam if I 
won't.” He said that all over Atmore for a year, told people how 
tough he was and referred them to Cripple Sam for proof. Cripple 
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Sam was a patient killer. He waited a year. One night Happy 
Mackintosh was in a game and again he threw out a hint of what 
a great slapper he was. Old Cripple Sam, he was right near by listen- 
ing. So was I. Cripple Sam waited till the next morning. He watched 
Happy Mackintosh washing himself at the long sink. Happy was 
putting soap on his face now. The soap was over his forehead and 
getting around his eyes like soap always does. Then Happy put the 
towel over his head and across his eyes. That was too bad for 
Happy. Cripple Sam, he was in for killing anyhow, he lit on Happy 
and cut him all to pieces with a dirk. Sorry part of it all was that 
Happy Mackintosh would have gone out twenty-one days later a 
free man. 

White boys, when they killed each other, they’re no different 
from black. They’d steal up and do a meatcutter’s job too. Zeke 
Blatch was a white boy, very tough. He had killed two guys him- 
self. Smoky Joe, he was white, he killed Zeke. Smoky had a big long 
knife. He stepped out from behind a door and started putting it in 
Zeke. Each time he put it in, he twisted it. When he pulled it out, 
he pulled out some of Zeke’s flesh and tossed it over his shoulder. I 
watched that whole thing. Zeke couldn’t live after that. Only a few 
minutes. 

Prison killers, they were all cowards. They all stole a man, never 
warned him. They’d get a man sleeping, sitting, eating, any time 
except when he faced them front. ’ve watched a killer trail a man 
all day long till he found him in exactly the right position. Some 
men, they have been killed, they never knew who or what hit them 
or why they were killed. You just saw them laying there dead all of 
a sudden. 

Many who went to prison for murder, they were apt to be crazy 
when they did it. The fact that they would go on murdering like 
they did at Atmore proved they were crazy—not just what you 
would call responsible criminals. So you take crazy murderers and 
put them in with sane men, mix it with the gal-boy stuff, and officials 
helping black boys to kill each other off, and you get Murderers’ 
Home. That’s why I became tough and mean and just an old Snake 
Eye. Or I'd have been killed. 

The killers became my good friends. I hated them and feared 
them but never showed it. All those mean guys determined to kill, 
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I always gained their confidence. I had them for my best friends. 
They wouldn’t harm me or let anybody else harm me. In a way, me 
being a Scottsboro boy, it simmered through their bedeviled minds. 
I was something to get better treatment. Then they knew I was a 
devil too and they respected that. 

How I got the Mussolini treatment was from a run-in with one 
of those crazy guys, Mac Alsop. This happened in 1940, a few 
weeks after they took me out of the cell block and put me out on the 
farm again... . 


I knew Alsop very well, worked in the same squad with him. 
He was sent up from Montgomery for killing a policeman who came 
into his house. They gave Alsop the death chair, then changed it to 
life. He said he killed in self-defense. I am sure he did; but he killed 
a white cop and that was bad. He always told people his home 
was in Germany, or in some other country. Always talked about 
faraway places. He never did name this country. He disowned it. 
He nursed a fear that a guard, any guard, was going to shoot him 
down any minute. The bosses, they took a mean advantage of his 
sickness and often threw up a gun at him like they were going to 
shoot him. Mac Alsop would jump behind other prisoners and beg 
for the captains not to fire. The guards, they laughed like hell then: 
they had their joke. It was a fact that a prisoner who was sent there 
accused of a crime against a white person got the worst treatment. 
The officials, they hounded such a man. The prisoners, in self- 
defense, avoided a man hated by the officials. So Mac was really 
a persecuted man and he went about with a bad-persecuted feeling. 
That made him so nervous and excitable that the prisoners had to 
defend themselves against him. I’ve seen them attack him, tear his 
hair, and muss him up till he’d be bloody. For him to tell it, if one 
jumped him, a thousand jumped him. That was his sickness. 

But Mac was a very good worker. He could work two rows of 
cotton at one time. Same as an electric machine. He could do two 
rows faster than any one man could do one row. While he worked 
he'd be cussing someone, anyone near by. He’d be afraid. He'd say, 
“T put your head in hell if you mess with me.” So in a way he in- 
vited his own troubles. 

While I knew he was sick, the time came I had trouble with 
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him too. He made it bad for everybody. In the field picking cotton 
he set the pace too hard. Old captain, he’d be cussing out us hind 
fellows, telling us to catch up with him. “‘Mac,” I said, “try to check 
your speed. Let’s all work together. You making it bad for me and 
the rest of the fellows.” 

Mac flew off in the mouth. “Now you ain’t my boss, Snake 
Eye, and I works like I wants to.” 

Mac’s buddy, Walker Horton, worked right along with Mac, 
except that Mac did his own row and Horton’s too. I thought if 
I could check Horton it might slow down Mac. I said to Horton, 
“Work along with us. Mac is making it bad for us. You know only 
a machine can keep up with him.” 

Horton didn’t like that. He said it looked like I had something 
against him, and it was time to get it out. 

I arranged with a couple other fellows, Johnny Matlock and 
John Henry Moe, for the three of us to get up at the end of the row 
before Mac and Horton got there. Matlock, Moe, and I crept along 
fast, not bothering to pick much cotton. But I was picking up lider- 
knots. These are lightwood pine knots. By the time I got to the end 
of the row I had four of them. When my pals came alongside me 
I slipped them each a club. 

I started arguing with Horton while my pals began with Mac 
Alsop. It looked like Mac was moving to do something to Johnny 
Matlock, so I stopped bothering with Horton. Instead I laced into 
Mac with my club, and my pals put their lider-knots over Mac’s 
head too. 

We beat Mac all over and ran him out of the squad down near 
to a little creek. He jumped into the creek and went across to the 
other side. He stood there bellowing like a bull. “Fifty of you guys 
just done jumped me. That ain’t fair. Fifty!” 

I turned on Walker Horton and said, “I’m not going to give 
you what I gave Mac. You get something different. Just to teach 
you a lesson. Because you don’t know any better than to work along 
with an old crazy guy like Mac who does two men’s work.” 

Him I went at with my fists. That don’t do most men much 
good when I go to work that way. My muscles are good. My fists big 
and hard. I’m no boxer. I fight with my anger. I rested up for a 
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while, talked with him a bit. I reminded him I warned him before 
that Mac was going to get him in trouble. Then I whupped him a 
little more. 

Mac was still across the creek bellowing. He wanted water. He 
was dying of thirst. “Come over and get it,” I yelled. He wouldn’t 
come. 

Right here we struck the whole squad. No one would do any 
work till we had the question of slowing down the work settled. 

A guard came up, his name was Ambler. It looked like he was 
on my side. I was much surprised to see it. He turned on Mac Alsop 
and Walker Horton and said, “Old Haywood, he’s a good worker 
and a good nigger. You just made him mad and got him upset.” 

That way he quieted us all down—but I noticed he sent his 
water boy to call the warden. There were three or four phones at 
different points on the farm. In time of trouble a water boy or a 
guard got to one of them. 

As soon as the warden, the deputy warden, and the dog ser- 
geant got there I saw what game my squad captain was playing. 
Captain Ambler turned to them and said, “That damn nigger, 
Snake Eye, he don’t want to work and he don’t want the other 
niggers to work. Look what him, Matlock, and Moe did to the other 
niggers. He most killed Mac Alsop and Walker Horton because they 
wants to work and he don’t want to work.” 

I said to Captain Ambler, “I thought you was for me. You just 
said you was before the warden got here.” 

*You-all a no-good nigger.” He turned to the officials and he 
said, ‘““Take him out of my squad. I don’t want him in my squad 
any more.” 

The warden took me, Johnny Matlock, and John Henry Moe 
in his car. They drove us back to the prison for punishment. Striking 
is bad stuff on a prison farm. You don’t have nothing but pure gall 
to fight with. 

They had Dr. Hodges waiting there in the warden’s office with 
a gallon of castor oil. Each of us must take a teacupful. That was an 
aluminum cup holding about a pint. 

I couldn’t take a whole cup. I said it was too much. “This is 
one sort of medicine I can’t take.” 
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“You got to take it.” 

‘What kind of a doctor are you, Dr. Hodges? You giving castor 
oil out for a punishment, instead of for a cure!” 

“For you this is a cure.” 

The other guys started drinking theirs. 

The guards jumped on me, whupped me around, kicked me. 
They cussed and yelled, ““You got to take it! You just got to take it!” 

They didn’t want to give me a real beating right there in the 
warden’s office, so one said, ““Take him down in the doghouse and 
give him the works down there. He’ll take it there. If he don’t, just 
kill him in little pieces.” 

The bookkeeper, a new one named Sewell Lustbill, something 
like a friend, was sitting there. He didn’t want to see this happen to 
me. He went along to the doghouse with all of us. I saw he was 
feeling bad about it. He took me apart from them and said, “There’s 
no use you getting whupped up. You'll get whupped up and then 
you'll have to take the oil anyway. Why not take it the easy way and 
get it over with?” 

I decided to follow his advice. 

I took the castor oil and forced it down. 

The three of us were handcuffed along on the concrete floor 
of the doghouse. They had big buckets there and we sat on them. 

Every half hour, the warden, the deputy warden, and the 
doctor came around to see how we were getting along. They laughed 
and talked about it. I said nothing. 

“How you coming? You got anything left in you? Your guts 
still in you?” 

I still said nothing. That got them very mad. 

“He wants to be a tough nigger. He don’t want to talk. All 
he wants to do is shit.” . 

Now right at the time John Henry Moe was sitting there taking 
his punishment, his discharge papers came in. He had completed 
his time. They had to come to the doghouse to release him. They 
took him off his pail. 

That left Johnny Matlock and me handcuffed together. 

We stayed there handcuffed like that till nine o’clock the next 
morning. Then the warden gave orders for us to be turned out. 

My stomach has never been the same since I took that oil. 
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In Italy I always understood Mussolini, he gave castor oil only 
to political prisoners. In Atmore anybody got it for anything. 


Chapter 8 


FROM the time they put me back on the farm in 1940 I was 
no longer under Captain O’Haggerty. I was in other squads, had 
many other guards. These guards got sixty dollars a month. Twenty 
of that went for rent, the rest they fed and clothed their families 
on. In a way they were our prisoners. They were with us outside in 
all kinds of weather. They gave us trouble, we gave them trouble. 
They had no pity on us, we had none on them. These screws put 
us prisoners against each other, they played favorites, they were 
killers as much as the prisoners there. Maybe they were the poorest 
grade of white men in the South. For their piddling salaries and the 
title “Captain” they spent their lives in a prison world. A guard’s 
life wasn’t much happier than a convict’s. They lived in fear of their 
lives all the time. Their lives and their jobs. Scarepants we called 
one guard. He was afraid of his own shadow. He trembled all the 
time. He carried a shotgun and pistol. One evening he was driv- 
ing his squad. He turned around and caught sight of his own 
shadow. He shot at it. He thought it was someone trying to get 
at him. 

The guards had child minds. Some fancied they were cowboys 
just because they could ride a horse around and carry guns. All 
these horse-riding guards, they had cowboy-style boots. Captain 
Thomas, he wore a Western outfit, a big hat, two belts, and a big 
old wooden-handled Spanish pistol. One belt held his pants up. The 
other held up his pistol. The pistol belt he’d wrap around his rear 
end and the scabbard would hang low near his knees. He tied the 
end of the belt around his knee with a shoestring. He carried a 
squad that plowed the field and as he paraded around he’d yell out, 
“I’m the man that taught Tom Mix what he knows. I trained his 
horse Tony.” He’d cluck-cluck with his tongue, spur the horse in 
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the belly, and gallop around in a circle like he was at a rodeo. We 
laughed and thought he was a goddamned fool. 

There were several guards like that. On week ends they went 
to town and saw movies, or maybe they saw a Western.at the camp. 
That’s where they got their ideas. Then they’d jump on their horses 
and put on an act. They'd take a shot at a bird or rabbit and let 
out with a cowboy caper. We could always tell when they’d been 
to the movies. They’d come out shooting the next morning as if 
they were after rustlers. Some were good marksmen. One guy had 
studied a Western actor wearing a holster shoulder fashion, with 
two straps running suspender style. He tried that and wrapped 
himself up with it so that as he rode he was always in danger of 
hanging himself. He’d put on some terrible acts, yell ‘“Hiyo-o-o, 
Silver,” and prance around. 

A guard named Dobbs, he looked like Tim McCoy and could 
pass for McCoy’s brother. He rode a pretty speckled horse. He’d go 
along the main highway galloping like a cowboy, making a sight 
for people going by in cars. Sometimes a couple of these Atmore 
cowboys would be galloping along together, like they were on the 
range. They’d have their coats off so people could see what they 
had on them—their guns. I used to wonder about that, how these 
guys could think they were so big because they got sixty a month, 
the name of Captain, a gun on their hip, and their white skin. 

Such sorry guys they were. A new guard would nearly always 
be raggedy and barefooted, look more horrible than a convict. 
He’d be so poor he’d buy socks, overalls, and raincoats from the 
prisoners just to look as well as they did. Deputy Warden Lambert 
called me over once and said, “You got a new guard there. You 
kind of look out for him and show him around.” 

I showed the new guard how to get around the camp and fields 
and back to the prison. After a couple paydays this guard took to 
cussing me and showing off. I said to him, “I’m the same fellow that 
showed you around when you came here and didn’t know nothing. 
I’m the guy that put good shoes on your feet, remember?” 

“Youre still a nigger to me.” 

It didn’t take a guard long to learn how to put fear in a con- 
vict’s heart. Some guards clowned with their pistols and shotguns 
like they were going to kill us. We convicts looked at each other 
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when a screw kicked up like that and felt each other’s hate for him. 
Guards weren't so quick to clown like that before the devils. Only 
before the weak guys and their flunkies. 

: I saw a guard swing his gun around like that, and a weak guy 
just about got down on his knees and said, ‘Oh, boss, don’t shoot, 
don’t shoot.” The guard laughed and walked off feeling important 
and white. Guards tried that on me. I turned my back and said, 
“Okay, screw, go on and shoot. You be doing me a favor.” They 
wouldn’t shoot then. I didn’t fall out scared before any of them. 
I was arguing with a boss like that once when a flunky, Cal Finch, 
ran up to me and said, “Don’t hurt old boss, please. Don’t hurt old 
boss.” And he started to fight me to protect the captain. It was bad 
stuff to fight a guard. Any Negro that did that, they put him down 
as crazy. A black man didn’t have the right to feel outraged. 

If a boss thought maybe some Negro wasn’t killing himself 
working, here’s how he straightened the thing out. He said, “‘All 
right, old nigger, come here. You sit right down over here.” 

The prisoner knew what that meant. He said, “Oh, boss, don’t 
ask me to sit down. I’m doing the best I can, boss. Don’t send me 
in, please, boss.” 

The guard didn’t listen. He said, “Water boy, call up and ask 
them to come out for this goddamn sonofabitch.” 

The water boy did as he was told. A half hour later the field 
rider, dog warden, and deputy came along. Their truck was well 
loaded with hose pipes, pistols, and clubs. As soon as they arrived 
the captain said, “This old nigger, he ain’t keeping up with his 
squad. He don’t get his ass on up there like the rest.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Captain, we fix that.” 

There were three or four main places they took you for pun- 
ishment, to the woods, to Wet Weather Creek, or the gravel pits. 
Sometimes right back to the warden’s office. 

If it was to the woods it was for a straight beating. Two or 
three guards would lay on with their leather or hose pipe. 

I saw them take a man to the gravel pits. The guards and the 
prisoner got out of the field truck. They made the convict stick his 
head in the car where the window was. One guard wound the glass 
down on the convict’s neck so he couldn’t move his head. The glass 
would cut him if he scuffled. Another guard got in the other side of 
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the car and hit the guy in the head. A third captain was on the 
outside beating the convict in the rear. He got beaten at both ends, 
while his neck was screwed down so he couldn’t move. 

When they took a guy into the warden’s office, the warden or 
a deputy would be sitting there and he’d talk to the convict. He’d 
ask why the prisoner did this or that. All of a sudden a guy eased 
out from behind a door with a hose pipe or a club. He slipped up on 
the convict and knocked him to the floor. Then everybody in the 
room, deputy warden and all, stomped on the man. 

(Sometimes, if a prisoner missed work, they made him stand 
up all day handcuffed to cell bars. That was worse than working 
out in the mud or sun under a bad boss.) 

I was in Captain Watkins’ squad when I got into a scrape that 
ended in a half dozen guys getting baptized in Wet Weather Creek. 
The creek was the main water running through Atmore Farm. It 
went between the prison camp and the milk dairy. 

Little Rock, he stole a pistol from a guard and brought it into 
our squad. He told me about it and gave it to me. I buried it in a 
stump hole way out on the farm because I knew it was a hot gun. 

The camp was in an uproar for two or three days because the 
guards knew a gun was stolen. They stripped all the convicts. Lined 
us up naked like we were newborn babes and searched for the gun. 

Two rats, Joe and Bill, told the warden that the pistol was 
between Little Rock and me. We were on the spot. I told Little 
Rock, “You talked a little too much and those rats talked too much. 
The best thing is to give up the pistol. If not something serious is 
going to happen.” 

Warden Hixon, Deputy Lambert, and Dog Warden Ogilvie 
came onto the field by our squad. They asked for Rock. 

Now there happened to be another fellow there they called Big 
Rock. Big Rock ran over to the deputy’s*car when they called for 
Rock. They took this poor fellow to the barn and beat him up. Then 
Big Rock told them it must be the other fellow, Little Rock, they 
wanted. And which was true. 

They came back and they called over Little Rock. I told him 
to compromise and tell them where the gun was. Little Rock had 
them call me over. When I got to their car Lambert asked, ‘What 
do you know about this, old nigger?” 
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“First I want to get an understanding from you that I won’t 
be punished and the others won’t be punished if you be given the 
gun back.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“There’s no use me talking.” 

“Do you know where the gun is?” 

“T can take you to where the gun is provided you don’t punish 
me or any of the other fellows.” 

They promised they wouldn’t, because they wanted the gun. 

I got in the car and drove with them about six miles. 

On the way one of them said, ‘““Haywood, we know damn well 
you didn’t get the gun. Rock got it and turned it over to you.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked. They didn’t answer. I said, 
“One thing they didn’t tell you. They didn’t tell you what became of 
the gun, did they?” 

“T tell you one thing. If you don’t get the gun it’s too damned 
bad for you and Rock.” 

“You going to punish me for knowing things?” 

“That’s damn right.” 

When we got to the place I took them to the stump hole where 
the gun was. 

“You just show us and stand back.” 

I pointed out the place. Two captains stood behind me with 
guns cocked. Another dug down and got the gun. 

As they took me back they discussed whupping me. Instead 
they decided to take me out of Captain Watkins’ squad and put 
me in Captain Manley’s squad. 

But they had to punish somebody for that and decided to 
punish Little Rock and six other guys in the squad for knowing and 
not telling. They took them all to the bridge at Wet Weather Creek. 

As fast as they knocked the convicts into the water and they 
came up, they knocked them back in again. They beat them and 
pushed their heads under the water, and bobbed them up and 
down like they were apples. 


There was an old guard, Captain Hibbert, he was kind of 
ireakish. He got something out of putting people into pain. He 
carried a squad they called Riskers, a kind of trusty squad made of 
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certain men they would risk im his work. They fixed fences, so often 
they were far away from camp. Captain Hibbert, he always had a 
few dollars in change on him. On the wagon that carried his squad, 
he kept a strap about four feet long and weighing maybe four 
pounds. 

Every day at lunch he offered the boys in his squad five 
cents for every lick they would take from him and his strap. 

A boy called Strick would lay down and take as high as fifteen 
or twenty licks. Sometimes he used to make two dollars a day that 
way. 
Once this guard asked me, “Want to make some money?” 
“I’m always ready to make some money. What do I have to 
do?” 

“Go under this leather.” 

“You better keep that money.” 

I saw many guys, hard up for money, lay down under the 
leather. When that guard got through with them they were all 
torn up in the rear. 


We didn’t have too much contact with the white prisoners. 
Their squads were all white, ours all black. They'd be working 
somewhere, we'd be working somewhere else. Sometimes though 
we would be close by them. About four white squads and two Negro 
squads, we struck once over the bad food they were sending out. 
We were hungry working in the open all day. We couldn’t stand no 
more of the watery greens and snap beans they cooked up and the 
poor-done corn bread they sent out to hold us for the whole day. 

A signal passed between the white squads and our work gangs. 
About a hundred of us altogether, we just squatted. We told our 
guard, Captain Landers, the cussing captain, we wasn’t eating, and 
we wasn’t working. 

He said, “I know the food is not fit for you, but eat what you 
can and I'll tell the warden how you feel.” 

By now dog boys from several squads were running into camp 
with the news. While they pigeoned off to the warden we all just sat 
in the sun and roasted and rested, waiting to see what would happen. 

Pretty soon the steam whistle at the camp blew three short 
blasts. That was the usual signal for us to get back to work. We didn’t 
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budge. We could see out to the other squads and they didn’t move. 

Captain Landers, he got going on us. “You giving us a sit-your- 
ass-down strike? Maybe you want collective bargaining? Maybe 
you want the C.I.O. set up the Atmore local of the Farmers’ Union? 
Maybe you want to get your heads shot right off your goddamn 
necks?” 

Then he threw up his gun like he was going to shoot, but only 
shot his mouth. We all just sat. 

In a few minutes the warden and his staff rolled out in their 
truck. They were well armed. They came at us with weapons up 
and talking sharp. They might have shot a few of us if we’d have 
kept on. One by one the guys in the colored squads, they got up. I 
was the last to stand. 

The white convicts put up more of a fuss. We could see across 
the field the trouble the guards were having with them. They were 
beating on them something awful. The officials, they didn’t like it 
that white convicts teamed up with black. They hated the white for 
that more than they did us. 


The guards were always ready to see two black boys fight each 
other. They loved that. They got the same thing out of it as watching 
Negroes dance, or listening to them sing. In prison we didn’t sing 
or dance much, but fought a lot. When the prison officials got wind 
of serious trouble between two inmates, and if they didn’t want a 
killing they had it boxed out on week ends before an audience. 

They rigged up a regular prize ring in the mess hall and made 
the men put on gloves. There’d be two or three such fights each 
Sunday, and it was a big event. They'd run three, four, six, or eight 
rounds, three minutes each, depending on how serious the men were 
about killing each other. The prisoners, the guards, and their 
families turned out for these matches. Everybody had to pay ten 
cents admission, including the convicts. That was one way the 
prison people got back part of the fifteen cents a week they paid 
the prisoners for slaving on the farm. 

The fights were dirty brutal things because the guys were out to 
draw blood. They were worse than cockfights. Nothing like the 
regular professional fights where the guys are in it for money and 
know enough not to slaughter one another. That’s why they made 
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these prison fights only a few rounds. A few rounds was enough for 
one man or the other. 

I was in a match like that with a young fellow named John 
Dilly. John used to kid me about my case and we mixed some bad 
words. It came to where he jumped me with a knife. I was trying 
to be on my good behavior and decided to go to Warden Hixon 
instead of knifing back. The warden told me I had best go a few 
rounds with John over the week end and settle it that way. No use 
anybody getting killed. 

Now I never fought with gloves on and had no training. I 
fought all my life with my anger, and in prison with steel weapons. 
I couldn’t afford to take no licking in a ring from anybody. I got 
hold of this guy and I said, “Listen, kid, when you get in that ring 
with me you take a goddamn good whupping from me, else ’'m 
going to get you afterward in my own way.” 

He knew I meant it all right. 

When he got in the ring with me I beat him damned near till 
he was senseless. He was sick when I was through with him. He 
didn’t dare take a poke at me that might knock me down. 

The next day Warden Hixon gave him a bad whupping for not 
fighting me. 

That boy sure got the worst of that deal. My reputation as a 
devil stayed right on up. 


Another time I fought a guy before prison guards, much 
messier than my fight with John Dilly. This was the fight I saw 
how the captains enjoyed putting us on each other like we were 
dogs. I have enjoyed seeing two dogs fight and I knew after this 
brawl how those captains felt. 

The truck we were in took us to a cotton field about five 
miles away one morning. Chester Lasker, a Negro boy in the squad, 
he used to like to kid all the time. He kidded everybody. He was 
singing, ““Wake Up, Julie,” a song he went into from time to time. 
I started to kid him about that. 

When we got off the truck he grabbed me, put his hand around 
my neck, and jerked me around. I said, “You just don’t kid me 
no more, so I won’t kid you.” 

He wanted to fight. We went to it. 
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The guards, Lee Hist, Cornwallis, and a couple others, they 
felt like seeing a good fight. This one wouldn’t even cost them a dime 
to see like the Sunday matches. 

“Go to it. Go to it,” all four of the captains said. 

Pretty soon Lasker had me down on the ground. Then he 
showed he wanted to fight unfair. He grabbed my private and 
started to pull it. 

While I struggled I said to the bosses, “I thought you wanted 
a fair fight. He ain’t fighting fair.” 

All the guards laughed. One of them said, “Let him pull it 
out.” 

I was stronger than Lasker and broke his hold loose. 

I turned over on Lasker. I got to really working on him. The 
fight was going on for some time. He was giving out and I was giving 
out, but still we fought. The other convicts, they said nothing, they 
showed nothing. They kept watching the guards. The guards were 
enjoying it so. 

I began to get the best of it. My fist kept crashing down on 
Lasker’s jaw. 

“Here now, here now, break it up,” Captain Hist said. He 
and the other guards moved in on Lasker and me and said, “Patter- 
son, get off him. That’s enough. That’s enough.” 

I said to Captain Hist, “When that guy had me down and was 
. fighting unfair you said, “Let him go to it.’ Now that I’m getting the 
best of him, you want to stop it.” 

They stopped the fight. The guards, always anxious to see me 
take a licking, called it off. 

But the fight wasn’t over. 

While we went to picking cotton I looked for a lider-knot. I 
noticed one about a foot long. I put it in my sack with the cotton. As 
I picked cotton I moved closer toward Lasker. I kept him in front 
of me, because I didn’t know but maybe he’d jump me too if he saw 
the chance. 

I got near him. I pulled his head around and knocked him in 
the side of the face. Blood gushed from a hole. He hollered, “Oh, 
boss !”’ 

“Ain’t no use calling him because I’m going to kill you. He 
helped you before, but not now.” 
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The boss-captain yelled, “Cut that out. I'll send you in.” 

I didn’t bother Lasker no more. But back at the prison that 
night I went to his cell. I said, “Heard you want to get me when 
we get in. Here I am.” 

“No,” he said. 

*“Let’s be friends,” I said. 

“Okay.” 

“What for we should give those guards a free show and a good 
time fighting before them?”’ I asked. 

“You right. It make me feel bad to see them guards so tickled 

at us beating on each other.” 

Thereafter Lasker and I became true friends. 


Warden Hixon and Deputy Lambert drew up in their car to 
where I was working and called me over. Something they had to say 
to me. I walked up to them. Lambert said, “Don’t you know to 
take that hat off when you come up to white folks?” 

“T don’t see no ladies around.” 

“You don’t see no ladies around! You see white folks around?” 

“Yes, I see white folks. My teacher, she taught me no matter 
what the weather was doing, whether raining or snowing, to take 
off my hat to a lady. It seems to me you want to take something 
away from the ladies.” 

“You taking off your hat, nigger?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” I took it right off, very, very quick—but they had 
to ask me. 

Sometimes a guard who didn’t like me, he would say, “Come 
here, nigger.” If he wasn’t the captain of my squad I wouldn’t go, 
because he could shoot me and claim I had been advancing on 
him. I knew of a number of cases like that. 

You couldn’t work too fast and you couldn’t work too slow. 
You were whupped if you went too slow and if you went too fast and 
got way up ahead of the rest of the squad they might claim you were 
trying to escape, and take a shot at you. 

Days and months went by like that. All you did was work and 
fend off the guards and the inmates. Even when you worked steady 
and tried your best to stay out of trouble you never knew when you 
were doing right or wrong. In the prison there was no bulletin board 
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with rules or regulations posted telling you what to do and what 
not to do. You were never told any rules. They just kept you living 
in dread for everything you did and did not do. You had to always 
say, “Yes, suh,” “No, suh.” If not you got whupped. Where there 
was no law, no rule, there was no right or wrong. When a man 
thought he was doing right, somebody, a guard or a prisoner, 
thought it was wrong. The only law was the leather. Then you knew 
you had done something wrong. No matter how hard you worked 
you heard no human words of praise or kindness. Just orders and 
cusses. You carted off the stump of a big tree. The boss just said, 
“All right, niggers, put her over there.” In a man’s sleep at night 
he’d be imagining the old captain putting the leather on him. He’d 
yell out in his sleep, “Oh, boss, don’t hit me. Heaven’s sake, don’t 
hit me.” The prisoners in his cell would yell at him to shut up or 
they'd hit him. 

Back in 1931 when I first was sent to Kilby I had dreams of 
the outdoors, the fresh smells and the green world. That soon passed 
and I got to dream of the guards—and of escaping. From the time I 
got to Atmore I began to think of running, but the thing that held 
me was the hope I might get pardoned. Inside me I wanted to give 
them a chance. As time passed I got more interested in what hap- 
pened to the guys that escaped. 

Deputy Warden Lige Lambert, he was smart. In a way he knew 
Negroes. He always said he could tell one who would run from one 
who wouldn’t. He was a guy, he could get work out of the prisoners. 
He’d call them “my nigger,” “my people,” and he ran the ass off 
every convict at Atmore. That’s why he was important there. He 
said to me, “You know the best way to get along is to co-operate 
with us, and not with your fellow men back there.” 

I knew my fellow men didn’t mean me much good; they were 
a bad-beaten lot, wrecks, crazy, criminals, unreliable, but I knew 
my white bosses didn’t mean me any good either. And I chose my 
own kind. 

“You going one of these days, ain’t you, Pat?” Lambert said. 

“Oh no, boss, I likes it here. I likes white folks too.” 

I don’t think that fooled him. He turned to a guard and said, 
so I could hear, “That damn nigger, he going to run as soon as he 
gets half a chance.” 
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I helped many men to escape. 

This boy, Joe Jackson, he wanted to go. He was new in our 
squad. He decided he should take off before the captain got good 
acquainted with him. I told Joe if he wanted to go, go, and I would 
cover up for him. It was cane season time, a good time to get away. 
The cane was tall and thick then, and the guards couldn’t see a 
man working in it. 

As Joe left, going down the rows of cane, he came upon 
a water boy belonging to another squad. This water boy came right 
over to the boss of our squad and squealed. Our captain lined us 
all up and started counting. He said he had nineteen men checked 
out to him, not counting his water boy. 

I mixed up the captain. I helped him to discount. I got him to 
count nineteen men, but including his water boy. He was such a 
dumb screw I could mix him up and he saw it my way till lunchtime. 
At lunch there was another report a man was missing and another 
count-off. Once again I tried to mix up the captain, but he finally 
said, “No, I think I should have twenty, including my water boy.” 

I saw I couldn’t cover up for Joe Jackson any more and I said, 
“You right, boss, a man must be missing.” 

They found out it was Joe missing and they set the dogs on his 
trail. By four o’clock that afternoon Joe had got fifteen miles away. 
He got trapped at a farmer’s house where he was looking for help. 
That farmer called up the prison, and the guards and dog boys went 
to get him. When the dog boys came on Joe one of them stuck him 
in the back with a dirk. 

The dog boys were hated by all the prisoners. For bringing back 
a man who ran they got better food and a few more privileges. They 
could dress in blue suits. The rest of us wore white. They could go 
to town at night and enjoy themselves, have women. If they were 
punished for some reason and put back in regular prison clothes and 
had to work on the farm or inside the prison, they would cry like 
babies. 

Their job was to train the hounds to get runaways. Whether 
it was a black or a white prisoner they were after, a convict who was 
caught was beaten right away. First the dogs, maybe five or six 
packs, would bite him all up. Then the dog boys near beat him to 
death so he’d lay there quiet till the guards came. Then the guards 
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came and got him on his feet and did tricks with him. They’d make 
the convict catch hold of a horse’s tail and hang onto it, while the 
captain sat on the horse’s back and drove as fast as he could. Or 
they would put a rope around a man’s neck and make him run 
behind the horse till he fell and was dragged. 

A man who escaped Atmore, if he did, he deserved to get 
away. 

The dog boys and the dog warden of Atmore, they have many 
secrets. They know what happened to Arnold Ruth. He tried to 
get away, the prisoners knew he was caught, but nobody ever saw 
him again. Another guy named Pop, somewhere on Atmore 
premises, he was caught, killed, and buried by the dog boys when he 
made off. 

Leo Collins, when the dogs got him, they bit through the main 
artery of his leg. But Collins had to go to work at once. So did any 
caught convict, no matter what his condition was after the dogs, the 
dog boys, and the guards finished with him. One guy, he goes 
through life today, his privates all eaten out by the dogs. They didn’t 
even cease working him in that condition. I know about the beating 
they gave Will Gray, a fellow I covered up for when he left. He came 
back toward camp after he had made a clean getaway, to get a horse. 
They got him and beat him unmerciful. 

Jed French, that mental-sick guy who spit on people, he got 
forty miles away once on a mule. The day he escaped he was on a 
truck. He heard the driver say to one of the guards, “Captain Crone’s 
whole damned squad just escaped.” When Jed heard that he said, 
“Well, there’s another going.”’ He jumped off the truck and he ran. 
It was evening when he left. He got five miles to where they kept 
the mules. Jed eased up on the guy that cared for the mule shack and 
he said, ‘Listen, I’m trying to get my freedom and I want one of 
these mules. If you say anything about it I’m coming back and kill 
you.” Jed rode all that night and the next day. They found the 
mule forty miles away at a place called Flomaton, Alabama, late 
the next day. They knew Jed couldn’t be far away. They got him a 
few hours later. They sure loved to bring back a crazy man if they 
could get him to go to work for them. 

When a convict escaped at Atmore and you heard those 
hounds barking, the men stopped to listen. That would be a tense 
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minute. Everybody’s heart would be with the man making a get- 
away. Sometimes you could hear the barking get awful loud and 
hot and you knew they were up on a man. Like once a guy ran 
down in the swamp not far from where we were working. Thirty 
minutes later we heard he was dead. They killed him but they 
pretended he killed himself. They said he cut his own throat. A 
man didn’t have to cut his own throat when a dozen dogs were there 
to do the job better. 

The love of life was inside all of those men, the sane and the 
insane. 

It was in me too. 

Escape became my great study. 

In my mind was growing a map of the countryside. I knew 
the farms and roads, the towns and trains all around here. 

They didn’t know what I was thinking. What I was planning. 
I just said, “Yes suh, Captain,” “Whatever you say, Captain,” 
“Coming right along now, Captain.” 

But I could see the future, and me and it ran north. 


Chapter 9 


LATE in 1941 and through the spring of 1942 I was on the 
inside again. I didn’t have to go out each day and get slopped 
up in the winter mud. I was in on all the soft rackets. I had a deal 
with a white commissary boy, Tommy O’Dwyer. He gave me meat 
and in return I let him use one of my radios during the day. I had 
two radios. A friend of the International Labor Defense, Hester 
‘Huntington, sent them to me. She was a very fine white woman 
living in New England. She sent all us Scottsboro boys things we 
needed. She would be in touch with Allan Knight Chalmers up in 
Boston and Anna Damon, the I.L.D. secretary, in New York. So 
between the three of them I was not forgotten. 

But I had troubles inside. 
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Captain Si Gumpert, he was always after me. He threatened, 
cussed, and got me punished whenever he could. And Captain 
Pratt, the yard sergeant, on days, he didn’t want us to cook in our 
cells. 

There was a heater in my cell. I used it whenever I got hold 
of some fresh game. The convicts who worked on the outside, 
especially the flunkies, they caught bullbats, frogs, skunk cats, and 
all kinds of regular house cats, and sold them to us. Atmore was 
full of wild house cats running around. Some guys killed and skinned 
them and sold them to us for rabbits. We ate them. We also bought 
cranes from the flunkies. The crane was a sea bird that flew in from 
Mobile Bay. Its meat was blue; after you cooked it the meat was still 
blue. 

Captain Pratt, he came in one day and said, “I hear you was 
doing a little cooking in your cell. If you’re caught you’re going to be 
punished.” 

I told him, “You just likely to hear anything about me, Cap. 
If you should happen to catch me at it I sure deserve to be 
punished.” 

Captain Pratt kept after me every day about the cooking, and 
anything else he thought of. He kept threatening to send me back out 
on the farm if I didn’t do my cell boy work the way he liked. “The 
cotton patch is waiting for you,” he’d say. “So many men out there 
just dying for your job.” 

One morning when he came in making a big fuss about putting 
me on the farm he caught me a little wrong. I said, “Listen, Captain 
Pratt, I think I would most rather be on the farm. Because if I get 
out there and do a good day’s work and give my boss satisfaction, 
he’s not going to bother me like you do.” 

Then I went on, “I don’t give a goddamn where you put me. 
And if you don’t stop picking on me you will wish you had put me 
some place on the farm.” 

That was what Captain Pratt was waiting for. He put the 
matter in Warden Hixon’s hands. The warden called me in. 

When I walked into his office about four guards were there, 
each with a club. Hixon asked, “Did you cuss Captain Pratt?” 

“T cussed him. Sure I cussed him. The man is driving me 
crazy. He treats me so I sometimes don’t know what I do.” 
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‘Don’t you know any better than to talk that way to the yard 
sergeant?” 

“Sure I know better. If I cussed him it’s because I was mad.” 

“Well, you don’t seem to be getting on well in the cell block. 
Do you want to be on the farm?” 

“Sure, I would rather be on the farm than in the cell block. 
Captain Pratt is too much for me.” 

Warden Hixon said, “Now listen, I’m not going to punish you 
this time. But I want you to know that you are not in Scottsboro and 
you are not in New York. You’s in Atmore. I want you to know that, 
and if I hear anything more out of you, nigger, it’s just too bad for 
you. So you meet me on the gate in the morning and I put you in 
a squad.” 

I knew how serious that one was because the warden talked 
about Scottsboro and New York. I was lucky I wasn’t whupped to 
death then and there. 

The next morning he met me at the gate and put me back on 
the farm. | 

But that move, onto the field again, it nearly cost me my 
lifes .<)« 


The man to take my place as cell boy was Phoebe Milford, an 
old friend. 

I knew Phoebe from way back. I met him when I was in 
Kilby hospital in 1937. Phoebe had robbed twenty places in 
Birmingham and Anderson, Alabama. When the police caught up 
with him they shot out most of the calf of his leg. They put him 
in the hospital to get him in shape to serve a life term. He had a bed 
right next to me. When I was too sick to write letters he wrote to 
my mother for me. ‘That gave me the idea he was a friend. 

Phoebe had come into Atmore only a few weeks before I was 
sent back to the farm. He ran running to find me as soon as he 
got there. I found out he had turned out to be a famous gal-boy at 
Kilby. They transferred him to Atmore because he knocked his 
husband in the head and beat him all up. As soon as he got to 
Atmore he switched from being a gal-boy to becoming a man again: 
he got himself a gal-boy. I treated him like a friend, bought him. 
things, gave him money, trusted him. 
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When Hixon put me out in the field, Captain Si Gumpert took 
Phoebe off the farm and gave him my cell boy job. Gumpert hated 
me worse than he did anyone in Atmore. For four or five years, ever 
since I got there, he and I battled with each other. Captain 
Gumpert, he knew Phoebe and I were good friends—and he used 
that. 

About three weeks after Phoebe became cell boy he came to me 
one evening and said, “Pat, I’m going to move you to the back of the 
cell.” Now that was near the toilet. It didn’t smell good back there. 
When the guys made water back there they made it all over the 
place. Nobody liked it back there. I liked it up in front where I was, 
but a cell boy had the power to put you there. 

“Phoebe, what do you want to move me in the back?” 

“Don’t you want to be back there?” 

. “No, Phoebe. Rather than move in the back I just move out of 
this cell into another.” 

“Oh no, Pat. Don’t move. I just thought you would rather be 
back there.” 

Phoebe Milford, he was putting me on the spot, having me 
put in a spot where I couldn’t defend myself so well. I didn’t know 
this at the time. But rather than have me move out of the cell, 
Phoebe told me to stay in my same bed. 

Still I wasn’t satisfied after that. I felt kind of funny. I could 
always feel things. A man had to live that way in Atmore. Prison 
made you that way. You had to develop sensings about things or you 
were done for. You had to scent out a man’s plans if he didn’t 
speak them. I learned to act on what I felt. I acted that way often in 
prison or I would have been jumped on, framed, killed. If a man 
just came up behind me and touched my shoulder in a friendly way 
I was apt to grab for my knife and turn around as fast as I could. 
That was the law of Atmore, defend yourself or be killed. I didn’t 
make it. The state of Alabama made it. I only made myself measure 
up to deal with it. So I kind of had the feeling that somebody or 
something had just touched my shoulder in too friendly a way. 

But I never suspected Phoebe Milford. 

I talked things over with a good friend of mine, Johnny 
Armbruster. I suggested to him that he and I should move over 
onto the short side. 
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I went to a cell boy on the short side and talked with him about 
moving. 

Phoebe heard about that. He understood that I sensed some- 
thing was wrong. He decided he must move fast. He knew there was 
a knife in this cell. Either I had it or my friend John Henry Moe. 
He told Captain Gumpert the knife must be taken away from which- 
ever of us had it. 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened by Captain 
Gumpert. He was pushing at my ribs, getting me to wake up. 
By his side was a key boy, Rodney Blakes. 

“What happened?” I asked Gumpert. 

“T want that knife you got.” 

I said, “Oh, you want my knife.” Like it was nothing. 

I just ran my hand under the pillow and gave it to him. 

At the same time two other key boys, Joe Blammert and Big 
Red, were over at Moe’s bed shaking him down for the knife. 

I knew I was being disarmed in order for me to be knifed up by 
somebody, I didn’t know who. Couldn’t figure where the attack was 
coming from. 

First thing in the morning I went to the prisoner who made 
knives and ordered one. 

I waited for it all that day. 

It rained and nobody checked out. The guys laid on their 
bunks, gambled, and talked. I was in bed until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. On a day like that they served the evening meal 
earlier so the guards could get out quicker. I was asleep at mealtime. 

Phoebe came along, woke me up, and just as friendly as ever 
told me to hurry and get up and make the supper line. 

After supper I went back to my bunk. While I was laying there 
the knife maker came and said, “‘Pat, here is your knife. I fashioned 
it out for you. All it needs now is a handle. I'll put the handle on it 
for you tomorrow. But this will see you through the night as it is.” 
It was a ten-inch file, made in sword style. I put it in the side of a 
box where I kept personal things. 

A little later a key boy went from cell to cell counting all of us, 
checking up. After the count was okayed in our cell Phoebe and the 
key boy went out in the hall. 
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Phoebe went to Captain Gumpert and got a little six-inch 
dirk. It was a file made into a knife. Then he had to nerve himself 
up. He went to Walker Horton, in Cell No. 10, and told him what 
he was going to do to me. Phoebe told Horton that Captain 
Gumpert was going to give him fifty dollars and a new radio for 
killing me. Phoebe said, “I kill all the niggers in Atmore for 
fifty dollars.” 

That was overheard by a friend of mine we called Nehi, a guy 
who had worked for the Nehi Drink Company. Nehi wanted to 
warn me but he couldn’t get out of his cell. Later he told me. 

About that time Johnny Armbruster suggested we walk down 
the cell block to where one of the prison preachers, Izell, was 
threatening everybody with brimstone and flak. We listened to these 
guys often because there was nothing else to do. I got off my bed 
and walked over to where Izell was bobbing up and down. Izell was 
telling us all to behave or we'd go farther into hell than we were 
there at Atmore. 

It was still early spring. It was cool and there was still fire in 
the cell-block heater. Johnny Armbruster sat on a runway. I just 
stood by the heater with my hands behind me. 

Phoebe was moving down the cell, silent as a cat, coming up 
behind me. Nobody paid any attention to him. Even if I had 
noticed him coming at me I wouldn’t have been on guard because 
he was the last person in Atmore I would have suspected. 

He walked up behind me, caught me with my hands behind 
me. He was scared. If he wasn’t scared he’d have killed me. He took 
his dirk and reached around in front of me and gigged me over the 
heart. 

I looked over my shoulder. 

His hand was coming around again. 

As I grabbed for him he punched me in the lower left breast 
and punctured my lung. Blood and wind was coming out. I could 
hear it. 

I took my hand and closed the place to keep the wind in. 

He hit me twice in the muscle of the left forearm as I tried to 
get him. 

I staggered around the heater and fell. As I fell Phoebe dropped 
the knife. 
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Johnny Armbruster grabbed for it. 

Phoebe beat him to it and stuck the knife at Johnny. 

I was down there. I was laying there weak. 

Phoebe went to get down on me to finish me off. 

I took both my feet and kicked him back with all my might. 

I held him back with my feet and he couldn’t get down on me. 
It was taking all my strength. Everybody in the cell block was close 
in now, shouting, “Phoebe, don’t kill him. Let him live.” 

The sonsofbitches made me angry! I thought they were my 
friends! All they did was holler but didn’t do nothing! 

Then two hall boys, Rodney Blakes and Kenneth Barker, they 
ran in like they didn’t know what it was all about. But they were in 
the know. Captain Si Gumpert, he wouldn’t come. He figured I was 
dead, and he let the hall boys go in first. Rodney Blakes said, 
“Phoebe, don’t bother him. Give me the knife.” 

Phoebe said, “‘No, Dll give it to the warden.” 

I got up off the floor, the blood draining from me. I looked 
straight at Phoebe. I said, “Phoebe, what you cutting me for? What 
have I done to you?” 

He dropped his head. He didn’t say anything. 

I said, “‘Well, let me go to the hospital.” 

I turned to walk away. I staggered off holding the knife hole 
in the lung with my thumb. I thought of my knife and wanted to 
get it. But I was too weak and I knew if I put up any more fight he 
would finish me off. 

I walked out of the door and went toward the hospital. I was 
getting weaker by the second. Life was seeping away fast. I had 
to walk about a hundred yards before I got to the hospital. On the 
way I met a friend, Linscott. He saw me all bloody. He ran up to me 
and I told him who cut me. He said, “Let me take you to the 
hospital.” 

Rodney Blakes was by me and told Linscott, “Let him go him- 
self. You go inside.” 

I finally made it to the hospital. I fell out on the operating 
table. A student convict named Jerome was there. Him I told, “A 
guy stole me. I feel pretty bad off. I want you to do all you can to 
save me.” 

He gave me some sort of shot in the arm. That made me feel 
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stronger. Then he called for the doctor. The doctor had to come 
from his place in the prison village. 

As soon as Dr. Hodges looked me over he saw it was his chance 
to let me die. “He ain’t got a chance,” Hodges said. 

But Warden Hixon came into the hospital room and changed 
that. He said, “There is one nigger I want back on his feet again. 
You do everything you can to save him.” 

Dr. Hodges did some pretty good work on me. He stitched 
me up and said, “Put him back in the ward. He won’t live to see 
morning.” 

When I heard the doctor say that I tried to get up and walk. 
Seeing me dead was too much like they all wanted. I said, “‘Give 
me a cigarette.” 

“You can’t have a cigarette. Your lung is punctured and you 
can’t be talking or straining.” 

I kept insisting on a cigarette until he gave it to me. Still Hodges 
thought I would die right away. He sat there watching me smoke 
like he expected me to give out any second. I laid there with my 
eyes open as long as I could. When I did go to sleep I didn’t know 
anything about it. 

I couldn’t die. The doctor had given up, but I hadn’t given 
up. 

The next morning I woke up about nine o’clock. I tried to get 
up but I couldn’t. I didn’t really know I was seriously hurt until 
that morning. I tried to turn, but I couldn’t. I had to lay flat. All 
the use had gone out of my body. It was the same as if I was 
tied down. 

They had to feed me through a reed. 

I lived off milk and soup for sixteen days. It saved my life. 


When I got on my feet again I called on Warden Hixon. He 
was so happy to see me that he ran his hand in his pocket and took 
out a paper dollar bill and gave it to me. He said, “You should 
always be grateful to Dr. Hodges. He pulled you out of the grave. 
Nobody expected you to live through it.” 

He had visitors there and he turned to them and said, “This 
is one nigger I’m giad to see up on his feet again.” 

I asked Hixon if Phoebe ever told him why he had wounded 
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me up. (Phoebe had just been sent to Kilby Prison so there would 
be no more trouble between him and me when I got out of the 
hospital. ) 

Hixon said, “Phoebe told me you and him had some mis- 
understanding back there in the lavatory. You was in the habit, 
instead of pissing in the water trough, you pissed on the floor. You 
threatened him and told him you was going to get him, so he got you 
before you got him.” 

“Warden Hixon, Phoebe told you a damn lie. Nobody ever 
killed anybody over a piss. Captain Si Gumpert put that Negro up 
to kill me, and I don’t know why. I got proof from several convicts 
for this.” 

I gave Hixon the names of the guys that knew about that. 
Hixon didn’t want to hear that. He denied it. 

The warden told me I was going back on the farm. 


A month later Phoebe Milford was knifed at Kilby Prison. 
Phoebe was a very tough prisoner by then. For years he had been 
beating up both prisoners and guards. He was cruel to all. Prison 
had finished the hardening of him that life as a free Negro in 
Alabama began. When he knifed up a Scottsboro boy he was hated 
by all, even the warden of Atmore. 

A convict named Bowbash Carney drove a twelve-inch dirk 
down the side of Phoebe’s neck. Carney was a thief. He was such a 
thief he was known to steal from himself and even catch himself 
stealing from himself. . 

Phoebe went into paralysis. He died a few weeks after he 
was knifed. Kilby Prison celebrated. Guards and prisoners were so 
overjoyed that they closed down the cotton mill at Kilby for a few 
hours. 


Five miserable years had gone by. I was still at Atmore. No 
pardon had come through. It looked now as though none would ever 
come through. 

One day I was called in from the field to see my sister Mazell.? 
I had not seen her in maybe eleven years. I wrote to her of the way 
I had been treated and she came down. 


*See Appendix No. 2:3- 
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On the way in from the field the dog warden, Captain Ogilvie, 
he said, “Old nigger, you got seventy-five years to be with us. You 
may live seventy-five years but as long as you live you'll be with 
us.” 

I kept thinking about that on my way in. Captain Ogilvie 
seemed to know what he was talking about. He seemed to know 
just what the state planned for me. Maybe he tipped the hand of the 
State. Maybe they never did intend to pardon me. 

It was while I was going in to see my sister that I made up my 
mind now was the time to escape. 

I was allowed fifteen minutes with her. Warden Hixon stood 
right there and listened. So we couldn’t say much. 

They rushed me back into the field as soon as she left. 

Out in the field I stood and looked straight up north. I looked 
that way for some time. Till the old captain, he began to eye me 
and I saw words coming to his lips. 

Then I went back to work. 


Chapter 10 


I KNEW what I had to do to get away. I had to play “good © 
nigger” for a while, or play crazy, or both. Had to outsmart them. 
Had to work hard in the field and make them trust me. I must sound 
dumb. Act like a beast. Behave like everything they wanted to 
believe a Negro was. Make them feel I just loved it there at Atmore. 
That way I would disarm them. 

I was pretty strong. Could work fast and well when I had 
reason for it. I guess I worked steady and behaved like a good Uncle 
Tom because a couple months later I was picked to do fourteen days 
of work at Draper’s Prison Farm at Spragner, Alabama. That was 
sixteen or seventeen miles from Kilby Prison. I worked with the 
potato-grading gang there. They had to have some trust in you to 
take you out like that. 
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While I graded potatoes under Captain Beckwith and Captain 
Hoke, I had a run-in with Arthur Houston, the warden general. 

Houston came along to watch the work. I was lifting crates of 
potatoes. Once I happened to put a crate down kind of hard. 
Houston came up to me and said, “Nigger, you putting them 
crates down too hard.” 

I just gave him my don’t-like look. He could tell from my 
eyes I didn’t like it. 

Houston called Captain Beckwith over and said, “I want that 
nigger whupped.” 

Captain Beckwith said, “What he done?” 

Houston made a damned fool ass of himself and said, ““Throw- 
ing them potatoes down too hard and rolling his eyes at me.” . 

Captain Beckwith just laughed at that. He wouldn’t send me 
in and told me afterward he wouldn’t have me whupped just on 
Houston’s say-so. 

Back at Atmore I did things to throw off suspicion. I'd take 
a walk way out on a farm somewhere and stay long enough so I'd 
appear to be missing. Then come ambling back to my squad very 
casually as if nothing. Sometimes the guards sent me alone on an 
errand a half mile or a mile. I knew what they had in mind. They 
wanted me to make a break on an errand like that. Then they’d 
swoop down on me. I was patient. I outsmarted them. Came back 
every time. 

Once I was wandering along on a road five miles from camp. 
Every good opportunity to make off. Deputy Warden Lambert 
came along and said, “Where you going, Snake Eye?” 

“Just back to my squad.” 

“Sure you ain’t running? Sure could have run if you wanted 
tO. 

“Oh no, boss, this my home. I likes it here. Got no other place 
in the world.” 

I had them where I wanted now. They put trust in me, and 
they gave me a squad of men. I had thirteen men under me. 

I didn’t like being a Negro over other prisoners. I never liked 
it for a minute. I don’t have that kind of heart and mind. Never did 
respect a Negro who bossed others around or went toadying to the 
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white man boss. But I was working on escape. I had to seem to work 
with the prison officials against the prisoners. So I bossed some 
plowhands. Our job was to distribute fertilizer and plant cotton seed. © 

A new guard named Jooms came on the job one day in the 
winter of 1942-43. He was the ugliest white man I ever saw and 
a most stupid man. I saw right away he was green as the leaves and 
I could have some fun with him. 

Now the water boy, he’s a trusty. He can go anywhere over 
the farm. He has to bring water to the men and the boss all day long. 
He dusts the boss’s coat, makes a fire for him if it’s a cold day. His 
main job is to help the guard watch the men to see that nobody is 
going to make a break. If there’s a break, the flunky has to run for 
camp to get help, to get out the dogs and such. The flunky is a poor 
specimen. He has to treat the boss like a king. If he talks to the boss 
he must pull off his cap when he says something, scratch his head, 
and answer, “Yessuh, boss,” “Nosuh, boss.” You didn’t pronounce 
' the r in sir when you said that. His head wouldn’t be itching, but 
he had to scratch it like that was the only way to make his brains 
work. 

Captain Jooms turned to us fellows and wanted to know the 
usual routine of work. He asked, ““Who’s the stick boy?” 

I stepped right forward, bowed down toward him like an old 
Uncle Tom, scratched my head, gave him the whites of my eyes, and 
said, “I am, boss man. I’m the flunky.” 

He handed me his stick and I carried it. 

“Come and get my coat, boy.” 

*“Yessuh, boss man.’ 

I ran up and got his coat. Anyone could get his gun then too, 
and I took note how he carried it. 

The Negroes in the squad, their eyes got scared. They were 
afraid I was going to do something to the boss. But they were afraid 
of me too so nobody said anything. Negroes in the South, they are 
afraid of the wrong things anyway. Convicts, once they got in prison, 
they could always see the mistakes they made before they got there. 
In prison they didn’t want to go wrong at all. But in prison where 
there is no right or wrong all the prisoners go wrong anyway. Many 
of them get very much afraid and want to get out as soon as they can. 
So, if they see another prisoner doing something they think is wrong 
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and which might hurt them, they holler out to the prisoner and to 
the boss. 

But I was having a time. I wasn’t working that day, and it 
might be a good day to get away. I told the boys in the squad that 
at noon I was going to get up on the captain and take his six-shooter 
shotgun and pistol and leave him. We could leave when the dinner 
truck came out. Four or five agreed to go with me. The others, they 
had short terms, said no, but they wouldn’t tell. 

**Boss, want a fire?” 

“Yes, boy.” 

I made him a fire. 

We were in water and mud in the ditch. The squad worked all 
morning. I jumped around and scratched my head and acted the 
fool. It was a custom to make another fire around lunchtime. I 
asked the guard if he wanted another fire. 

But somebody had given a signal to the boss not to let me near 
him. This time he said no. He was wise. 

“You don’t want a fire?” 

“No.” 

I asked him, “Who did Captain Lambert say for you to have 
for your flunky in this squad?” 

Captain Jooms answered, “He told me to get Rag Nose.” Rag 
Nose, the bottom part of his nose was eaten out, he had syphilis. 

“Rag Nose,” I said. “That’s this guy here.” And Rag Nose 
stepped forward to make the fire. I never learned who hipped 
Captain Jooms. 

In the afternoon I went to work like the other prisoners. 

But Captain Jooms took a liking to me. He couldn’t seem to 
keep a flunky in his squad. He didn’t like Rag Nose, and one or 
two others he tried. 

One morning he called me and told me he wanted me for the 
job. 

“They won’t let me keep a damned flunky,”’ Captain Jooms 
said. “Every flunky I get, they transfers or pulls him out of my 
‘squad. I know they are not going to transfer you, and I’m going to 
‘make you my flunky. All you have to do is count the rows off, and see 
that all those niggers get a row. That’s all you have to do. You don’t 
_-have to work any.” 
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I knew Warden Hixon, and his assistant, Lambert, would never 
stand for that if they knew about it. I said yes, but I worked right 
along with the squad. 

He called me out once and said, “I don’t mean for you to do 
a damn thing but watch those niggers. You don’t have to do no 
work.” 

I played flunky, but every time I saw the warden or his deputy 
coming along in their car I got to work. Captain Jooms, he didn’t 
know I was against him and the officials, and was looking for a 
chance. He thought I would be the guy to help him keep the men 
from making a break. At lunchtime he would call me over and give 
me what was left over from his lunch. That was the flunky’s pay. 
That was what they all got for lording it over the others. The boss’s 
food would be a little better fixed. 

On paydays Jooms would give me a quarter or so. I played the 
flunky game to the hilt. I’d stop before him, take off my hat, itch 
my scalp, and say, “Boss, put something on me. Keep the haunts off 
me.” 

Some of the boys got jealous of me. They told the warden I 
was not to be trusted. They meant I wasn’t a reliable Uncle Tom, 
and which was true. 

Two weeks later they pulled me out of that squad and put me 
in Captain Bourne’s. 


On the outskirts of the farm there were some poor people who 
farmed. They were mixed, but passed as white. Everything was a 
racket at Atmore, and selling the prison’s fertilizer and cotton seed 
to these people was one of them. I sold it to them very cheap. I 
could afford to, it belonged to the state. They were too poor to buy 
the fertilizer and seeds they needed. 

It pleased me to help these poor people. It was always a treat 
to me to stand there on the field and look at free people trying to 
make an honest living—right next door to hell. 

One day around lunchtime I went off with a friend of mine 
named Frank to see these people and get orders from them for 
whatever they needed. I was gone a little too long and my boss, 
Captain Bourne, he thought I had escaped. 

He called the prison camp to come out and bring the dogs. 
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But I was back to the squad before the dogs got there. Bourne ac- 
cused me of trying to get away. 

“Boss,” I said, “you shouldn’t think that way about me. I know 
no place to go. This is my home. Atmore is my home. Where in the 
world could I go? What else do I know but the farm here?” 

“Just the same, when they get out here, I’m going to tell them 
you made an attempt to escape.” 

We went back to work but pretty soon Deputy Warden Lige 
Lambert and the dog sergeant came out. They called me over 
to their car. Told me they had to take me in. 

‘What for, Warden?” 

“You trying to leave Atmore.” 

“Boss, you wrong. What you mean? I made no attempt to go no 
place. I know no place to go.” 

“Captain Bourne called me and told me that you had gone 
away. You and Frank.” 

“Oh no, Warden Lambert. Captain Bourne thought I had 
gone, but I hadn’t gone no place. I lost some money up in the field. 
I took Frank up in the field with me to help me look for the money.” 

“How much money you lost?” 

I told him I lost about ten dollars. I showed him a bag with 
the money. I told him again I wasn’t intending to leave. 

“Oh no, you intending to leave me and use old Frank for bait.” 

“Boss, you shouldn’t feel that way about me. I was here most 
five years and I never made an attempt to escape. Of course if you 
feel like I tried to get away, punish me.” 

He said no, he wasn’t going to do that, but was going to put 
me in another squad, under shotgun and a pistol. Not all guards 
carried shotgun and pistol, just those with tougher prisoners. 

On the way in we had to go by the hog lot. Captain Si 
Gumpert was in charge of that at the time. He had a complaint for 
Deputy Warden Lige Lambert about a man working for him. He 
told Lambert he had just been insulted by my friend, Mat Ham- 
mond, the guy I called Rocking Chair. Gumpert in his crying way 
said, “I got a nigger up here, hoo hoo, and he just insulted me, hoo 
hoo, and I want you to kill him, hoo hoo hoo.” Captain Scopes, the 
dog sergeant, grabbed Mat, hit him in the face, knocked him around, 
and swung him up on the front fender of the car. They drove Mat 
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and me into camp. They took Mat directly into Warden Hixon’s 
office. I could hear them whupping all over his head for about 
five minutes. I kept wondering if that was what I was going to get, 
but I didn’t. 

They turned me loose in the yard that afternoon and never did 
find out I was selling the state’s fertilizer and cotton seed to the 
neighboring farms. Not that there was anything so wrong about 
that at Atmore. Anything illegal was legal there. Even Deputy 
Warden Lige Lambert, he had a special guy there to sell stuff 
around like that for him. This was Harold Wickwire, a Negro 
prisoner who was Lambert’s chauffeur. Wickwire sold enough state 
property for Lambert to make Lambert well to do. 

I wandered around till bedtime, then turned in. The next 
morning they placed me under Captain Catt, who carried a shot- 
gun and pistol. 

That was bad. If you tried to make a break from a captain 
that was armed you might get shot at and perhaps killed. 

I figured how to get out from under that. I went to a stool 
pigeon. I knew he’d carry my words back to the warden’s office 
faster than if a real pigeon flew it in in a written note. I told him 
it hadn’t been in my mind to escape at all. I said, “Every time I 
make an attempt to do right and go straight, everything happens 
to me. It was never in my mind to escape at all. Now they take 
and put me under shotgun and pistol. That’s what makes a mean 
guy out of me. That’s what makes me want to do things I wouldn’t 
do if I was treated right.” 

I knew the stool pigeon would carry this in a way to mean to 
the warden’s office that I was planning to do something because I 
was put under an armed guard. 

Two or three days later Deputy Warden Lambert, he came 
out in his car to where I was working and he said, “Captain Catt, 
you don’t need no pistol with those niggers you got there. Give 
me that shotgun and pistol you got. Old Snake Eye Patterson, he 
help you look out for the squad you got.” 

Deputy Warden Lambert, he took this guy’s guns and went off. 
My heart jumped for joy then. I felt good. I could play up to the 
boss. It meant freedom without being shot at. I eased up on my boss. 
I said, “Captain Catt.” 
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“ov esi : 

“IT think you got a good squad. All the guys in your squad 
good fellows. You got no worries. Nobody want to go any place.” 

“T think so too.” 

“If anyone make attempt to do that, Captain, I’m here to pre- 
vent that. You count on old Snake Eye.” 

I gained his confidence week ends. I bought him cigars and 
Coca-Colas and told him, “You a good fellow, boss. You the best 
I ever saw. I never knew a guy like you. You so good. I want to 
do good things for you because you deserve to be treated good, 
Captain.” 

That got him thinking I was a real guy. He told a friend of 
mine named Tally, “Old Snake Eye is a real good boy. If I got in 
a tight place he would help.” 

Sometimes Captain Catt wouldn’t want the stuff I was push- 
ing on him and I forced it on him. 

I got so sweet he might not have known me from a stalk 
of cane. 

All that time I was planning he was the guy I was going to 
make the break from. You never know what a person has in his 
mind. I believe if everybody knew what everybody else was think- 
ing the world would fall apart right away. 

The deep-down part in a man, you never know that. That’s 
the best living of a human being. That’s where he is real. That’s 
what he’s going to do. You don’t know what a man is going to do 
unless he tells you. People keep things to themselves. All of a sudden 
they've done something, and that was the best part of them all 
the time. 


Chapter 11 


IT was April 12, 1943, when I made my break. 
I figured I should go before they put me back under the gun. 
Then it was spring, the best part of the year I love. All nature was 
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coming to life on the farm. Things got green and looked beautiful. 
The feeling to be free rushed up in me every hour. 

Tom North, a light-colored Negro serving a double life sentence 
there, he was particular interested in me getting away. He wanted 
me free because I was a Scottsboro boy. ‘‘Pat, if it ever was a guy 
I want to see free it is you.” 

He planned the strategy with me. He agreed when the time 
came to run I was to follow on his tracks with two other guys. 
When the dogs got on the trail, I would jump off and the hounds 
might go straight on his trail. That would give me a better chance. 
I got five guys in my squad to see it my way. I sold the idea to some 
in other squads over the farm. A few of these worked many miles 
away. I talked with two or three white boys too. I told them they 
would have a good chance at freedom if they ran the same day I 
did. I explained to them the prison people would look for me more 
so than for them. Which was true. I knew one guy couldn’t win 
his freedom alone. But a crowd escaping altogether from different 
parts of the farm, that would give them a headache. They would 
have to spread out their dog packs and their men. Some would 
be bound to get through. Everybody could see that: and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon thirteen of us were ready. 

At that hour my squad was working around a fence leading 
into Wrigley’s field. That was free land right next to the prison 
farm. 

I said to those going with me, “You been talking like you 
want to go. I’m determined to go today. Now’s the time. Let’s go.” 

They said, “Let’s go.” 

We all made a break down through the woods. 

Captain Catt hollered, “Come on back. Don’t do that to me.” 

We went on down through the woods. Tom North and a fellow 
named Sweet branched off from me the way we planned. With me 
were two other guys, Buck Falls, a young fellow from Massachusetts, 
and another, a game guy named Larue. Myself, Buck Falls, and 
Larue, we kept straight down through the woods. 

Two other guys that came along with us, they branched off 
near the main highway. These different fan-outs should have given 
the dogs and the dog boys running with them plenty of trouble. 

We ran, we ran, we ran until I gave out. One of my legs never 
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was too good. Larue, he took one arm and Buck Falls took me by 
the other. They eased me as far as they could. We had gone about 
twenty miles, the way I estimated. Even a great runner might be 
tired from that. 

About five o’clock, it was still light. I told them, “Listen, I 
can’t go any further. Let’s sit down and rest.” 

From where we sat we could see a ways off a white farmer 
plowing with two mules and a Negro farmer plowing with one. 
Each would plow up to the ditch, and turn back and plow the other 
way. We weren’t sitting there long when I heard barking. 

“T hear dogs.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“Yes siree, I hear the dogs!” 

They listened. Then they heard them. “That’s the dogs all 
right. What we going to do now?” 

“We got to act quick to get away from them. The dogs will 
sure bring them direct to us. Our best way is the quickest. I’m 
going up there and take those farmers’ mules. Each of us is going 
to ride a mule away.” 

I got in the ditch dividing the white and colored farmers. I 
crawled up the ditch to where the white farmer had to turn around. 
I had a dirk knife eight inches long in my hand. It was a real 
shiny one. I eased up the ditch and when the farmer plowed up by 
I went up to him. The mules got frightened and raised up a little. 
This farmer, he looked around and saw me. He noticed my prison 
uniform. 

I asked, ‘“‘Can you tell me how far it is from here to Atmore?” 

kes. 

“Lell.mess 

“You see that open clearing way over yonder?” 

Disc at). 

“Well, you go over there and you hit a highway. You take that 
highway two miles and you'll be in town.” He was looking toward 
where he said was the town. 

When he turned he faced my knife. 

“It’s not Atmore I want to know about. I want to know can I 
get those mules in order to get to Atmore?” 

He looked at my knife and said, “You sure can.” 
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My two friends were coming up to the mules now. This farmer 
said, “Can’t nobody handle them but me. They’re young mules and 
they’re wild.” 

He had lied to me about Atmore, sending me in the wrong 
direction. I figured he was lying about the mules. 

I scared him a bit and waved the knife around till he was beg- 
ging for mercy. That was while the boys got the harness off the mules. 

I got on one mule. Larue got on the other. I wanted to take 
Buck Falls on the mule with me, but before I could the mule 
started to run and kick. 

All of a sudden he threw me over his head. When I tumbled 
about on the ground the mule turned his head around, looked me 
square in the rear end, and then kicked back at me. 

I knew then I had to let the mule alone. 

Larue, he was still on his mule. His mule was watching mine. 
Larue kicked his mule to get him started, but his mule threw him 
the same way mine threw me. 

It looked like the dogs were on us then. We had to act quick. 
It looked like a losing chance. 

“Listen,” I said, “we got to do a little sacrificing here. If we 
all stay together we all going to get caught. We have to split up. 
You and Buck go straight in that direction.” 

I sent them straight toward the woods. When they took off, 
I took off on their tracks, then made a big jump off to the side. 
I hoped when the dogs came they’d follow their trail. That would 
give me a good gift to get away. 

But somehow the dogs got right on my trail. They chased me 
right down in the swamp. It was so dark there it was dark even 
in the daytime. A stream of water was right in the middle of the 
swamp. I was down there in the water. 

I saw plenty of snakes in the water. They swam all around me. 
I could see out through the bushes. I could see the dog boys and 
the dogs. They were on the outskirts of the swamp and pushing 
me close. 

I felt I should get out of the water and get off to the other 
side. 

When I got out on the other side I saw two more dog boys. 
But by being in the high weeds I dropped down on my face, and 
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these guys walked by me. Then I thought it best to go right back 
into the water. I eased into it and stood there in it until it was good 
and dark, maybe an hour and a half. Just standing up to my waist 
in it. 

I could hear the dog boys going back to where I had branched 
off from my two pals. I could hear the dogs taking off on their 
trail. That made me feel good. I knew they had lost track of me. 

Near by was some Cajun houses and I could hear the Cajuns 
talking about the state dogs and saying, “Someone done made a 
break.” 

When it was real dark I came out of the water and headed 
straight back toward Atmore prison. 

I walked for several hours. 

It was eleven o'clock when I passed by the prison camp. I could 
hear the guards hit the eleven o’clock gong. 

I passed by the camp and went down by the dog warden’s 
house where he kept the dogs. I was close enough to pitch a stone 
on his front door if I wanted to. There were a few puppies still there 
and they began to bark. 

I got away about four miles into the woods. I knew they were 
looking for me way beyond, miles away, putting down their best 
search a long way off. 

At four o’clock in the morning I heard the steam whistle blow- 
ing to wake the prisoners up. 

I laid there in the woods all that day. 

Now when you plant potatoes you cut a potato into four pieces. 
You drop these pieces into the ground and the plant grows up from 
them. We had just newly planted potatoes near here and they just 
began to sprout. I picked up the quarter potatoes we planted and 
took them into the woods. There I made a small fire and roasted 
them and ate them. 

I laid right there in the woods all that day. 

When it was dark I started traveling. I was on a railroad track. 
That line was supposed to take you direct into the state of Missis- 
sippi. I traveled fifteen miles that night. 

When daybreak came I went into the woods and laid low for 
the whole day. 
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The next night I started traveling again. I came across a pond 
of water with geese swimming. I got hold of a big stick. I got near 
the edge and beat a goose to death with the stick. 

I picked the feathers off dry and roasted him right there. I ate 
as much as I could, and the rest I put in my pockets. 

The next night, my third away from Atmore, I traveled again. 
I was still eating goose. 

On the fourth night I walked right into a Negro sitting near a 
depot. It was about ten o’clock at night. It was too late to do any- 
thing but go right up to him and I said, “What you doing here this 
time of night? Farmers not out at this time.” 

“I’m waiting for my brother. He’ll be here in a few minutes,” 
he said. “You want a smoke?” 

Instead of giving me one cigarette he gave me six or seven. I 
knew then he recognized me as a convict. All of a sudden another 
guy, a big fellow, came around into the depot. I saw the odds were 
against me. I got friendly with them both. 

I told them I was from Florida. The big guy said, “Are you 
hungry?’ When I said yes he said, “I live over the track. See my 
house, that’s she right over there. [ll give you something to eat.” 

They wanted me to go in for food but I told them to bring 
it out. 

They brought it out and gave it to me. Then I took off again. 
I hit the railroad track. But this big guy, he was watching me. 

He ran right over to his boss’s house and told him an escaped 
convict had just left his house. The boss put in a call to Atmore 
Prison, fifty miles away. 

The prison was waiting to hear a call like that. They came in 
cars to this house. The guards, they went around ahead of me, and 
started walking back on the track toward me. 

They almost got me a couple hours later at Goodwater, Ala- 
bama. I didn’t know it was them or I would have backtracked myself 
to the prison and gone another way. I figured it was some railroad 
dick coming up on me. 

There were two guys. They shined a light on me. 

When the flashlight went on I jumped between the boxcars, 
and ran off into the woods. 
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Later I got back onto the rail tracks. 

The next night, my fifth night out, I thought I had completely 
gotten away from them. 

Just when I was thinking that I walked right into the arms of 
Captain Si Gumpert, the one guard who wanted most to kill me, 
the guy who had set Beau Bronson and Phoebe Milford to kill me. 

With Gumpert was a dog boy, Fred. 

Captain Si had a powerful flashlight on me and he said to his 
dog boy, ‘‘Fred, shake him down and see what he’s got on him.” 

“He got nothing but a knife, boss.”” He took the knife and my 
walking stick. 

When Gumpert heard that he said, “Dll kill the sonofabitch 
tonight. This is my best way to get rid of him.” 

While he said that he moved up toward me, a pistol showing 
next to his flashlight. 

I felt my time had come. But something got into me to try to 
talk to him before I should be put to death. 

“Captain Si, just before you kill me, I want to ask you some- 
thing. Can I ask you something?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why is it you want to murder me? Why you want to kill me? 
Why you want me dead so bad?” 

He said, “You just the kind of a sonofabitch, you just don’t 
like white folks.” 

“Oh, Captain Si, you shouldn’t feel that way. I like white 
people pretty well. White people never did nothing to me.” 

He studied a little bit. 

“Fred, we should kill the sonofabitch and drag him to the 
woods, and nothing be done about it.” 

Fred opened up. “We done got him, Captain Gumpert. Let’s 
take him back.” 

I was most surprised to hear that dog boy talk that way. 
Usually he is a living knife in a man’s back. I took advantage of 
that right away. 

I said, “I know that, Captain. You have all the power in the 
world to kill me. But what are you killing me for? Because I run? 
If you going to kill me because I run, it won’t be fair. Hundreds 
of men haye run from Atmore since I have been there, and I don’t 
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know how many ran before I came in. Now you want to pick me 
out to murder me because I ran.” 

If Si Gumpert thought Fred would not tell, he would have 
killed me that night. He always wanted me dead. But something 
happened inside him to stop him and he said, “You get in front of 
me, nigger. If you just stumble or make a false step, ’m going to 
kill you.” 

For thirty minutes I walked ahead of him till Monroeville, 
Alabama. In that place people were all around watching us. I felt 
better. Felt Gumpert would not kill me with people around. 

Gumpert’s car was there. He had me to get in. There was 
food there and I had some. It was supposed to be food for them. 

We got to a little place called Frisco City. We stopped in front 
of a movie theater. Whites and colored were moving around. I 
asked him again why he wanted me dead so much. So he said 
if I didn’t trust him to take me back to camp he would call up 
the warden and the deputy warden to come to Frisco City and 
get me themselves. I told him Id like it fine if he did that. I 
didn’t believe he’d take me back alive. He called the warden. 
Warden Hixon said he’d be there in an hour. 

Warden Hixon and Deputy Lige Lambert, they came in an 
hour in their new Ford and I got in their car. 

It was twelve o'clock at night when we got back to the prison 
camp. I said, ‘““What about a nice meal?” 

They told the night warden to give me a nice meal. 

Then I had to go to the warden’s office to hear what the 
warden and his deputies had to say. 

Warden Hixon said, “I want to tell you one thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You know what I should do?” 

“What should you do?” 

“IT should give you a whupping for scaring that fellow like 
you did.” 

“Which fellow?” 

“That farmer with the mules. He ain’t got right yet. You 
scared that man almost to death.” 

“T was in a tight jam then, Warden. I was trying to get out 
of a tight.” 
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“Haywood, if anybody ever told me you was to run I’d have 
told them they were a damned liar and I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Then he turned to the others and said, “You know, that damn 
nigger had good chances to escape, better than the one he took. 
That’s the reason I didn’t think he’d run. He been conducting him- 
self in a way he showed he wanted to get out. I thought by me 
giving him a break, that would help him. But that sonofabitch don’t 
appreciate something good. That nigger been going around here 
pretending like he was crazy, but you know, that’s a slick sonofabitch. 
That nigger slipped through three nets we had set for him. That 
goddamned nigger got too much sense. He bears watching.” 

‘Warden Hixon turned to Captain Dobbs, the night warden, 
and he said, “I want you to watch him very closely. Put him on the 
front bed. Watch every move he makes. He might saw out of here 
before morning. It’s in him to get away from here.” 

He turned his talk back to me. “Where was you going to, 
New York?” 

“Oh no, I know nobody in New York. I was going home.” 

“Where?” 

“Chattanooga.” 

“You goddamned liar. You was on your way to New York. 
If you got to New York it would just look bad for us. You would 
have got up there and got yourself a couple of Jew lawyers and we 
never would have got you back here.” 

“T know nobody in New York.” 

He went right on. “You’d have told the court that I cut you up 
instead of Phoebe Milford. You’d have made it look bad for us. 
You'd tell them everything goes on here.” 

“No, boss, I couldn’t do that. Everything goes on here is fine.” 


Captain Dobbs, he put me up in the front bed. That was next 
to the runway where the captain could see me every time he paraded 
by. I couldn’t get off the bed for anything unless I shook the door. 
It was a big iron door with a padlock on it. I had to clang that 
thing when I wanted to go to the toilet. When I did that Dobbs 


would watch me go, watch me make water, and watch me come 
back to the bed. 
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I shook the lock two or three times. After a while I went back 
to try to get a knife. Captain Dobbs caught me off the bed. He said, 
“Nigger, goddamnit, what you doing off that bed? How come you 
didn’t shake that lock and let me know?” 

“Captain, I’m shaking the lock. Didn’t you hear?” 

“No, I didn’t hear, and don’t you get off that bed unless you do 
shake it.” 

Captain Dobbs, he had a couple white guards with him. I 
watched until they went away. I shook the lock then to bring them 
back. I said, “Now listen, let me tell you red-faced sonsofbitches 
something. I’ve been here with you-all for five years. I’ve been 
humble, meek, and respected you people. I worked for you and did 
everything that I thought was right to please you. Now you gone 
too far. I’m not going to shake no goddamned lock no more. The 
other guys that ran, they ain’t shaking no locks when they got to go, 
and I ain’t shaking it no more. Now I’m not going to bed tonight. 
I’m going to walk the floor all night. If you don’t like that, you 
can either come in here or let me out there where you are. I’m 
going to fight you until I drop dead.” 

Captain Dobbs said, “You must not be satisfied.” 

“No, hell, I’m not satisfied.” 

“T’m going to call the warden.” 

“T don’t care if you call the governor.” 

All the prisoners trembled in their beds. They whispered, “You 
hear that nigger cussing out those white folks?” 

I turned on the inmates and said, “Those sonsofbitches don’t 
look as good to me as you do when they’re wrong.” 

I walked the floor the whole night. They didn’t bother me 
any more. 

The next morning I was called to the warden’s office. 

Warden Hixon said, “I heard you carried on ridiculous last 
night. You cussed Captain Dobbs out.” 

“TI sure did and I cuss him out tonight if he treats me like he 
did last night.” 

“What’s the matter with you, nigger? You done gone crazy?” 

“You all drive me crazy.” 

Then the warden said, ‘‘Well, he asked for it.” 

That was the cue for two guys hidden behind the door. They 
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stepped out with hose pipe and they beat me all over the head and 
knocked me down. 

When I came to I realized I was down on my knees. I didn’t 
say a word. I didn’t make a sound. I just stayed on my knees and 
let them beat me. I didn’t try to talk or holler. 

They beat me for maybe five minutes or more. I didn’t make a 
single sound. I was too mad to feel it. I didn’t care. 

After they got through Warden Hixon said, “He’s a tough 
sonofabitch. Look at him, that sonofabitch is mad. Never even 
noticed he was hit. He must be the craziest sonofabitch God 
Almighty ever made.” 

He said to me, “Go on and catch your squad.” 

“T’m not catching any squad today. I’m not working today.” 

“Why? You sick?” 

“T can’t help but feel sick. I feel bad.” 

One of Warden Hixon’s favorite Negroes, a flunky we called 
House of David, was around. Hixon said to him, “Take old Hay- 
wood over to the doctor. If there’s nothing wrong with him check 
him out to work.” 

When I got before Dr. Hodges I said, “Doctor, I want you to 
know I appreciate how you saved my life after Milford cut me up. 
You always treated me fine. Whenever I came here feeling sick 
you always gave me something to make me feel good. But today 
I don’t want you to give me anything to make me feel good. I want 
you to give me something to take me out of my misery.” 

“What can that be?” 

“Anything poisonous.” 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t do that. Don’t you know you have to be 
punished? You cost the state thousands of dollars.” 

“I’m just sick of being punished for these uncalled-for things. 
I’m sick of all that.” 

Dr. Hodges turned to House of David and told him to go tell 
the warden I was not being checked out today. 

I did not go to work that day. But for the next few days it 
was very bad for me. It was moving toward something. . . . 


A few days later I told Allan Knight Chalmers right in front 
of Warden Hixon, “This place is one of the worst in all the world. 
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Maybe it is the worst. I thought this should be a place to mete out 
punishment to certain convicts to show them they should not com- 
mit crime and bring them back to a normal understanding of life 
and a normal way to live in society. But this place makes criminals 
out of convicts. The main thing they teach here is murder. A man 
can’t even learn how to read if he wants to. Anything that is 
wrong and unlawful outside is true and right in here.” 

I told Chalmers of the murders, the farm slavery, and the 
brutal guards. Told him all the nastiness that had made me mean 
and drove me to want to escape. Told him I had to live by the 
knife in order to keep alive at all. Told him the state and the 
prison officials made it so, not me. 

The captains, they were out to get me after that. By any means. 
Death or transfer. I had bad run-ins with Deputy Warden Lige 
Lambert, Captain Scopes, and Captain Dobbs. Captain Lambert 
tried to injure me through a gal-boy. I put a stop to that. Captain 
Scopes put two dog boys up to kill me. They were supposed to jump 
me in the dark during a prison show. I was told about that and 
headed it off. I went to Warden Hixon and had him bring Captain 
Scopes in. I charged Scopes to his face with planning to knock 
me off. Scopes denied it. They always denied it. 

I didn’t dare sleep. Didn’t know when my skull would be 
crushed during the night. I got bitter with all the guards, they were 
hard-timing me so. The inmates, they got excited when I told 
Captain Dobbs, “Your mammy was a bitch for birthing a bastard 
like you to grow up and mistreat people.” 

That was the last time I ever talked to a guard like that at 
Atmore. Captain Dobbs yelled back, “You talk to me like that, 
you goddamned nigger, I shoot you to death!” 

I roared back at him and I meant it, “Go on, you be doing me 
a favor.” 

He didn’t shoot. He went to Warden Hixon and warned him 
that if I got away with that there would be no holding down the 
prisoners. They would all turn on the guards. “Send him to Kilby,” 
he begged. “Put him behind walls he can’t get over.” 

Warden Hixon, he took Dobbs’s advice. They decided to put 
me behind the big concrete walls of Kilby. Inside. Way down in the 
cell blocks. Away from the world of light. 
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Just before I was shipped. off to Kilby an automobile came up 
to the front of Atmore Prison. A white man drove. A colored guy 
sat by him. The Negro, he was the one who spotted me as an 
escaped convict on my fifth night out. He and his boss came to call 
on the warden. To collect the reward. Fifteen dollars for turning 
in a Scottsboro boy. 


Part Three 


KILBY: 1943-1948 


Chapter 1 


THE very first minute I got into Kilby I saw the face of Deputy 
Warden Carl Williams. I knew him by reputation. He was hated by 
prisoners all over Alabama, had a name of killing more than one 
man. In the early days of the Scottsboro trouble he ran a prison road 
gang near Scottsboro. Williams was with some big-shot visitor 
when I arrived. He said to the visitor, ‘““That’s that goddamn nigger, 
Haywood Patterson. The sonofabitch tried to escape Atmore. I’'d 
have killed the bastard if 'd have caught him. Now they’ve run 
his ass up here.” 

Next morning Williams rushed me right into the cotton mill. 
Once you learn how to operate one of those machines, they keep 
you there the rest of your time. You die at one of those machines. 
You don’t get out. You see no outdoors. No life at all. Such a thing 
was not for me. I wouldn’t become one of these machine workers. 

I was put on a machine in the dye house. I decided not to show 
up too good at the work. 

They dye cotton in various colors. There is a big boiler. Water 
in it is heated up and then they put dye in it, whatever color they 
want. It stays there for a time. It is dyed when it comes out. Then 
it goes through a wringer. It goes round and round until all the 
water is out. It is then damp cotton which moves along on an 
escalator into a hopper. It is dry and dyed when it finally piles up in 
the hopper. 

I had to handle the wringer and the hopper ends of the 
machine. Another convict, Hicks, he took care of the mouth of 
the hopper and pulling the cotton out. I was working on this with 
Hicks for about a month. It was hard and fast work. It went steady 
through a long day. Too much work for two men. I stood it up to the 
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point where a fellow named Dick Grant, a lifer, the boss of the dye 
house, he started putting altogether too much on both of us. 

I protested to Grant. 

He said, “The superintendent told me my job and you have 
yours.” 

Grant, he went to the superintendent, a white man named 
Conroy, and beefed about me. 

Conroy, who had charge of the weave shop and dye shop, he 
called me in. I said to him, “This guy, he makes it bad for me in 
the dye house. He bends over backward to make it tough for us. 
He puts the work on for four men. I can’t keep up. I'll get him if 
you leave me there.” 

Superintendent Conroy, he was a little scared when I told him 
that. He gave me a job sweeping. That was easy. Only thirty 
minutes in the morning and thirty minutes in the afternoon. I had 
a certain territory to sweep. When I wasn’t sweeping I sat around 
there, but that was better than running a machine. 

Conroy, he didn’t like it that I was having it so soft. After a 
few weeks he sent me to his assistant, an old man named Jiggets. 
He was eighty-three. Jiggets ran the spinning room and picking 
room. When I came before Jiggets I played awful dumb. I acted 
like I didn’t know a thing in the world. 

Jiggets asked, ‘Ever been in a cotton mill before?” 

I told him no. 

“You ever seen any cotton?” 

I just shook my head like I never saw any cotton. “‘No,” I said. 
“Don’t know nothing about cotton.” 

I acted all worn-down, just good for very little. 

Jiggets went to Conroy. I tagged along behind. Jiggets said, 
“What you sending that old nigger up here for? He can’t do that 
work. Send me a young buck nigger full of life who can do work.” 

Jiggets, he was so old himself, you could see the mold on him. 

Superintendent Conroy put me in the spooling room. 

In the spooling room I had to stand as I worked. I walked 
from one frame to another keeping the ends of the thread up. 
When threads broke I put them back together by connecting them 
with a snapper or knotter. The thread goes around a spool and it 
is starched. Then they take the spools and put them in racks in 
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another room. After that it goes to the weave shop where it is 
made into cloth. 

Now I never could or would learn how to do this work well. 
I wasn’t quick about it. I was always behind. I let the other guys 
beat me. 

I wanted my sweeping job back. 

Superintendent Conroy, he came to me one day when I was 
way behind in the work. He said, “You stay here after the others 
have gone and run the yarn.” I had so much yarn in my trough to 
take care of it would have been midnight before I got through. 

I looked at Conroy from down under. 

I said, “Why don’t you give me my job back doing something 
I can do well? Give me my sweeping job back.” 

He didn’t want to tangle with me. He didn’t know what to do 
with me. He wanted production and I wasn’t a producer. He knew I 
was rough and a devil. He just gave me my sweeping job back. 

Behind this was my plan to escape this place like I had tried to 
run from Atmore. I didn’t clearly know how I was going to get out 
of Kilby. But I knew I must get out of the mill first. I was groping 
my way, fighting as much as I could without asking for punishment. 
But Kilby was such a different place from Atmore. Not like the 
wooden buildings and wide-open country life around there. Here 
it was all concrete walls and buildings. Inside were steel doors, 
tiers of cells, bars everywhere. The whole thing was built like 
traps inside traps. Around the traps tall walls. On the walls guards 
and charged wires. 

During the next year, on into 1944, I swept in the cotton mill. 
Maybe it was a year and a half. It was about the longest time in my 
prison career my record was pretty good. I had no run-ins with the 
inmates and I kept out of the way of Deputy Warden Carl Williams. 
There was a reason why I got along with the prisoners. . . . 


I opened a little store on the fourth floor of Kilby. I did favors 
for everybody. The regular prison commissary didn’t give credit to 
the prisoners. I gave credit. The inmates could buy things from me 
during the week and pay me on the week end. If they couldn’t pay 
off I didn’t press it too hard. I could eat well all the time I ran this 
store. Over the week end I’d take in as much as twenty-five or 
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thirty dollars. That left me a good profit so I could buy food for 
myself. I conducted that business when I wouldn’t be sweeping, 
and in the evening. While I ran it I had a chance to get well ac- 
quainted with the prisoners. I could hear their stories, see and 
take part in all the prison rackets, and watch how the guards did 
the prisoners. 

What I saw and what I experienced myself convinced me that 
Kilby Prison was far worse than Atmore. 

Atmore had the reputation of being a murderers’ home, and it 
was. But the guards and prison officials at Atmore were kind com- 
pared with these at Kilby. Atmore set way back in the country, ten 
miles from any town, and it was uncivilized. In a way uncivilized 
things can be better than the civilized. 

Kilby was near Montgomery. Kilby was modern. Kilby went at 
its inmates like a machine. The punishment and the beatings rolled 
off from the guards there like the cotton off the machines. It was 
worse because they had better beaters. L. J. Burrs, I knew him from 
the old days in the death row. He had grown beefy and fat and he 
got the name “Pork Back” Burrs and “Paddle Foot’ Burrs from us. 
Carl Williams, he was good at smashing into a man with a club or 
leather. And Harmon, Pedrix, Shotgun Smith, and many others— 
they were human clubs. 

The worst place was the cotton mill. You inhaled lint and dust 
all day. Some men ran into t.b. There was so much tuberculosis at 
Kilby because of the cotton mill that they had a special t.b. hospital. 
The air ate out their lungs. Men in there long enough, you could see 
them dry away, their faces thin up and look pale. White men’s 
faces turned very white, black faces got grayish. 

The way the cotton mill was set up, it wasn’t really a part of 
the prison, but belonged to the state government. The prisoners 
were released to the cotton mill. Conroy, the superintendent, he 
wasn’t connected with the prison, but with the state. In fact the 
regular workday for the convicts was about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing until half past six at night. If a convict worked overtime he got 
thirty-eight cents an hour for it. At the end of the week Conroy, he 
came around and paid off the guys who had overtime coming to 
them. Conroy depended upon a very tough Uncle Tom named 
Apples Harding to get work done. Harding, he had killed a white 
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man he worked for, when he was fourteen. Harding got the death 
sentence but because he was young the people made a protest and 
they made a lifer out of him. He was put in the cotton mill and 
became Conroy’s right-hand man. 

Every prisoner that came into the mill, Harding showed him 
the work. Harding knew as much about that mill as Conroy did. 
Harding taught thousands of Negroes cotton-mill work. But he had 
his reasons. A new young boy would come into the mill and Har- 
ding looked him over to see if he was nice and tender. He would 
say to the boy, “Here, you take it easy. You only have to work six 
looms. I make the other guys work twelve.” After a few weeks 
Harding would say to the boy, “Come down to the warehouse with 
me.” The boy went to the warehouse. That was part of the cotton 
mill. Harding had a nice big cotton bed off in a corner. “Get on 
that bed,” Harding said. “What shall I get on the bed for?’ the 
boy might say. “You get on there and I show you.” Then there might 
be a fight. Harding would bring the boy back to the mill. Then 
Harding would go and mess up the looms and weaving that the 
boy worked on. After that he went to Superintendent Conroy and 
said, “Look here, Captain Conroy, that boy don’t know how to 
work. Send him up front and let them work on his ass.” 

Superintendent Conroy, he wanted his man Harding to be 
happy and he always helped him on that deal. None of that stuff 
went on without the officials helping out the wolves. Conroy turned 
to the new boy and said, ““That’s no way to treat him. He good to 
you. He let you work six looms. You go on up front.” Up front he 
got fifteen lashes or so from the deputy warden. After that he 
might go to the warehouse willing. 

All through 1944 and early into 1945 I swept in the cotton 
mill and watched what went on there. I was told that the thread 
and cloth was not to be sold. But the state sold it. The convicts put 
labels on that cloth. They were not prison labels. But labels for 
private companies. The cloth was shipped out every place, even to 
South America. 

Four or five of the boys on the night shift wrecked the mill one 
night. These guys were worked so hard and pickea on so much 
that when they went into the mess hall to eat they couldn’t touch 
the food before them. Their appetite was gone. Skip Sadler, Charley 
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Ott, Big Jack, Tyty Hepler, and a fellow we called Bruh tore up 
the cotton mill around midnight. 

The captains whupped on those boys until four in the morning. 
I could hear them beating on them with sticks and with leather. 

I saw them in the morning when they went by my cell. They 
looked to be different fellows. You couldn’t tell who they were. 
Blood dripped from behind from the waist down into their shoes. 
They couldn’t sit down. They had to kneel on the bench to eat. 
When they slept they had to sleep on their bellies, couldn’t bear 
to have anything touch them behind. They were handled just like 
you take a beefsteak and beat it out flat. 

I saw a prison official take a crazy man, Jessie Howard, and 
put him up to murder another prisoner. Howard had been in the 
Alabama prisons since 1927. I knew him at Atmore. He had 
escaped two or three times. On one escape he stayed out two years. 
He went around singing a lot of crazy songs, acting a fool. He 
killed one of the best guys in prison, Toby Fowler. Fowler was a 
man proud of his color. He ran gambling games there and some- 
times gave Jessie money to buy smokes with. Once he was kidding 
Jessie and Jessie took it very serious. He said, “Old nigger, you go 
on and stop fukking with me.” Toby paid him no mind. Jessie ran 
to the overseer and complained Toby Fowler was always picking on 
him. The boss said, ““Get yourself something and kill the sonofabitch. 
Ill see you get no extra time for it.” Jessie grabbed a big iron 
bar and stood behind the cotton-mill door. As Toby Fowler was 
coming out, Jessie busted the bar across Toby’s head and tore his 
head open. Busted it just like an eggshell. His brain burst out of his 
head and it was jumping on the floor. 

Jessie went up front—to the warden’s office—and told the 
warden he just killed a man. Warden Pitt Williams—no relation 
to Carl Williams—gave orders for Jessie to be locked up in the 
condemned cell while they investigated. The man who told Jessie 
to commit murder, he spoke in behalf of Jessie. After a couple weeks 
this crazy convict was turned loose in the prison again. There was 
no trial, no investigation, nothing done. 

Men did anything to get out of the cotton mill. The only way 
you could do that was to fight or figure your way out. Either way 
was hard. 
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One guy, Mike Lusk, he had to call himself God before he 
could escape the mill. Mike, he was about thirty-six, he had been 
in there for several years. He was accused of robbery and they 
gave him twelve years. He always said he was innocent. Made many 
attempts to go free legally. He had read deeply in the Bible, so 
deep he got to believe he was God. 

Once he mixed some grease with red paper. He took off all 
his clothes and smeared himself up with the grease and paper. 

The guards saw Mike walk in that way and asked, “What 
happened, Mike? What you trying to do?” 

Mike answered, “That’s no way to talk to God.” 

So they took Mike before Dr. Atwater, the Kilby medical 
doctor. Atwater knew something about the physical things that ailed 
a man, but nothing about the mind. To let him tell it, all Negroes 
were crazy. But it was Atwater who was the fool and Mike Lusk who 
outsmarted him. 

Atwater ruled that Lusk was crazy. The prison officials shifted 
him to Mount Vernon, a mental institution. 

Mike wasn’t there a week before he escaped and went back to 
his home in Birmingham. In a month or so they recaptured him and 
brought him back to Kilby. 

Deputy Warden Carl Williams, he said to Mike, “Listen, old 
nigger, you can come back again with that same sort of shit but it 
ain’t going to work this time. You just make up your mind to work.” 

They brought Mike before Superintendent Conroy. Conroy, he 
decided Mike should go to the spinning room where Jiggets would 
have charge of him. 

Jiggets told Mike what he should do and Mike said, “Who you 
talking to about work? I put this place up for you to do that work. 
I’m God Himself. I built this place for you-all to work in. I 
built everything you see in the world today. And here you are 
telling me to work.” 

Jiggets didn’t want him in the spinning room and Conroy didn’t 
want him in the mill. So they gave him a job mowing the lawn and 
working around the yard. 

Once the yard sergeant told him some work to do. Mike didn’t 
like to be told. He said, “You can’t tell me how to do this work. 
I’m God. I know what to do already.” 
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The yard sergeant drew back with his club ready to hit Mike, 
but Mike grabbed it and took it away. 

Mike took the club direct to the warden’s office. He gave the 
club to the warden and said, “I’m God. I’m not supposed to be 
whupped.” 

The warden gave the wink to a few guards. Four or five came 
out from cover and beat Mike all up and put him in the doghouse. 
After two or three days in the dungeon he was turned out again. 

Then everybody started to call him God. That was what he 
wanted. 

Although Mike Lusk was really off, he often said smart things. 
Once his crazy talk led to a bunch of us inmates talking serious 
about the war the country was in. Mike opened up. “The world was 
not right. J put nation against nation. That’s why I started World 
War II.” 

Somebody said, ““God, you sure did put nation against nation. 
You got something there.” 

God said, “Thank you.” 

I said, “That war don’t interest me none. I got my own war 
right inside here.” 

One guy said, “This is once I’m glad to be in stir. If I was 
free and fit for service and had to fight I wouldn’t know what I was 
going to fight for.” 

“You damned right,” I said. “That’s the way I feel about it. 
Nobody anywhere else ever done me any dirt except here in this 
country.” 

All the fellows spoke up the same way. Every one of them, 
Maybe people on the outside, they might have felt different. 

Mike went on having a lot of run-ins with the guards. At last 
they got used to him. But they couldn’t make him work. 

If they couldn’t make a man work in Kilby maybe he was God. 


Many months passed, me running my prison business and just 
sweeping in the cotton mill a little while each day. I was back with 
the other Scottsboro boys now, Clarence Norris, Charlie Weems, and 
Andy Wright. Ozie Powell had been sent back to Kilby from Atmore 
along with me. I lived quietly, kept away from trouble, and started 
hoping for a pardon again. But some people opposed it. An adviser 
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to Governor Bibb Graves, he was against it and put his weight on 
Graves. J. Thomas Heflin sounded off against letting us out. So did 
some Klansmen and a few other politicians. 

Then in 1944 a break came. They paroled Charlie Weems, 
Clarence Norris, and Andy Wright. 

But the State Parole Board turned me down. Ozie Powell, 
because he cut a sheriff, and me, because I stood up in prison and 
wouldn’t take no pushing around from the captains, they hung onto. 


Chapter 2 


EARLY in June 1945 two fellows with long sentences, they set 
fire to the spinning room. One was a good friend of mine, Tom 
North, the fellow that helped me when I tried to get away at Atmore. 
He had been transferred to Kilby. The other was Theo Cotter. Tom 
North had a double life sentence. Theo Cotter had seventy-five years. 
They had nobody in the world. Nobody sent them any encouraging 
letters. They were like lost. Men like that, they might just as well 
try to break out. All the prison can do is add on another hundred 
years. 

Tom North, he made a torch out of paper, went upstairs to 
the spinning room, and touched the torch all along the cotton. The 
spinning room lit up and the cotton burned. Then North and 
Cotter came downstairs into the weave and spooling rooms with big 
heavy iron rods. They beat up the machines all they could. 

I was on the outside looking in. 

They came by and asked me to help them beat up the machines. 

I told them if I was going to do anything like that I would 
beat up some of the cracker guards who had abused me. I wasn’t 
in favor of beating some iron that never did anything to me. 

After they did the damage they wanted and felt like they got 
even with something, they went outside the cotton mill ready to 
make away from the prison if they could. 

A couple guards came out trailing them with clubs. 
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Tom North asked the guards, ““Where you guys going?” 

A guard answered, ‘“‘We’re taking you to the front.” 

Tom North said, “You get the hell back to the cotton mill.” 

North and Cotter charged on the guards with an iron rod. 

But they got these boys right away and brought them to the 
warden’s office. They beat up these guys terrible. They broke Tom’s 
arm and fractured his kneecap. He laid in the hospital four months 
after that. Theo Cotter was beaten all over the head, and every 
place they could get at him. 

L. J. Burrs, he was in there swinging on them with all his 
three hundred pounds weight and his six- or eight-pound leather 
strap. 

The next day Superintendent Conroy jumped me too. He knew 
I was friendly with North and Cotter. He called me over. He said 
Warden Pitt Williams wanted to see me. 

“What he want with me?” 

“TJ don’t know. I’ve been trying to give you a transfer for the 
last couple of months.” 

I was glad to hear that. If they put me some place outside 
where I had a guard over me I’d do all right. You could always 
outsmart a guard. 

But no sooner we got out in the hall he beefed so that two 
guards heard him. He said, “I’m just sick of you. I’m tired of you. 
I want to get rid of you.” 

I thought it might have something to do with the fire in the 
mill. “You taking me up to have me punished?” 

“I’m taking you before the warden.” 

“If you take me up to have me punished for something I don’t 
know nothing about, it will be very bad for you.” 

The warden wasn’t in. I sat in the waiting room all that day. 
With me was a white boy, R. W. Robinson. Robinson and I were 

friends. The prison people, they didn’t like it that this boy and I got 
along well together. 

That night they locked me up in a separate cell they called 
the detention room. Robinson was put in a detention room near 
me too. 

I still didn’t know what it was all about. 
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Next morning when guards came with food I asked them what 
I was there for. They didn’t know. 

I stayed in detention for a week. Then, on Friday, Robinson 
and I were taken before Warden Pitt Williams. That was whupping 
day and they had whupped already. 

To the warden I said, “Tell me what I’m going to be punished 
for. This looks like a punishment. I didn’t do nothing.” 

Warden Williams said, “Well, I don’t know. I’ve been away a 
few days. All I know, I have orders. You have a whupping coming.” 

I had rather they killed me than whup me for nothing. I 
asked the orders to be read. 

The warden said, “You accused of having five gallons of julep 
in your possession. Also, leaving off your job without getting any 
permission and going down in the cold storage and stealing meat.” 

Now it is impossible for anyone to get into the cold-storage 
room and get meat. No one can get meat except the people em- 
ployed there. But I knew how this charge came about. Superin- 
tendent Conroy, he didn’t like it that I paid the guys running the 
cold storage twenty-five or fifty cents to fix me a lunch. That graft 
went on and any of us with money could get food that way. You can 
get the friendship of all the people in Alabama when you have the 
money, even the friendship of your enemies. I was fortunate. I had 
a little money and used it for food whenever I could. When some of 
us sat around eating these lunches, Conroy, he would come around 
and say, ““You eat more meat than I do. Where you get that meat?” 
I wouldn’t give away my friends. 

Now he tried to frame me and charge I had stolen this meat. 

I told the warden I was not guilty of the charge and didn’t 
want to be whupped. He called in Dr. Atwater. The prison doctor 
had to examine you to see whether you could take it. He didn’t 
examine the heart. He just said, “Put your pants down.” 

He looked at my buttocks, 

‘‘Aw hell, he can stand it.” 

Warden Williams said, “‘I’ll tell them to be light on you.” 

L. J. Burrs, he never hit light on any man. He couldn’t if he 
tried. He had been waiting for years for the chance to lay the 
leather on me. 
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When I was in the death row many years before, Burrs, he was 
a tall well-built fellow weighing two hundred pounds. In the years 
that I went to Atmore and since I came back to Kilby, Burrs put on 
another hundred pounds. 

I got on the floor and Burrs came down with the first lash. 

It lifted me right off the floor. 

I flew up a foot with the pain and shock. 

But the leather kept coming down nine more times on my rear. 

As you get whupped Dr. Atwater, he stands there and referees 
the whupping. When a lick is put hard and put right, Dr. Atwater 
calls out, “Fair.” If not he calls out, “Foul.’’ And you get an extra 
lick for the foul. Atwater could tell by the way a man screamed 
when he had enough. He’d order when to stop. 

I was no good after that, could barely get up. 

Old L. J. Burrs, he had worked out on me again, like in the 
old days in the death row. Still fighting his way up in the Alabama 
prison by beating on human flesh. 

After the lashes I got a suit of white and blue stripes. That 
meant I was deprived of all privileges within the prison for sixty days. 
You have no exercise, no movies, nothing. When you are put in 
stripes they call that being in C class. You cannot get back into A 
class, which means good conduct, for six months after your striped 
suit is taken away. 

As soon as I was flogged and told I would get a suit of stripes 
Warden Pitt Williams, he sent me back to the cotton mill. With me 
was Robinson, who also got a whupping and stripes. When I got 
there I looked at Conroy as mean as I could. He got frightened. 
He said to the convict who took us there, ‘Take them back. I don’t 
want them out here.” 

When the cotton mill can’t use you that gives the prison a 
problem. There are only a couple other ways they can work you 
there, on the Kilby Farm or in the cell block. Warden Williams, he 
decided to give me a job in the cell block on the colored side and put 
Robinson at the same work on the white side. 

This didn’t go on long. The warden general of the Alabama 
prisons at this time was Arthur Houston. He didn’t like me any 
better than the man who had his job before, Hamp Draper. Houston 
never liked the way I rolled my eyes at him at Spragner, Alabama. 
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When Houston heard I was in the cell block and Conroy wouldn’t 
use me in the mill he got sore at Conroy. The warden general, he 
gave orders, “If Conroy can’t work those guys in his mill he ought to 
give up his job.” 

After that Superintendent Conroy, he put me and Robinson in 
the weave shop. It is very hot there. In the coldest day of the year 
it is ike summer in the weave shop, it is so close and hot. 

Conroy, he put a special guard to watch me. Every which way 
I turned, the guard turned with me. 

Finally I said to the guard, “Am I doing the work to suit you? 
Are you satisfied?” 

“You doing all right.” 

“Then I don’t need you to watch me. I wouldn’t beat on the 
cotton mill. That’s just iron.” 

“This is my job. ’m with you.” 

This guard, he went and told Conroy that I wouldn’t beat on 
the machines. Conroy, he began laughing. 

At about four o’clock I went before Superintendent Conroy 
and put on an act of being pitiful. 

“Mr. Conroy.” 

gh 

“You know you had me whupped and put me in C class. You 
know I don’t deserve this treatment from you. I want you to give me 
my regular job back. I can’t stand the heat in the weave shop.” 

“Nigger, you work where we put you. I sent you in the front 
office once and they like to kill you that time. If I send you there 
again they will kill you.” 

I didn’t answer him, but went off the job and back to my cell 
block. I was a very angry Negro. I told my friends, “I don’t know 
what’s going to happen. I won’t go in the weave shop. I just might 
have to give Mr. Conroy a good whupping.” 

“If you going to whup him make sure you do a good job.” 

“Oh, I do a good job. Mr. Conroy been expecting a good job 
like that from me for two years. I wouldn’t make it no bad job.” 

I specially didn’t want to go into the weave shop now because 
I knew Conroy, he was getting ready to switch me over to the night 
shift. The weave shop goes twenty-four hours a day. Every ninety 
days they switch the men on days to the night shift and the night. 
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shift to day, to give them a change. On the night shift the man 
in charge was a very tough guy who carried a knife and often 
cut up the boys. They called him Keg O’ Nails. He cut up another 
Scottsboro boy, Charlie Weems. 

I got word to Robinson that I wasn’t going to work in the 
weave shop the next day. He got word back that if I wouldn’t work 
he wouldn’t. But the next morning when old Conroy took the yarn 
back and gave it to Robinson to work with, Robinson took it. The 
old man brought me a little sawed-off broom and a stiff brush to 
clean up the motors. I said, ““What’s this for?” 

“What you have-to work with today.” 

“Didn't I tell you yesterday that I wasn’t going to work in the 
weave shop?” 

My mind was made up. I was determined not to do that kind of 
work. 

““What’s the matter with you? What you going to do?” 

“Tl tell you what I’m going to do. I'll kill all of you if you don’t 
stop picking on me.” 

Conroy, he called the floorwalker, a fellow who carried a club 
and sometimes a pistol, or a knife. Conroy said, “Take him back 
up there.” He meant the warden’s office. 

The floorwalker ran up to me with a big club. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

I said to the floorwalker, “Did you bring me out here this 
morning?” 

“No.” 

“Then I don’t need you. Pll go myself.” 

I started walking toward the warden’s office. It was about like 
five city blocks from the cotton mill. While I went there Conroy, 
he called the warden’s office. On the way I saw two guards coming 
toward me. Both with clubs. 

They saw a lot of fight in me. One said, “Well, you decided to 
come back yourself?” 

OY esi} 

“Get in front of us.” 

I got into the warden’s office and sat around all day. Nobody 
‘said anything. That was bad. It was too quiet. They get you 
nervous that way. At night they put me in confinement again. 
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The next morning they took me up to the warden’s office again. 
Warden Pitt Williams, he wanted me to explain my troubles. 

“T got no troubles.” 

“Why you can’t get along in the cotton mill?” 

I told him I had been punished for nothing. I had been put in 
C class, whupped, had false charges against me, and I was afraid 
of Superintendent Conroy. “I fear that sooner or later he will have 
me killed. I just don’t want to be in his charge.” 

“You know men have been working in that cotton mill for ten 
or fifteen years and they get along.” 

“Maybe they are liked by those people out there. Maybe they 
are just like those people. There are some people the bosses dislike 
at first sight. I think I am one of them.” 

While all this had been going on a white boy named Harvey 
Brunner and a Negro fellow, Henry Johnson, had cleared me of the 
charge of having the mint julep in my possession. It was theirs, they 
said. But the prison people told these convicts to keep quiet about 
that. 

I tried to tell the warden that even the white boy defended me 
about the julep charge. 

Warden Pitt Williams, he decided I should get another whup- 
ping. 

I was sent before the doctor to see whether I could stand an- 
other. This time it was not Dr. Atwater. He was away on a vaca- 
tion. The fellow taking his place, he was a Dr. Harrison. Some 
white boys had already gone to Harrison and begged him not to 
okay me for another whupping. They told me, ““When you go before 
Harrison tell him you are one of the Scottsboro boys. You have been 
given a whupping, they are hard-timing you, and every chance they 
get they frame you. Tell him that. We already talked with him.” 

Dr. Harrison was a little fellow, a good guy, and he told me, 
“You needn’t worry about a whupping. I’m not going to give any 
decision like that.” 

Dr. Harrison went to the warden and told him my heart beat 
faster than normal and I couldn’t take any more. Warden Wil- 
liams asked, “You think his heart will ever be normal again?” 

“Yes, but I can’t say when that will be.” 

“Okay, we will put him in solitary confinement and let him 
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rest there till his heart gets strong enough so he can be whupped.” 

They put me in solitary for two months. 

Every week or two I went before the doctor. He examined me, 
then he reported, ‘“‘His heart is the same. Not improving yet.” 

In this cell there was nothing to do, nothing to read, no one to 
see me. It was one flight up at Kilby, a special screened-in cell. That 
cell was built especially for a famous prisoner who escaped so many 
times they built him this private cage. All I could do was sit there and 
think about how when I got well enough, or when Dr. Atwater came 
back, or something else happened, I would resume getting beaten. 

I got down in my mind and hated things. I built a hunk around 
me so that nobody could see me. 

But I did write a couple letters. One to Warden Pitt Williams 
and one to Dr. Harrison. The head cell boy, he got the pencil and 
paper for me and delivered the letters for me. The warden I let know 
I was being punished for nothing. My letter was about like this: 


Dear Warden Williams: 

I have been accused of some terrible things I know noth- 
ing about. I suffered terrible punishment for it. Whupped, in 
stripes and now solitary for something I know nothing about. 
Now I don’t see fit to go back to the cotton mill under Super- 
intendent Conroy. You are human yourself as well as I am. If 
you were in a place where people wronged you, you wouldn’t 
want to go back yourself. If I am to be sent back there in the 
mill under old man Conroy, it’s no telling what I’m likely to do. 
It is you and you alone who can save me and yourself some 
trouble. Because if I am to go back to the cotton mill there is 
sure going to be trouble. 


I signed my name to that. This letter must have been sent on 
to the capital to Warden General Arthur Houston. A couple days 
later Deputy Warden Carl Williams, he brought me to the warden’s 
office. 

Warden Pitt Williams, he opened up like this: “Don’t you know 
that we have all the state of Alabama laws to uphold us in any- 
thing we do?” 

“Sure, I know that. I know I got a loser. I know I’m a Scotts- 
boro boy. And I know I’m not going to work in that mill.” 
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Deputy Warden Carl Williams, he cut in. He said, “Patterson, 
I was up there in Scottsboro at the time you boys got into that 
trouble there. I was warden up there at a camp just a few miles 
outside of Scottsboro——” 

I cut him off when he said “you boys got into that trouble 
there.”’ I told him I was framed into that. 

Carl Williams said, “I know that. Lots of times we get pun- 
ished for something we're not guilty of. But after all we must forget 
and make the best of it. Now all we want you to do is agree to go 
back to work out there and forget about things.” 

“Well, I have never told a white man what I wouldn’t do. I’ve 
never refused work. But this is one time I will say I am not going to 
work out there in the cotton mill any more.” 

Carl Williams, he got very angry then. “Well, if you want it 
the hard way I just give it to you the hard way.” He jumped up 
like he was going to get something to hit me with. 

Then Warden Pitt Williams said, “Hold on.” He reached for 
a couple papers on his desk. He read them. He said the papers came 
from the capital. The papers left it up to me, to go into the cotton 
mill or go to the doghouse. 

I gave my decision. No cotton mill. I said, “You send me out 
there and I will kill up everybody in the mill. [ll kill old man 
Conroy and all his helpers before you-all can get me.” 

Deputy Warden Carl Williams, he said to some guards, “Lock 
the nigger back up. He’s got the wrong attitude.” 

I didn’t mean that threat but I was just impressing them to 
make them afraid, so they wouldn’t send me back to the cotton mill. 
I was afraid Conroy, he would frame up more lies so I would get 
more punishment. It never was in me to kill anybody. 

The order for me to either go in the cotton mill or take the 
doghouse came from Warden General Arthur Houston at Mont- 
gomery. He was in political business up there and my deadly enemy. 
All such people at the top of Alabama politics, it was their job to 
keep an eye on us Scottsboro boys for the honor of the state and 
such. He told the prison people to get around the doctor’s orders 
against whupping me by putting me in the doghouse. The doctor 


couldn’t stop that. 
A trusty told me he saw the orders straight from Houston on 
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Warden Pitt Williams’s desk. The night before I was to go to the 
doghouse this trusty asked me, “Have you got any tobacco?” 

“T have some.” 

“You better hide the tobacco and matches in your shoes. Then 
you'll have something to smoke.” 

I poured the tobacco in my socks and walked on it. I put the 
matches in the side of the shoes. 

When morning came Captain Harmon, he came to my cell to 
let me out. He searched me, went into my pockets. He almost pulled 
my pants off with the weight he put on me. He brought me to the 
waiting room, roughing me along as we went. 

The warden and several others came in there. They made me 
strip. I stood there black and clear so that they could see the scars 
on my body, the lashes on my buttocks, the shackle marks on my 
legs. 

Then they discovered the tobacco and matches in my shoes! 

Captain Harmon: “‘So-o-o! That smart sonofabitch. He’s going 
to smoke!” 

Warden Williams: “He’s going to enjoy himself in the dog- 
house!” 

Captain L. J. Burrs: “If there’s anything I can do to prevent 
it, I’m going to do it!” 

Just before they put me in the doghouse they made me take 
an aluminum cup full of castor oil. Same treatment I got at Atmore. 
That weakened me terribly to begin with. 

From then, with a diet of one slice of bread a day and one cup 
of water, I felt my life sinking right away there in the doghouse. 

In the doghouse at Kilby you are just in a small dark cell. It is 
also called “The Dungeon.” You lay on the concrete floor. Squeezing 
in upon you are concrete walls. You can touch the walls by stretch- 
ing out your hands. It is very hot in summer (this was summertime) 
and very cold in winter. (I have been in there in winter. ) 

When they stripped me they took away some extra clothing 
some of the boys had slipped to me. This was mostly shirts to make 
it not so hard in there. 

In another dungeon right next to me was a little white boy, 
Basil Westover. He was always in there. They treated him bad too, 
He liked me and promised me that when he got out—he was due to 
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get out a week before me—he would go see Dr. Harrison and have 
him come around to visit me. 

When Westover got out the doctor did come around. But there 
was nothing he could do. The doctor said they had put this thing 
over on him. He could prevent me from getting whupped but he 
couldn’t stop a doghouse order. 

I was there fourteen days and nights. 

After the first heavy bowel movements from the castor oil, my 
bowels stopped moving altogether. There was no more bowel move- 
ment for thirteen days. The lower part of my guts came out of my 
rectum and stayed out right there on the concrete floor. I could feel 
them with my hands. The concrete floor helped draw them out. 

When I came out I was very bad off. My ankles were swollen. 
My legs and knees swollen. Very weak. A forty-two-lash whupping 
wouldn’t have been as bad. I staggered out of the doghouse. I must 
have looked weak and pitiful. The guards, they joked about it. This 
was their fun. “You think you go to work now?” “You must be 
a better nigger now, hey, Patterson?” 

They rushed me over to the hospital. Some convict doctors took 
my pulse and reported, “His pulse is beating slow.” 

They treated me. They even put me on a diet to build me up 
again. I suppose in order to bust me down again. That went on 
in the Alabama prisons all the time. They beat a man, or doghoused 
him, then built him up till he could take punishment again. 

They released me and put me back in my old cell in the cell 
block. 

Warden Williams, he called me before him again. Was I ready 
to go to work in the mill? 

I told him to forget about using me in the cotton mill. He might 
just as well kill me then and there. 

They took me out of the cotton mill. They changed my job. 
They confined me to the cell block, sweeping, mopping, and making 
beds. I was a cell boy. I had to do all kinds of inside work. ‘This gave 
me much more freedom. 

All through the summer of 1945 I had been tortured. 

It took me three months, until sometime in August, before I 
beat the cotton mill. 


OO —— 
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Chapter 3 


MYSELF and two or three other cell boys, we had to go up 
to the death chamber after executions and tote out the dead. Also 
clean out the death chamber. We heaved the bodies onto a truck 
or wagon, whatever they were going to haul them off in. If the dead 
man’s people claimed him, an undertaker came for him, but very 
seldom his people took him away. 

This was the first time I ever got to see the chair itself. It was 
fun to sit in it and realize how fortunate I was to miss it. Another 
Scottsboro boy, Clarence Norris, he once went back and sat in the 
chair too. The chair had already claimed forty to fifty lives in 
all the years I had spent at Kilby—before Atmore, and now being 
back. 

I remember moving out the body of an eighteen-year-old Negro 
boy, Peter Paul. I talked with him before he went to the chair. He 
wasn’t very bright. He was off. But they killed him. He was terribly 
burned out. You could see the burns and scorchings all over his face. 
His mouth was wide open, his eyes open; a bad-looking sight. No 
hair was on him. 

The barber comes up to the death row about five or ten hours 
before an electrocution. He shaves your head as clean as your hand. 
They have a sponged cap they put on your head before you sit in 
the chair. The cap is soaked in salt water. That is supposed. to help 
conduct the electricity through you. The dining-room sergeant, he 
has charge of sponging the cap in salt water. That helps cook your 
brains. I never witnessed an execution, but from taking out so many 
bodies I knew just what went on. After each execution the doctor 
stuck a needle through the man’s heart to make sure he was dead. 

One morning after an electrocution one of the guards said, 
“Let’s see if the sonofabitch is still in the box. He can be done 
escaped overnight.”’ He pulled the box open and let us see the fellow 
in there. 
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That’s the way I got to see several that were executed. 

Another time they executed a white guy, Burns, charged with 
murder. They didn’t want me to see if he was in the box because he 
was white. I reminded them he could have escaped overnight in 
case he hadn’t been electrocuted. 

We all took a peek. 

He was there. 

He didn’t look no better burned dead than a black man. 

We took all these guys out to bury them on Kilby state prem- 
ises. A place called Piss Ant Hill. 

After I saw the executed guys it would stay with me for nights. 
I could keep seeing them. It made me think about my own case and 
the things that happened in the years before. 


All through the rest of 1945 and 1946, while I was in the cell 
block, I had the chance to read. There was a library at Kilby, with 
books that the prison people thought it was okay to read. Some society 
in Mobile dug up old books and magazines and sent them here. I 
never did get much out of the books they had around. But I often 
read True Detective and Inside Detective Stories and such as that. 
They dealt with crime, mystery, and law subjects. Because of my 
being in prison innocent, I studied these stories. Mostly they showed 
you couldn’t ever beat the law. I was particular interested in inno- 
cent people jailed and guys put away on circumstantial evidence. 
Like a man named Campbell, accused of forgery in New York 
State. After he was in stir a few years another man confessed. They 
let Campbell out and the state paid him for false imprisonment. The 
thought came to me that the four Scottsboro boys held in prison 
six years and then let out because the state admitted they were inno- 
cent sure have the same kind of a suit against the state of Alabama. 

I listened to the prisoners and read these stories and saw that 
what worked against Negroes was circumstantial evidence. That one 
thing. This can point to a person’s guilt when he’s not guilty. The 
circumstance of a white person’s word against a black’s, that’s evi- 
dence in the South. It is the reason why a great many Negroes are 
in jail. The law of the white folks in the South is, “Don’t you dispute 
my word, nigger.” If a white person says you did something, you 
did it. There’s only one way a Negro can get out of it when this 
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kind of evidence, white testimony, is brought in. That is to have rich 
white folks or labor organizations fronting for you. I saw that in my 
case. Nine of us were sentenced on the strength of one woman’s 
say-so. Nobody backed her up. Her word was enough in an Alabama 
court. 

Color is more important than evidence down there. Color is 


~ evidence. Black color convicts you. A light Negro stands a better 


chance in court than a real black one like me. Color sure is impor- 
tant in Southern courts. And what is in back of that? They just want 
to work us for nothing. They do this perfect to us in prison. 

I found that out from talking with so many convicts and hear- 
ing how they got in there. If white folks went into court against 
them, judges and juries moved fast. A white lawyer defending a 
Negro, he would be weak about it. Often would just want their 
money. White lawyers defending a Negro, they would encourage a 
man right up to the chair and keep taking his family’s money. 

A majority of Negroes I met at Atmore and Kilby were sent to 
prison for things a white man wouldn’t be sent to prison for. Take 
what happened to a friend of mine we called Schoolboy. He was 
given life in jail for beating up a white man. To make a stronger 
case they put a false charge of robbery against him. The whole 
thing a bum rap. 

What happened in the Scottsboro case wasn’t unusual. What 
was unusual was that the world heard about it. 

In every part of the Alabama prison system I noticed Negroes 
outnumbered white prisoners four to one, six to one, and like that. 
In Kilby Prison the Negro side was always full up. The white side 
often had men in only a couple tiers. But Alabama’s state. population 
is three whites for every two Negroes. 

An Alabama prosecutor, his name was Johnny White, he went 
before a jury in one case crying, “Gentlemen, if you don’t let him 
through the little green door, I’m going to get my things and move 
out of town.” He was well talked about by the inmates. They had a 
song about him. It went many stanzas. Each ended “Baby, turn your 
lamp down low.” A few lines ran like this: 


Johnny White done come 
From the kind of farm 
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Say, “Put the nigger on down, put him down just so.” . . . 
Baby, turn your lamp down low. 


Johnny White done say, 

“Go to jail to stay, 

Don’t think we ever let you black boys go.’ ... 
Baby, turn your lamp down low. 


In another case a lawyer brought his own wife into court for 
his client against an accused Negro. When the Negro denied the 
wife’s statement, the lawyer said, “Don’t you dispute what she says. 
Don’t you call my wife a liar.” That Negro was done for the minute 
the jury sensed that the black man had called the white lawyer’s wife 
a liar. 

A Negro friend of mine, Alex Cumberbatch, Jr., was accused 
of raping a white woman. Now you know a Negro guilty of that 
is going to get killed or damn near killed. The woman didn’t appear 
in court against Cumberbatch. The prosecutor got this guy to admit 
to robbery in order to get the rape charge dropped. Cumberbatch 
got twenty years for robbery. The state’s case was so weak they let 
him out after he was in six or seven years. His case had gone to the 
Alabama Supreme Court four times. But the state of Alabama hates 
to take a licking when any white person accuses a Negro. The state 
rushes to protect the white person every time, not to find out what’s 

ust. 

There are almost no Negro lawyers in Alabama. They would 
be badly treated in a courtroom anyway. A young Negro wanting 
to be a lawyer, he will go North. The Negro defendant, he is left 
on the mercy of the shyster white lawyers who take his money away 
and fear to put up a real defense. 

Part of the bad law setup for Negroes in Alabama was the 
parole racket. 

Rhett Ainsley was a county parole agent. I first met him at 
Birmingham jail years before when he was a deputy warden there. 
Politics kept him moving from one state job to another. 

Convicts paroled from the Alabama prisons, they would be sent 
mostly to one of two counties. All the guys paroled in his county, 
Ainsley just used them for his own purposes. He’d put them on a 
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job making twenty-five or thirty dollars a week, then they had to 
give him a kickback from their wages. Others had to go around to 
his place week ends to clean his lawn, his house, or do other extra 
work. Prisoners who opposed that, they didn’t last long in the streets. 
Ainsley threw them back in jail. Many guys that were paroled under 
him, they were put back in prison two or three times. 

If Ainsley found a guy paroled in his custody wouldn’t co- 
operate he sent him back into stir in a few weeks. Ainsley would 
come right into the prisons and talk with the men. “If I let you 
out, you going to do the right thing?” This or that, whatever he 
wanted done. They had to pay him if they wanted to stay out. That 
was Ainsley’s living. 

I heard the parole agent of the other county worked the same 
racket. 

Too many prisoners suddenly brought back into prison told me 
these stories. Some, when they were once sent back in like that, they 
wouldn’t take another parole. If they had a short time left they 
wanted to make that time and get it over and not be obligated to 
anybody. 

Ainsley wouldn’t do this to white convicts, only Negroes who 
were powerless to protest. Whites would set on him quick if he tried 
that. If a Negro went to expose him nobody would listen. 

Most Negro convicts wouldn’t dare expose him anyway for fear 
of spending their whole life in jail. They made it hot for you on the 
inside and it stayed hot when you got out. That’s how one Scotts- 
boro boy, Andy Wright, got put back inside Kilby, even after they 
let him out—through a rotten parole setup. Andy stayed in Ala- 
bama, got a job as a helper on a truck. The driver would make 
Andy take the wheel. Andy didn’t have a license but he had to drive 
to keep the job. They arrested him for driving without a license. The 
company boss wouldn’t speak up for him. So they put him back in 
jail—for trying to make a living. 

I have seen dead Negro convicts brought back into Kilby on the 
pickup trucks that operated between the prison and the road camps. 
Probably the worst part of the Alabama prison system is the road 
camps. You never ended hearing stories about the rotten things went 
on there. Alabama had about twenty-one road camps going most 
of the time. These camps may be set up for a year or so while a road 
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is being built, then it is closed up and the men go somewhere else. 
They also have three maintaining camps. These are permanent 
camps where the convicts are located to maintain the roads. They 
are at Kilby, Atmore, and Spragner, Alabama. For a long time the 
state only sent Negroes to the road camps. One break the convicts 
did have at these places. On Sundays they could have women, 
maybe their wives, sweethearts, or prostitutes. White convicts made 
a fuss about that and said they wanted to go to road camps. So in 
recent years whites have been used on roads. They wouldn’t work 
me at those places because it was a chance to run and they wouldn’t 
give me the chance. Kilby Prison was the headquarters for the road 
camps. Men were mostly sent out from Kilby to work on the roads. 
With them would go a paper on their prison record. If the record 
showed the prisoner talked back to white men or committed a crime 
against whites, the road camp guards beat him unmerciful. A friend 
of mine we called Limb, short for Limber, he was beaten up for four 
or five days steady, the senses knocked out of him, and brought back 
to Kilby. He had fought with the guards. I was told about a convict 
killed at the Selma road camp. After they murdered him they put 
a suit of stripes on him and leaned him up against a fence for all 
the convicts to look at, as an example. Working on a road camp, a 
guard might say, “Get over in the woods, old nigger.” The convict, 
if he did what the guard told him, he would be shot down. The 
guard could then say the convict had tried to run off through the 
woods. In the cell block the men swapped stories of the road camps. 


One of my duties as a cell boy was to take linen to the laundry 
once a week. A white man named Pedrix, one of the cruelest guys I 
had to deal with, had charge of the laundry. 

Pedrix had no legs of his own, but he had two cork legs. Every- 
body called him “Wooden Bottom.” He was about as crazy a human 
being as you’d ever want to avoid. Nobody could understand a word 
he said. I was around him four or five years but the only thing I 
ever heard him say clearly was “You goddamned black sonofa- 
bitch.” 

New prisoners had to get a prison uniform when they came in. 
He turned on all of them, yelling out stuff that sounded like a-raw- 
raw-rah-raw. He’d be telling me to put my linen over here or there. 
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He'd say, “A-raw-raw-rah-raw-raw.” I’d drag it and put it down 
anywhere and he’d get up to hit me. He was crabby and evil. When 
he wasn’t beating on people in his charge he beat on people that 
came into the laundry for any reason. 

His weapon was his walking cane, a stick that weighed four 
or five pounds. He needed that to help him get along, but he would 
turn on convicts without a warning and use the cane on their heads. 
While he struck you he’d yell, “You better not let me fall.”” His cork 
legs weren’t too good to hold him up. He’d beat you and expect you 
to hold him up while he flogged you. 

Sometimes he rapped me around the head and under the arms 
before I could get out of his reach. ve seen him tear a guy’s head 
open, break his arms, and send him to the hospital. He just flailed 
with his walking stick all the time when he wasn’t using it to help 
himself stand. 

I always wished Pedrix was dead. I would just stand there 
and look at him and wish that. Pedrix would swing his stick at you 
and then he’d stop and talk with you and laugh as if nothing hap- 
pened. 

Once he beat on me when I happened to be standing near a door 
as a guard came along. Pedrix thought we were all three too close 
and I should step way out of the way to let this guard get by. Maybe 
it was so that Pedrix wouldn’t fall. I was ready to fight Pedrix for a 
minute until I figured out why he had jumped me. 

Working in the cell block was easier than being in the mill. 
But I never knew when I was going to cross up some guard. I had 
to prowl around. I couldn’t walk like a man. Old Harmon, one of 
the tough guards, he was never far away. Harmon hated to see a 
Negro with any hair on his head or hair on his face. The prison 
people there, they want to see a Negro’s head looking round and 
smooth. In all the seventeen years and four months I spent in Ala- 
bama prisons my hair never got longer than a quarter of an inch. 
They wouldn’t let it get longer. 

Once I had to go to the prison post office to get five dollars 
of my own money. You could draw that much a week. I was about 
to pass Harmon when he knocked me back out of the tier. I didn’t 
know what he was hitting me for. 
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I turned to another prisoner and asked why Harmon hit me. 
This prisoner said, “I think Harmon must believe you need a shave.” 
I said, “I don’t need a shave today.” 

But I went to the barbershop to get one. I wanted to make sure 
and find out what reason he hit me for. 

I came back and walked past Harmon. 

The guard, he thought I might be armed and he put all his 
weight in my pocket. He said, ‘““What’s on you?” 

He didn’t find any weapons, but he looked at my shaved face 
and he said, ““That’s the way to come out here looking before me.” 

Harmon, he usually came on six o’clock at night and stayed 
till six in the morning. When he came to the Negro cell block he 
would line the prisoners all up. Then he’d take his big stick and 
strike them. The guys fell all over each other trying to run away from 
him. He’d start beating at one end of the line and work up to the 
other. He didn’t need any reason. He just loved to do it. If he didn’t 
have Negroes to beat on, he would beat on the wall. 

Just beat and beat on the stone. We figured he busted off from 
that and from beating on us Negroes. It was known to all of us black 
fellows many guards were like that in the Alabama prisons. They 
got that way after a few years of doing such rotten work. The work 
made them as nuts as the pen made the prisoners. Why wouldn’t it? 
They were in there almost as much as we were. They were in dan- 
ger from us like we were from them. 

You never knew how to talk to Harmon. You had to pick your 
words just right. 

At night if you were talking after bed hours Harmon, he would 
call you out and say, “Lay down on my bed.” 

He made you lay down on the hard concrete so he could be 
looking at you all the time. A man would be sore the next morning 
but have to go out to work. Harmon, he did that all the time. 

He had me sleep like that one night until twelve o’clock, then 
sent me back to my cell. 

Sometimes if you talked with another guy after bed hours he 
handcuffed you to the other guy and made both walk back and 
forth all night long from the mess hall to your cell. I had to do that. 

Harmon, he had a bag filled with fifty pounds of sand and 
gravel. He made the men tote that all night without stopping. You 
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toted it down the cell block, about two city blocks, and then back. 
If a man worked hard in the field all day, still he might have to tote 
that bag at night if Harmon said so. I carried the bag one night 
for a while. They made Harmon cut that one out, made him get 
rid of that bag. 

In the punishing line they didn’t have any certain methods. 
Anything they could think up cruel at the minute the guards would 
do. They would enjoy that. They sat back and laughed. I’ve seen 
new guys come into prison and if the guards didn’t like them at 
first sight, they would start beating them up. 

Harmon, he tried to get me killed one night soon after I was 
put to work as cell boy. When I entered the cell block I was in C 
class, wearing blue and white stripes for sixty days. That meant I 
was cut off from all privileges. It meant J couldn’t even get the five 
dollars a week of my own money I was entitled to. 

I borrowed four dollars from a guy named Ollie Wilder, with 
the understanding I would pay him five dollars back as soon as I 
got out of C class and back into A. 

The first day I got out of C class this convict came up to me 
and asked me for my money. “Ollie,” I said, “you can’t get blood 
out of a turnip. I haven’t got my money from the front office yet. 
You'll get it next week.” 

Captain Harmon, he learned about my owing this guy money. 
He told Ollie, ‘““Go out there and knock his brains out. I'll see that 
nothing happens to you.” 

This guy, Ollie Wilder, he stole me. He slipped up behind me 
and beat me over the head. I had nothing to defend myself with. 

I managed to get out of his reach and I got out in front of 
Harmon. I told Harmon what Ollie Wilder did and the guard said, 
“He should have killed you.” 

“Why should he have killed me?” 

“Cause you is a bad nigger.” 

I went over to the hospital to get my wounds dressed. 

I stayed out of Ollie’s way for a week. Then money came in 
to me, from my sister Mazell, sneaked in in the bottom of a food 
box. 

I went up to Ollie in the weave shop where he worked, with 
my hands out. That meant I showed no weapons and came up to 
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him friendly so he wouldn’t jump me again. I gave him five dollars 
and I showed him a wad with fifty-five dollars. I told him I would 
rather give him twenty dollars than have him treat me as he did. 

“Ollie,” I said, “I know the reason why you attacked me. You 
should not let these guards put you up to such things. It would be 
all the same with them if you got killed too. I want you to know I’m 
not trying to do you any harm. I’m going to forget about it. Because 
I want to get out of prison.” 


Right after my trouble with Ollie Wilder I was put back in 
stripes again, and with it I got a worse punishment than castor oil. . 
I had to drink about a pint and a half of sorghum. 

When I worked in the cotton mill I made friends with a white 
boy they called Soft Angel. Old Superintendent Conroy, he often 
scolded me because I hit it off so good with this fellow. Soft Angel 
had been nice to me. He knew I had a stand-in with the gateman 
since I came into the cell block, and could smuggle something inside 
now and then. 

It is a policy there when they catch a man with sorghum, which 
he uses to make liquor, they make him drink all he is found with. 

Captain Harmon, he caught me bringing in a half gallon for 
Soft Angel and he made me drink it. 

I drank about a pint and a half. It turned my stomach and I 
heaved it up. It was awful sweet and thick, and it affected the 
bowels like castor oil. I was sick all that day and the next. 

Because I wouldn’t drink the whole half gallon they threw me 
in the doghouse for two days. When I came out I got the suit of 
Stripes too, 


I no sooner got out of the second suit of stripes when I got my 
third. I ran into gal-boy trouble. There was as much of this at 
Kilby as at Atmore. 

The prison authorities, they got a lot of fun out of the prison 
marriages. Sometimes they put a gal-boy in a dress and made him 
parade around the place with his husband. For the husband they 
had a special bow tie and a smart hat. They would handcuff these 
couples in pairs and make them stand around all day like that or go 
through the prison that way. That was done to me. 
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Like at Atmore, if a couple had a misunderstanding and went. 
before the warden, the warden ordered them both whupped. 

When a young boy just newly in prison tried to keep away 
from that stuff I was for him and would help him go straight. I 
took it upon myself once to uphold a young boy who was an un-. 
willing gal-boy. I told his wolf, Mississippi Ed, to let him alone. I 
hated to see that happen to this kid. I said to the wolf, “He don’t 
like it. Give him a chance to go straight.” 

A few nights later I was sitting on the runway of our cell block 
on the second floor. I was on a crossway so that my legs were under 
bars and swung out over the first tier. It wasn’t a good position to 
defend myself. 

This wolf, he eased up on me with an iron rod and hit me in 
the side of the head. For a minute I was senseless. 

I realized what happened and got enough sense back to swing 
my legs out from under the bars real quick. 

He hit me again on the leg. 

I went for a dirk I had in my bosom. I started up. 

Now I never went for a kill before. I always went for a hurting. 
The main places to hurt a guy, I knew these. And the places to 
kill, I knew those. I would stick a guy in the shoulder, perhaps in 
the rear, or the leg. I never went for his heart or his neck. I knew 
the prison people wanted me to get one of these guys in the heart 
or neck. If I killed someone they could put me in the chair. 

This time I was enraged and would have killed perhaps if I had 
got to him. 

The wolf turned, slipped, and fell. 

I made an attempt to get him. He knew I would get him then 
and he wiggled under the bar and fell six or seven feet down to the 
first tier. 

| I was very excited then and getting ready to jump down and 
finish him, but a friend stepped in and said, “Pat, don’t hurt him.” 

I turned on my friend then for blocking me, but didn’t follow 
that up. 

I ran out to the hall where the guards were and told one, “A 
guy just attacked me back there without any cause. I’m going to. 
kill him if I catch him.” 

“Don’t do that. Go up and tell the warden.” 
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I went to the warden and said, “There’s a Negro back there. 
He’s one of the type that has been told that anything he does to 
me he will get credit for.” 

The warden said, “I'll show him the credit he gets.” 

He called the wolf in to see him. 

As this guy went past me I was so mad I gave him a hard push 
and two or three licks in the face. 

The warden brought his club across the guy’s head and the stick 
broke in two. The wolf fell like a dead man with a bleeding from the 
head. 

The warden put the wolf in the doghouse for the night. 

Then he turned to me and he said, “I know you haven’t done 
anything but I’m going to put you down in the doghouse with him 
because after I called the guy out to punish him you attacked him 
when you shouldn’t have. ’m putting you down there for that.” 

As the guards were taking us to the doghouse Mississippi Ed, 
he said to one of them, “‘You-all scared of Patterson. I’m not afraid 
of him.” 

“What make you think we afraid of him?” 

“Cause you-all won’t work him in the cotton mill.” 

That made me more angry with this guy. I said, “Put him in 
the doghouse with me. I’m going to be lonely over him.” 

The guards wouldn’t do that. 

The next day this guy, he told the warden he attacked me be- 
cause I owed him some money. 

We neither of us aired the trouble over the gal-boy. 

The warden said, “Let’s take them both down to the laundry 
and give them a suit of stripes apiece.” 

So for sixty more days I was denied privileges, couldn’t get 
mail, nothing. 


Warden Pitt Williams and no other warden in the Alabama 
prisons, and none of the guards, could make me knuckle down. One 
day Pitt Williams saw a chance to needle me. 

Clarence Norris had been let out of jail in 1944. But he was 
only out nine months when they brought him back into Kilby. He 
was supposed to stay in Alabama, but he went North to see his 
mother. For breaking parole they put him back in for about two 
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years. He had been quiet and hard-working, and now they were 
ready to let him go again. 

Warden Williams, he brought me up to his office and showed 
me a necktie. 

He paraded before me and said, “See what I’m giving Norris. 

e’s a good guy. Now if you was a good nigger like Norris you’d 

get a pardon and a necktie too.” He went on with a lot of crazy-ass 
talk like that. Wanting me to feel bad. Treating me like I was a 
child who would feel hurt because some other child was given a 
necktie and I wasn’t. 

Then Williams let Norris out. 

Two days later it was Warden Pitt Williams who felt bad. No 
sooner Norris got out of jail, he skipped the state. Took his tie with 
him. 


Chapter 4 


IN the fall of 1946 a new governor was elected in Alabama, Jim 
Folsom. After that Frank Boswell became the warden general of 
the Alabama prisons. Just before then he pretended he was out of 
politics for a few years. But he campaigned for Folsom and got 
back in. Boswell took a bookkeeper at Kilby named Tennyson Den- 
nis and made him the warden. My old jailer, L. J. Burrs, he finally 
got his reward for beating on hundreds of black men. He became 
a chief of the guards. 

After Boswell became the new warden general he came into 
Kilby and delivered a speech to the convicts in the main hall. Bos- 
well looked to me like something in the funny paper. He had a 
long slick head and no hair straight back on it, just on the side. He 
had a sharp straight-down face. He had no shape or form I could 
tell about. He had a potbelly. Nothing fit him. His pants were way 
down off his stomach, and he walked funny. He was in his early 
seventies. Boswell sat in a chair in front of us with his legs crossed. 
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He was a free man and a big shot. We were convicts and outcasts. 
He got up to speak. 

“How many of you were here in the old days when we were 
working prisoners in the coal mines?” 

A few old guys got up. You could hear their knees crack when 
they stood. They had been in prison most of their lives. 

“T want you to know I was a secretary for the state of Alabama 
and working for thirty dollars a week.” 

The convicts applauded. Boswell liked that. 

“Now there ain’t going to be but one rule here while I’m in 
charge. That’s the ‘do right’ rule. You do right, you’ll do well. It 
ain’t going to be like in past administrations.” 

He tore down the work of other administrations. What Boswell 
said about them not being as good as his was going to be was bunk. 
He didn’t know how to run a prison and neither did the administra- 
tions before him. No warden in any Southern state, as far as I ever 
heard, knew anything about that. They weren’t like Warden Lawes 
of Sing Sing. Warden jobs were political. They were pay-offs for 
work done in political campaigns. These men weren’t interested in 
reforming men. Friendship got them their spots, not ability. 

In fact, the first thing Boswell did, he showed he couldn’t run 
a prison as humane as Pitt Williams did. Under Williams the t.b. 
patients were kept separated from the well ones. They were in a 
building outside the Kilby walls. When Boswell brought his “do 
right” rule in, he put the t.b. patients back inside the wall among 
the healthy convicts. And under Boswell and Warden Dennis, old 
L. J. Burrs, he had a field day... . 

By the time Burrs became a big-shot guard he had already 
beaten on hundreds of black men. After his promotion he didn’t 
have to beat on the prisoners. But he liked to keep in touch with 
things, so he swung the leather himself. 

Sometimes Burrs dry-shaved me. That was awful. If he saw 
a small bit of fuzz on your face he got a safety razor with a dull 
knife and ran it over your face till the hair was out. I saw him do 
that to several guys. He did it to Hank Woods. Pulled all Hank’s 
flesh out around the lips with a dull knife. If you didn’t stand stilt 
while he did that, he knocked you down. Burrs, he just stayed be- 
hind doors and waited for a convict to come out with a bit of hair 
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~ on his face. He’d bang his hand down on the man’s shoulder and 
swing him around. Then Burrs, he put his dull knife underneath the 
hair and pulled it out, flesh and all. 

On the fourth floor they had one cell where they kept the 
crazy people in with the venereal cases. They were two different 
things, but they put them together. It was a bad cell to go near. 
If you just looked inside a knife.might lunge out at you. 

You had to move through the prison like a cat waiting for 
other cats to jump on you. The cat might be a guard or a prisoner. 
You had to see through the back of your head. You had to move 
your eyes from left to right to see who would come at you. If you 
didn’t keep your eyes open you might get it like Cadillac got it from 
Split. Split put a knife into Cadillac and killed him—over a six-cent 
gambling debt. Or like what happened to me. One night I was on 
the fourth floor leaning off the banister looking down on the main 
floor. All of a sudden a guy eased up on me with a tenpenny nail 
sharpened in icepick style. He had driven the nail through the end 
of a broomstick and it made a devilish dirk. I jumped out of the 
guy’s reach just as the weapon was coming in at me. I knew who 
he was. He was crazy. I didn’t fight with him. He had no reason 
to jump on me and he needed none. The prison was his reason. 

All around was stir-sickness, guards and men hollering. Right 
around the cells near me were seven or eight guys really off in the 
head, dangerous to be with. Sometimes I felt myself slipping, got 
forgetful. At night I dreamed of L. J. Burrs. I woke in the morning. 
There he would be, paddle-footing down the hall with his leather 
swinging at his side. It got to be a habit for him to beat on me and 
put me in the doghouse for short overnight or week-end stays. 

Once a week I had to give the crazy people a bath. With me 
on this job was a boy named Hy Beatty and a fellow we called 
Snowflakes Jackson. The crazy guys, they would have their clothes 
off in their cells, be all fouled up and stinking. One of them was 
seventy years old, so blank-minded, the poor devil, no thought had 
been in his mind for years. L. J. Burrs went with us, and he carried 
his leather strap weighing maybe seven or eight pounds. Burrs, he 
whupped the crazy ones and if they didn’t flinch or holler, he’d say, 
“That damn nigger really crazy.” 

One young fellow named Robert, he played crazy. He had been 
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at a road camp at Cullman, Alabama. In seasons when they don’t 
plant or harvest, Kilby and Atmore send men to these road camps to 
keep the roads in shape. They send tough prisoners, those who have 
fought white folks or talked back to the white guards. At the road 
camps the men are roughed up maybe worse than anywhere else in 
the Alabama prison system. Robert, he was whupped so bad for 
three or four days that he drew a blank from the beating. They put 
knots all over his head, closed both his eyes, and you couldn’t tell 
he was human by looking at his face. When he came to he started to 
roll his eyes and give out with a lot of fool talk. They figured they 
had beat the senses out of him and they transferred him to Kilby. 
I met him in the doghouse where I and the other convicts and L. J. 
Burrs had to give him a bath. We all thought he was mad, and the 
officials sent him to that mental place at Mount Vernon. But they 
shipped him back to Kilby after a time as a sane guy. I bumped into 
him again when he came back and asked him if he knew me. He told 
me just who I was, just who had bathed him. I asked him how he 
remembered all that. He explained, “I wasn’t crazy. I was pretend- 
ing. They like to kill me at the road camp. I had to do it to get away 
from Cullman.” 

All around me I saw men fall away from being decent human 
beings. They lost control of themselves. They'd knife, squeal, rumor, 
rat off each other. Men did anything to their fellow prisoners to get 
out of prison. They got rotten dispositions. Anybody who thinks men 
and women are sent into Alabama prisons to get reformed, they 
don’t know what’s going on in the country. I saw men come in with 
good minds and watched them fade off. I saw men come in sick, 
then go crazy and murder. I never saw a man come in sick and get 
well. In nearly eighteen years in Alabama prisons, at the main 
prisons, in the town and county jails, on the farms, I never saw one 
man get reformed. 

It got so my life, it was no more safe than how sharp my knife 
was. Most of the guards wanted me put out. I lost track of the 
number of times guards put convicts up to end me. One old guard, 
his name was Jefferson Davis, he was the night warden at Kilby, 
he tried to get many convicts to kill me. He'd say, “That’s one son- 
ofabitch I want to see under the ground.” The prisoners, they would 
come back and tell me. He got a gal-boy to try to kill me one 
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night, but I hooked the gal-boy in the muscle of his arm with a dirk. 
Davis, he had this fight put in the Alabama papers. Things like that 
made it hard for me ever to expect a pardon. Negro convicts who 
jumped me, they didn’t do it as Negroes. They did it as human 
beings put in inhuman places. The white prisoners, they did the 
same jumping and squealing on one another. In ways of vice the 
white inmates were down much lower than the blacks. But all of us, 
both colors, way down that we were, we were pushed there. We 
didn’t want it that way. 

I was treated so bad I thought maybe the white man, he was 
different from what I was. Every Wednesday and Saturday nights 
all of us, white and black, got a shower in the Kilby steam room. 
Only a small partition separated the two colors. I watched them very 
closely, from head to foot. I did that for months. Every time I saw 
the same thing, the likeness. They had the same thing I had. I saw 
there wasn’t any difference from them and me. Just the color. 

I saw in another way how nature is a very true judge. She » 
don’t care about white or black. This was when I read the death 
notices in the Montgomery Advertiser and the Birmingham Age- 
Herald. I took notice how one guy after another who tried us boys, 
they died off. When Lieutenant Governor Thomas E. Knight died in 
office the newspaper said, “They placed his body where he stood 
many times and prosecuted the Scottsboro boys.” When Judge 
Hawkins died in Nashville—he was the first judge to try us at 
Scottsboro—the paper mentioned how he was “‘the principal judge 
in the Scottsboro case.’’ Wade Wright, the guy that got up in court 
and said Alabama justice wouldn’t be bought and sold by Jew 
money from New York, he passed away and the papers told about 
his fine work in the case. The high sheriff of Gadsden County, 
he was our jailer for a time, he died. The chief justice of the 
Alabama Supreme Court went. The papers mentioned how many 
times he affirmed the sentences of the lower courts, saying we boys 
must die. The papers kept bragging about what these dead guys did 
to us nine fellows. Two cyclones hit Paint Rock, the place where 
we were pulled off the train. One cyclone took nine lives and the 
other took ten. Some of the folks that rounded us up were rounded 
up by the cyclone. The years went by and I read how these people 
died off and all of us Scottsboro boys were still alive. It reminded me 
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how I told Solicitor H. G. Bailey right after the first trial in 
Scottsboro, “Ill die when you and those girls die for telling lies about 
me.” 

I kept on as cell boy after the new administration came in. I 
got to know inmates all through Kilby. Mostly what I saw was just 
men being punished and punishing one another. Few convicts tried 
to better themselves. Those that could read, they did, but there 
wasn’t much else to do to better yourself. There were no classes in 
reading, writing, or teaching of trades. Some guys passed the time 
making cloth shoes from roping they got in the cotton mill. A 
few tried to draw pictures. Many men gambled. Others whiled 
their time with gal-boys. I sometimes visited one old guy who 
repaired watches. He liked me, tried to show me the tricks of his 
trade. Prison preachers were all over the place, like a plague. I 
scorned all that. Had a different outlook on life by now. I was in a 
jungle. What the hell good was a preacher in a jungle? In a jungle 
you needed damn good weapons. 

Whenever Joe Louis fought, the guards, they wouldn’t let us 
talk about it. They made us shut off our radios and stay in our cells. 
We couldn’t get caught whispering about the fight. There would be 
bad feeling between us and the white convicts and white guards. The 
bad feeling always worked up for a few days before each fight. They 
bet on the white man and whooped for him, we stuck with Joe. 
The feeling always got deep and rotten inside the prisons because Joe 
stood for something. That day we were champs, like he was. 

The prison officials, they had the men put on “medical shows” 
from time to time, maybe around holidays. I guess it was called that 
because the shows were supposed to be good medicine for them. I 
never took to them because the prisoners clowned for the white folks 
—the guards, the prison heads, and their families. It looked like a lot 
of Uncle Tom-ing to me, and I didn’t enjoy seeing whites laugh 
at the colored guys’ pranks. They'd rig up a little stage, with curtains 
and sets, and put on skits. Gal-boys dressed up like real women and 
put on singing and chorus shows. They made up their bosoms like 
girls and put on dresses provided by the wives of the guards. ‘That 
tickled all the old wolves. They sat and laughed at the way the 
gal-boys twisted their hips up on the stage. There were some good 
dancers in these shows, one or two maybe as good as on the regular 
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stage. The reason some convicts liked to perform, that gave them a 
chance to get outside the prison a few times. The show traveled to 
the other Alabama prisons, and to the women’s prison at Wetumpka. 
But these guys never tried to escape. 

They had a prison band and we listened to that sometimes. 
Once a week you could see a movie. The prisoners liked pictures 
about Jesse James, they sure applauded him. They liked Tim 
McCoy too. Some of the devils, they always picked the bad guys in 
the films and cheered for them. 

In the summer they had a baseball team at Kilby. They played 
at Crampton Bowl in Montgomery, and they got to Birmingham. 
The players, they had a chance to run but they never did. Some 
of the guys paid to get on that team. I could have paid fifty bucks 
but the prison heads wouldn’t let me play ball. I'd have hit a 
homer, sure. 


Chapter 5 


ALL through 1946 and 1947 I was operating one of the biggest 
stores in Kilby. I had as large a stock in my cell as the storekeeper 
had at the commissary. A boy worked for me, a kind of helper 
who went from one floor to another selling my stock. Some nights 
I took in twenty-four or twenty-five dollars. I would buy the food at 
the commissary and from the trusties. Some things were brought in 
to me from Montgomery. I had a bottom-floor cell where I kept 
the stuff. While I went from one floor to another with one helper, 
another stayed in the cell and clerked there. Sometimes my profit 
ran as high as thirty-five or forty dollars a week. I had had a certain 
amount of business ever since I was brought back to Kilby, but 
now it was big. When I got back I put an ad in the Chicago 
Defender for some help. Some people sent me twelve dollars. I 
started to make money lending that out. I went into a steady business 
with the profits from then on. I had run stores in Atmore but 
business was slow there. There was no money at Atmore. You were 
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paid off only in commissary money. That was good inside but not 
outside. 

When I went about trading or taking things in pawn I did 
it with a speech. “You buy from me today when you have the money. 
I take care of you right on during the dark days when you don’t 
have the money, and you pay me when you get the money.” That 
angle got me all the big business. 

It would surprise you to know how much honesty there was | 
among the prisoners. They couldn’t afford not to be. I never lost 
a nickel. One guy, he owed me four dollars for four years. He had 
a lucky spell in gambling once and came and paid me off. I almost 
forgot about that. I lent out as high as seventy-five or eighty dollars 
just for the interest on my money. I got all the principal back. With 
a guy who was slow to pay back I wouldn’t chance money without 
security. I would hold his valuables while he used the money I 
loaned. I held wrist watches, shoes, and other things. A pawn busi- 
ness was a regular part of my operations. I had as high as twenty- 
five or thirty pair of shoes in pawn. Once I had a dozen Elgin and 
Bulova wrist watches. I wouldn’t take a cheap watch. I gave five or 
ten dollars on watches. For a ten-dollar loan on a watch I got twelve 
dollars and fifty cents back. Once I went into the julep business, sold 
several hundred dollars’ worth. It was a hot business there in Kilby 
and I didn’t stick with it. 

When I was in the money I didn’t go to the mess hall for any- 
thing. Those night cooks, they came up to my cell door with a 
bosomful of good eats for me and my friends. 

The amount of money that passed through my hands all 
through my prison years, I could have had a great many thousands 
of dollars today and been a wealthy Negro. It came as gifts from the 
outside and I got it through business on the inside. But I frittered 
it away. I gave away a lot to needy prisoners. That way I protected 
myself. I was buying my way through. Keeping their friendship. 
I knew the guards were always urging inmates to kill me. So these 
guys I was good to, they brought the word of plans against me, they 
stood by me. Many convicts, they had nothing coming in from the 
outside. They had only fifteen cents a week the prison paid them, 
enough to buy two sacks of tobacco and a box of matches. When 
you had money you had the friendship of all the convicts, white and 
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black, and the respect of the guards. A friend in Wisconsin once sent 
me a check for sixty-nine dollars. I got the check cashed on Saturday. 
On Monday I had only five dollars left. I gave it away to the convicts 
who were broke, bought them cigarettes, tobacco, candy. I helped 
guys to get by whenever I could. For example, if a guy could pay 
for an envelope and a stamp I sold it to him for a nickel, but if he 
couldn’t pay I let him have it for nothing. My code in prison was 
this: if nobody bothered me, I wouldn’t bother nobody. But let 
somebody bother me and I'd be quick to fight and whup them. 

My business gave me good contact with the whole prison, the 
white side too. You could get guns from the white side. Basil West- 
over, he got caught with a gun. White girls brought guns in. Girls 
also brought in dope to the convicts. The white guys, they had every 
kind of dope there. Their sweethearts and wives would sneak it in. 
They stuck it in their privates and brought it in that way. Every 
Sunday white folks would visit the white convicts, and they always 
left a trail of dope and weapons. The convicts, they would either 
use this stuff themselves or sell it to other convicts. Some white guys 
had needle marks all over their legs, hands, and thighs, even the 
bottoms of their feet, from the drugs. An ounce of morphine would 
bring a thousand dollars. An ounce of laudanum would bring fifty. 
There was plenty of paregoric circulating around; the guys shot 
it into their arms. I had guards try to get me to peddle this dope to 
the colored inmates. But the colored mostly stick to julep, alcohol, 
and whisky. 

On visiting day the guards watched the colored, not the whites. 
They watched the wrong place. The hot stuff came in on the white 
side. While the captains were busy watching the colored the whites 
would be busy like moles under the ground. In fact there was one 
white guy there they called Jack the Mole because they always 
caught him digging out of the place. He was a lame little guy five 
feet high and he hopped when he walked. 

Some prisoners who were caught in this traffic, they squealed 
on the guards. They let the guards off for thirty days, then took 
them back. 

More money circulated among the inmates than among the 
guards. Many of the inmates had loved ones on the outside. Some 
prisoners got money from the Army, others from their families. 
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Especially the whites had money among them. One white fellow 
named Pee-Eye Black, he sold dope for a guard. He always had a 
stack of twenties on him. These guys that made a lot of dough, they 
often tried to make prison breaks. They could pay the shack men on 
the walls. The shack man, he’d make out he was sleepy, wouldn’t see 
you go. 

I could have paroled myself a long time back with the right 
money. I never had that much money at one time. A convict with 
four or five hundred dollars, he could find a guard who would almost 
be willing to change uniforms with him for that. For money they will 
let the most dangerous sort of criminals get out. A white guy named 
Sloan Oxley, he went over the wall three or four times. I liked him 
because he was fair-minded to everybody in prison, black and white. 
He was a stickup man, and whenever he got out he repeated his 
crime. The last time he escaped, he and about ten other guys, they 
got down under the prison where all the water connections were. 
They found a main line and dug a hole under a tunnel running from 
the main-line cell block to the cotton mill. They went out underneath 
the wall. When they came up they were right by the deputy warden’s 
desk—but outside the walls. They got away, but practically all of 
them were caught. Another white guy, he hated work, he tried to 
go over the charged wire on top of the walls. He touched the wires 
and it just cooked him. I saw them tote him to a hospital. That wire 
will hold you as long as you have life in you. When you are dead 
the wire drops you away. That guy didn’t have the money to pay 
his way out. 

The only way to get over those walls was to help one of those 
poor guards making only a hundred and thirty dollars a month. 
(Their wages had gone up after the war came on.) If the captains 
see they can make some money they will take it if it means turning 
the place loose. 

Guards, they took part in the prison rackets right alongside the 
inmates. On the outside the guards themselves would have been 
sent to prison for some of the things they did inside, like taking 
bribes, buying and selling state property, bootlegging. 


Most everybody racketeered. 
Soon after I was returned to Kilby I was put on the shot list 
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at the hospital. About that time there was a campaign in Alabama 
against venereal disease. They wanted to examine everybody in the 
state, and I guess they did. At Kilby this was turned into something 
like a hustle. I never did get a Wassermann to see if I had syphilis 
but they started giving me shots. They did that with many others. 
We understood that each time somebody was treated the physician 
got a fee from the state. Many guys on the shot list complained about 
the same thing. I took these shots for six months. They made me 
feel bad so I put up a fuss. I asked to see the doctor about being on 
the shot list without a blood test. The doctor patted me on the 
shoulder and took me off it. 

Kilby hospital was better than Atmore’s but they went at it 
the same way. Dr. Atwater didn’t consider you sick unless you ran 
a fever. Without a fever a man couldn’t be confined—unless he was 
all knifed up or something. I have seen sick guys run out of Kilby 
hospital and sent to the mill or farm. But if you had money you could 
get first-class treatment from the attendants. 

There was a time men couldn’t get linen for their beds. Some 
got it. Some didn’t. If you gave the cell boy ten, fifteen, or twenty- 
five cents you could be sure to get sheets. If not, you just slept on a 
rough blanket. As cell boy I made quite a few nickels selling linen for 
the beds. During the winter you got several blankets. They were 
army blankets, old, secondhand blankets. They started cutting on 
the blankets in March. In April they took all blankets away and a 
man slept in nothing or in his underwear. If a cold night chanced 
along, too bad. Hot nights it got so hot you couldn’t sleep because of 
the closeness. There were ten men in a cell with you at Kilby. Ten 
men close by snoring, scratching themselves, crying out in their sleep. 

You wouldn’t sleep well anyway. Bedbugs and other vermin 
we had with us all the time, along with guards and the prison 
officials. Cockroaches, they were so big they had wings and they flew. 
Didn’t have brains enough to fly out of that place though. They lit 
on us and bit. Crabs, men carried them in their loins much of the 
time. Some men were lousy with them from head to foot. If one guy 
in your cell picked it up, soon everybody had it. They were little 
mice in Kilby. They ran in the cells. They weren’t the trouble that 
the big rats were, though, them that stooled on you. The big rats 
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were always trying to find your plans and run to the warden’s office 
and tell, and get somewhere that way. 

At Kilby they made fine blankets. Convicts put them around 
their bodies and smuggled them out of prison that way. They sold 
the blankets to free people coming along the highway. Sometimes the 
water boy worked with convicts who carried them out and sold them 
to the free people. Sometimes guards, they bought these blankets off 
the prisoners on the outside. 

Most of the guards lived in a village near the prison. They had 
prisoners working in their homes doing all kinds of housework, 
cooking, cleaning, and like that. The guards got them for nothing 
and used them as servants. 

There was a women’s prison at Wetumpka, Alabama, four 
miles from Kilby. They called it the Tutwiler Prison for Women. 
The women worked on the farm there. About twenty or twenty-five 
men were guards there. We heard they used all the good-looking 
Negro women, and whupped those who wouldn’t work. Jefferson 
Davis, the night warden at Kilby, he had once been a warden over 
the women at Wetumpka. He treated them bad. I heard he beat a 
Negro woman to death. Nothing was done about it. The prison 
officials, they leased out these women prisoners to work in the 
guards’ homes. They weren’t paid any wages, just borrowed from 
prison. A Negro named Hunter, he got killed on account of all this. 
One of the prison women was Selma Osborne, a beautiful Negro girl 
I knew very well. She became the sweetheart of one of these guards 
who got her from Wetumpka. She was supposed to be the sweetheart 
of this prisoner, Hunter. The guard, he got jealous of Hunter and 
killed him. He claimed Hunter robbed him, but that was only his 
out. Nothing was done about it. 

The white women, the wives and daughters of the guards, they 
didn’t like it that their men were taking up with these Negro women 
prisoners. The white women went to Warden Frank Boswell in a 
group and asked him to have that stuff cut out. 

Prostitutes were let in at the road camps all the time. Fellows 
in Kilby, they told me that was wide open at the Childersburg road 
camp about thirty-eight miles from Birmingham. Deputy Warden 
Carl Williams, he had let whores into Kilby in 1943 and 1944 
around the time when I came back there. 
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The prison officials lived off the prisoners and the prisoners 
lived off one another. Sometimes the guards lived off the inmates 
and the inmates, they used a guard whenever they could. The big 
thing was food, food and other things to comfort the body. The 
food there was not fit to be called that. 

Meat and other stuff intended for the prisoners, it went to the 
guards and their families and the state employees in the prison 
village near Kilby. If convicts ever saw any meat it was tainted and 
rotten, with stuff put in it to kill the bad scent. Such wasn’t fit for 
the prison officials but they felt it was fit for the inmates. They 
had plenty of hogs and cows at Kilby, still we didn’t see meat. We 
were supposed to get it twice a week, but you couldn’t call it by 
the name of meat. Mornings they fed creamed beef. They took a 
pound or two of beef and boiled it in water, with some milk in it, 
and fed that to five thousand men. I never saw any meat in it. Many 
guys, they went off to work all day on an empty stomach after this 
“creamed beef.’’ Once in a while you might be fed a little better in 
the canning factory. That work was important and they didn’t 
want no trouble with the men. They’d take an egg and mix it with 
soda or something and stretch it to be like ten. I never could eat it. 
We had had fish at Atmore sometimes but never at Kilby. There 
was something they called fish, but we figured it was some kind 
of dead dog. They even quit feeding that, because it smelled so bad 
nobody touched it. Your stomach would turn when they put any- 
thing in front of you they called fish. It was nothing but waste. 

Some visitor might bring oranges or grapefruit, or you could 
send out by the trusty for it. They never served it. No bananas. You 
might get an apple or one orange, five nuts, and a little bag of 
candy for Christmas. ‘The only day a convict could get something to 
eat, Christmas, they would crowd and push you, everybody trying to 
get in at the same time. When the steel hit for dinner, you had to 
form a line, single file. No one gets in the line or cuts in. If he does 
he is subject to miss his dinner and serious punishment. 

The state of Alabama took care of itself all ways on its convicts, 
wasn’t out to ever lose any money. Each prisoner was insured for 
injury. If a man lost an arm he got seven hundred dollars and an 
artificial arm. A guy lost his leg, he got five hundred dollars and a 
cork leg. The state carried insurance on each convict separately. 
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If a prisoner died there the state gave him a wooden basket and 
a suit of clothes. If his people wanted his body, they had to bear the 
expense, the basket, the suit, and taking him away. 

The time came when Frank Boswell put a stop to the big 
business I ran in Kilby prison. The old warden general, I guess he 
couldn’t stand competition. Convicts running other stores, they 
didn’t like it the way I had things sewed up. They put the screws 
on me, ratted me off. 

One night a guard, he caught me with my stock and said I 
must go before Boswell. 

Captain Frank saw about twenty-five dollars’ worth of stuff 
before him in a large-sized box. He didn’t know I had more stuff in 
the cell block. This floorwalker who picked me up, he told Boswell I 
had almost as much stuff in my cell as they had in the commissary. 
Boswell, he questioned me about it. He wanted to know how much 
profit I was making on Brown Mule tobacco. I got a half plug of it 
for ten cents and sold it for fifteen. The commissary couldn’t afford 
to carry chewing gum because guys put benzedrine in it and chewed 
it. I carried it. I bought it for a dollar a carton and sold it for three 
dollars a carton. Boswell told me, “You won’t be allowed to operate 
any more stores in the place. You sell that stock of stuff and don’t 
buy no more.” 

I had to sell it out. It was nice stuff. Even the guards, they 
bought it off me, but at the cost price. 


Chapter 6 


YOU take yeast, sorghum syrup, and water. Mix that in certain 
amounts and let it set for four or five days. You get julep. Julep 
was the main drink in Kilby if you could keep the making of it secret 
from the guards. 

I knew that I wanted out. The right kind of a fuss, that would 
put me out on the farm. They wouldn’t ever think of putting me 
back in the cotton mill after what happened the year before. 
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I decided to have some julep near me, so that the guards would 
find it. 

One Saturday night I had a couple quarts of julep. 

Old Harmon, he could scent like a dog. He smelled out that 
julep at about four o’clock in the morning. He put all ten in my 
cell down in the doghouse. It was the hottest season of year, 
summertime, 1947. 

We almost suffocated. You couldn’t lay down in there. It 
was too crowded. Six or seven of us were packed in one doghouse. 
You couldn’t turn. The guys, they were about laying on top of each 
other. All of us in a cramped condition. I almost fainted. 

Night Warden Davis, he came along once or twice and tried. 
to get all these boys to say the julep was mine. I give the whole nine 
fellows credit. They were real guys. Didn’t tell on me. Davis said, 
“No goddamned body knows whose it is? Okay, just stay there in 
hell.” 

About eleven o’clock the next morning I decided the time had 
come to take an action so I asked to see the chief of the guards, 
L. J. Burrs. Before him I said, “Warden, that’s my julep. They didn’t 
know nothing about it, those fellows. I slipped it into the cell.” 

Burrs said, “Snake Eye, you sure are a man. You don’t want to 
tell a lie and see those men punished no more. Whatever you are, you 
tell the truth, don’t you, Snake Eye?” 

“Yes, boss, I couldn’t bear to see those fellows suffer no more in 
the doghouse. Pretty bad in there, you know, all falling over each 
other trying to breathe.” 

“Snake Eye,” Burrs said, “you done overdone a good thing. You 
been having the cell-boy job a long time and now you got to be 
punished. We going to put you out on the farm and make you work 
your damned ass till it be thin.” 

“Oh, boss, don’t put me out on the farm. Please, don’t put 
me out on the farm.” 

“The farm is where you go!” 

“Oh, boss, I can’t make it out there. I had so many years of that 
hard labor down there at Atmore! Please, don’t put me out on the 
farm!” 

I was playing Br’er Rabbit with Captain L. he Burrs. Old Pork 
Back, he didn’t know he was putting me right in my briar patch. I 
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was born on the farm. Once I got out there I’d scoot, sure as rabbits. 

He wasn’t shitting me. I was shitting him. 

Burrs said, “Snake Eye, if you go out there and behave I’ll put 
you back inside after a while.” 

I figured I better not behave too good. 

Burrs lashed me fifteen times with the leather and sent me out. 

They put me under a fellow we called Captain Buckle. There 
was nothing to him but mouth. A guy could walk away from him 
easy. He was a big talker, toted a six-shooter, and made out he was a 
real marksman. He'd sight something, pretend like he was going 
to shoot. But he was afraid of me right off. Anything I suggested 
he’d do. When we came near a watermelon patch I said, “Boss, I 
want a watermelon.” He let me and the squad stop long enough to 
have watermelon. Buckle said to me, “Old Haywood been on the 
chain gang all his life and I believe he’s innocent. I just don’t believe 
he’s guilty. ’'m going to give him the good way.” 

Maybe the front office figured I was having it too easy with 
Captain Buckle. They took me out after a week and put me in 
another guy’s squad. I was there a day or two and then they put me 
in another squad. They kept shifting me for a couple weeks, keeping 
me nervous, not letting me be easy or rest easy. They wouldn’t 
allow me to get over a mile away from camp. 

For a time I was under a guard they called Beans Maywalt. 
It was summertime and the work under him was fierce. They put 
me down in a ditch fifteen or eighteen feet deep. We had to clean out 
a little creek. Had to throw dirt way up high on the bank, from 
down on the bottom. Some of us wore caps, some worked bare- 
headed. It was so hot an egg would fry right up in the sand if you 
put it there. The sweat, it dripped through our clothes. Fellows 
would be getting sunstrokes and would fall out from the heat. Even 
the water we stood in at the bottom of the creek was hot. 

Captain Maywalt, he would just stand there all day and watch 
us. It was too hot for him to talk. When he did talk he felt we 
weren’t doing anything. Then he’d send a man in to be whupped. If 
he didn’t want any certain convict checked out to him, he’d send him 
back. You had to work very hard to keep him satisfied. 

One morning a boy ran out of his squad. They worked this boy 
pretty hard. He was barefooted, they wouldn’t give him any boots. 
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I heard the shooting a distance away, but the convict got out. 

He was caught in less than a half hour. They brought him 
back to Beans Maywalt. Beans did a lot of talking. He said, “I want 
some sonofabitch to run now so I can kill him.” 

I was glad they took me out of his squad. But they kept playing 
cat and mouse with me. Didn’t want me to stay too long with any 
one guard. 

One morning Warden Tennyson Dennis, he took me to the 
canning plant in his car. While we were on our way I said, “Captain 
Dennis, why is it you don’t let me stay in one squad? No sooner I get 
to liking my boss and the fellows in my squad, you take me out and 
put me in a new one. I have to build myself up with a new boss 
every day.” 

He said, “What boss you want to work for?” 

“No particular boss, Warden. I work for anyone. It’s just I 
want to be left alone in a squad and not moved around so much.” 

He brought me over to the canning plant. He said I would work 
for a time under F. F. Clandish, the foreman of the canning factory. 

F. F. Clandish was about as crazy a white man as he could be 
and still get along outside an asylum. His job, it was to work three 
or four squads in the canning plant—during the canning seasons. 
In certain seasons they canned things as fast as they were harvested, 
maybe cucumbers, tomatoes, snap beans, turnip greens, corn, squash, 
and other vegetables. Canning always started in March and went 
through April and June. In the fall when the frost came they canned 
sweet potatoes. 

The canning factory was a small place outside the Kilby walls. 
There would be fifty or sixty men working there. They might be 
just taken off the farm work and put to work canning. That is the 
way it was with me. I was ‘working in the field, and suddenly I was 
shifted inside. 

While two or three guards stayed outside and watched with 
shotgun and pistol, Clandish, he ran the canning inside. Most of 
the work was done by machines. The men had to help along the 
machines in a few ways. 

The vegetables were put in a large boiler. The stuff was run 
through a machine. It came out at a mouth and a convict would 
press on a foot gear and that would stamp a top onto the can. The 
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food was put in half-gallon cans. Maybe three or four guys would 
handle it before it got into a can. Then the stuff would be boiled 
right in the can. They kept the cans boiling for a while and then 
took them out. 

We put labels on the cans. Labels of private companies. 

That food wasn’t fit for anybody to eat. Men were just as 
likely to spit in the stuff. I’ve seen them do it. Men doing forced 
slave labor, they get a lot of spite and hate in them. Some will hawk 
and spit in a can of tomatoes and go ahead and can it. Then a 
private company label is put on it. 

Convicts go to the lavatory and never wash their hands, come 
back and put their hands on the stuff. No convict working in that 
canning plant will eat that food. They know just how it is made up. 

One guy said to me, “This how I’m getting even with those 
folks out there for sending me here.” 

The men in the canning plant, they got no physical examination 
before doing that work. The squad that did the best work on the 
farm got picked for the canning. I’ve seen guys with diseased bumps 
on their hands working at that food. 

That food was packed and shipped out all over the country. 
None of it was used to feed the convicts at Kilby. (They had a large 
pecan grove there. They wouldn’t let the men that harvested the 
pecans eat them. Some guys, they tried to sneak some inside their 
socks or under their armpits. Captain Brodhead, a check-out man, 
he would shake down the pecan pickers when they came back to 
camp. He took all the pecans they had on them and took them home 
to his family. At Atmore we could get a fresh piece of vegetable in 
our mouths as we worked, but not here, not at Kilby. ‘The machine 
was big and hard and that food had to be shipped out to the private 
markets. ) 

While the convicts plugged up these cans with beans and 
tomatoes and such, old Clandish, he kept cussing them out. Always 
in a rush to get it done. Always somebody being whupped about 
the work. If you were kind of hard on learning the work, you had to 
go to the front before Warden Tennyson Dennis, and he would 
order ten or fifteen licks for a man. He’d set you on fire behind. 
That taught a man to be quick on canning. A man’s mind was on 
his work after that so as to save himself punishment. 
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One day in the canning plant and you came out dizzy. There 
was so much fussing from the bosses you’d get drunk off cuss 
words. You’d be doing your very best work, still they’d expect more. 

Clandish, he didn’t mishandle me, I'll say that, but he mauled 
the rest of the men something awful. He knew I wouldn’t stand for it 
and he tried to keep me on his side. 

Clandish was a sharp-faced guy with false teeth. He looked 
like everything except a human. He dragged one of his legs when he 
walked. He’d run his false teeth out of his mouth and do funny 
tricks with his teeth. He was always making a fuss with the Negroes. 
He talked all the time himself but wouldn’t let the convicts talk. He 
watched me close. He said, ““Haywood, how long you been in?” 

“Seventeen years. Long enough.” 

‘Tell me about that Scottsboro case.” 

“You tell me. I never could figure out what happened myself.” 

He’d let me talk a bit, but not the others. If a fellow talked he’d 
say, ‘Nigger, shut your old flytrap and get to work.” 

Once, during the winter, he said to Willie P. E. Gillespie, “You 
didn’t do anything all day yesterday, but you’re going to work today. 
If you think you ain’t I going to have your damn ass knocked off.” 

While he talked an iron rod fell out from under the table near 
Gillespie. Clandish jumped back. He yelled, “You had that for me. I 
been having something for you too. I shoot your goddamned brains 
out.” 

He said to Willie, “Come here, I’m going to put your ass out- 
side.” 

He made Willie stand out in the cold. 

After a while Clandish went outside the mill and said, “You 
think you can work, old nigger? I’m going to give you another 
chance. If I catch you running that flytrap I’m going to ride you.” 

Some of the fellows wore sharp-cornered soldier hats and G.I. 
shades over their eyes. Clandish, he heard a fellow named Robert 
saying how he hated white folks. Clandish said, “Shut your god- 
damned flytrap. I can’t hear nothing for you. You think you look 
good with that soldier cap on and with them shades. Now set your 
goddamned ass down there. You don’t have to work any. You’re a 
goddamned smart nigger. And don’t think you look any better to me 
wearing that soldier stuff. You’re still a nigger to me.” 
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Around the time I worked in the canning plant word got out- 
side to the people of Alabama that bad whupping was going on 
inside there. Pictures of guys with their rears all torn up were got 
outside and published. They passed a law in Alabama that whup- 
ping was to be abolished. 

We read about it in the papers. 

F. F. Clandish, he saw us reading it and he talked to us about it. 
He said, “I know you niggers been reading the papers around here 
they not going to do any more whupping. That’s a goddamned lie. 
You niggers getting unruly here since you been reading in that little 
newspaper they going to abolish whupping. They going to put that 
leather on your ass as long as you’re here. Captain Frank Boswell 
will have your goddamned ass whupped right now. That’s something 
to quiet the public down. They'll never abolish whupping here.” 

And Clandish was right too. That law was passed just to keep 
the public quiet. Warden General Boswell, he promised the public 
the boys would be whupped only in serious or certain cases, but that 
was not true. They went right on whupping as much as ever. 

Before that law was passed prominent people came up and 
questioned the convicts about whuppings and food. Boswell, he 
picked Negroes who spoke in his behalf to talk with these men. He 
selected Hugh Breens, who was in prison twenty-five years, Watson 
Hicks, and Orville James. Boswell said to the convicts, “Would you 
rather be whupped or be in the doghouse for twenty-four hours?” 

The picked convicts answered, “I’d rather have the leather, 
boss. Don’t you cut out the whupping. If you cut it out we can’t 
stay here.” 

So the men sweated, the machines made noise. The steam 
filled up the canning plant and they knocked out thousands of cans a 
day. 

d During the summer the days were very long. You started at five 
in the morning and worked until five in the evening. They worked by 
the weather, not by the clock. They stretched out their work with 
the stretch-out of the sun. As the day lengthened the work length- 
ened. The food they canned was picked up about every other day. 
Most of it went out of the prison to different markets. 

Practically everything they produced on the farm was sold on 
the market. Dealers came in two-ton trucks and trailers and carted 
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that stuff away. Some of the food went away raw just as picked, 
other food was canned and then sold. Convicts loaded the food on 
trucks. We never saw it. We never ate it. We ate the same old 
garbage and slops year in and year out. 

Soon after Boswell came in as warden general he got in a 
great scandal about the profits from the produce raised at Atmore 
State Prison Farm. That broke during the radish-picking season. 
Some white people in politics who have been after him for a long 
time accused him of making away with some of the prison profits. 
Boswell, he defended himself by saying he had bought clothes and 
shoes for the prisoners from the money taken in. That was the time 
in prison when there was a great shortage of shoes for the prisoners. 
Lots of prisoners had to go barefoot. Some guys, they got bad feet 
because of that. I went barefooted while doing farm work. We read 
about that in the papers and we knew there must have been some- 
thing to it. We thought Boswell might get impeached or something. 
But he got out of it. Nobody ever asked us inmates what we knew 
about the way things worked. 


I was put in with Captain Smith. Nobody ever got away from 
him. They called him Shotgun Smith and he had a reputation of 
having killed four or five convicts who tried to escape from him. He 
was a killer who didn’t give a man a chance. Like the white boy 
that ran out of his squad and got into a big sewer pipe, intending 
to come out the other end to escape. Smith, he ran to the other 
end. When he came out with his hands up, Smith just shot him. 

When you are in a squad the rule is when you want to do 
private you say, “Getting out over here, boss.” The guard says, 
“Get out,” but he watches you carefully then. 

Once I said to Smith, “Getting out here, boss. I want to take a 
leak.” 

“Get out, old nigger. You want to run anyway.” 

“No, it’s not like that, Captain Smith.” 

“You want to go. You know you do.” 

I stepped out to take a leak. Smith said, “Go right on home, 
old nigger. You can go home if you want to.” 

“I’m not ready to go home yet. Boss, you always make such 
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remarks to me when I get out. I wonder about that. Maybe you want 
a chance at me.” 
“You damned right, I want a chance to kill you.” 
meh: hy you want to kill me for, boss? I haven’t done anything 
at all.” 

“I knows. I just wants to kill you on general principles.” 

“You mean you like to kill people on general principles?” 

“You damn right.” 

Another time I wanted to get my jacket. I left it on a bank near 
where I was digging, just a few feet away. I guess I wanted a smoke 
or something that was in it. 

“Captain Smith, I want to get my jacket over there.” 

“That ain’t all you want.” 

“That’s all, Captain.” 

“You want my gun, old nigger.” 

“Yes, I would like to have it.” 

“Well, you not going to get it. You going to get what’s in it.” 

“Well, okay then.” 

Shotgun Smith was ready to shoot at all times. He didn’t 
trust his flunky or water boy either. He figured everybody was his 
enemy. 

I went to get a drink of water. He said, “I think water not 
everything you want. You want my gun too.” 

“You right, Captain Smith. You know I would love that gun. 
But you know I couldn’t get it.” 

He liked a Negro squad. He couldn’t handle a white squad 
like that. A white squad would run Captain Smith crazy. Practically 
all the guards, they preferred a Negro squad. The Negro has been in 
a worse way than the white man. By the time Negroes have spent 
many years in prison, badly beaten, their spirit is gone. They couldn’t 
fight back too well. They tried to get along with the guards. Some 
clowned to get along, or scratched their heads, or played fool, or 
played crazy, or just worked like hell. Their heads were bowed, 
they were beaten. 

They were not like me, still full of fight, ready to fight them in 
a minute. 

A guard like Smith, he wanted to be over the beaten-down 


prisoners. 
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Herbert Gritts, a fellow convict, he was coughing up blood, 
and holding himself sort of. They were checking him out to work 
every day but he was getting worse. I said to him, “Don’t you want 
to go in?” He said he would like to. “Well, we'll go in,” I said. 
‘There was nothing wrong with me but I wanted to see that boy go 
in. 

“Captain Smith,” I said, “I want you to call up and have them 
come out and get me and Herbert Gritts. We’re sick.” 

We went in. Afterward Smith told a guard, “I don’t know 
about old Haywood, there couldn’t be a damned thing wrong with 
him. But this other nigger is sick. I want you to tell the doctor not to 
send him out here any more.” 

Herbert Gritts, he had double pneumonia. He was in the 
hospital two weeks. 

Around that time Dr. Atwater refused to take one guy into the 
hospital. They checked this guy out and he died on the job. 

Prisoners were in no hurry to play sick. Because if they found 
a man wasn’t sick he had to go under the leather. Men would rather 
work sick than take that kind of beating. 

When I came out on the farm in the summer it was cotton time, 
planting it, thinning it, and working the cotton till it opened up. In 
August the men picked the cotton. In September they were still in 
cotton. We worked sixteen or seventeen hours a day in the summer 
months. We came out at four in the morning and worked till six 
or seven at night. We got back to camp just before it got dark. Some 
of the squads picked tomatoes, okra, and other crops in September 
and October. Maybe in October some prisoners would be in the 
canning plant. In October they gathered the corn. In November we 
went down in the ditch. We were in mud and water cleaning out 
the ditches, draining water off the land. In January and February 
we were practically still in water until March came and it was 
corn-planting time. March, April, and May, it was corn work. 

The winter work was as rotten in a cold way as the summer 
work was rotten in a hot. When you were down in those pits and had 
to throw the mud’ way up on the bank the dirt fell back in your 
face. I’ve known prisoners we had to dig out quick. We had to get 
them before they were buried alive. ‘You would be so muddy when 
you came in at night that the other prisoners called us mud dobblers. 
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Mud dobblers were supposed to make houses out of mud. Guys in 
the cotton mill, sometimes they thought they were better off than 
us who farmed, and they called us farmers by that name. 

The prisoners got a thin uniform of white cotton pants and a 
white shirt in the summer. In the winter they wore knee boots and 
got a thick suit of underwear. When it was cold and they had to 
check out to the farm some men tried to put on two or three suits of 
underwear and a couple pair of the thin summer things. If the old 
gateman caught a guy dressed like that he had him strip down naked 
right there, out in the cold, by the gate. Then he let the guy put 
on one suit of underwear. 

We fellows in Smith’s squad, they called us the devil squad. 
We knew they wanted to kill us out. They knew we would catch cold 
in the mud and water. Sometimes we were in water on the coldest 
day of the year up past our boots. The water went into your shoes 
and you kept wet all day. You couldn’t knock off work because it 
looked like rain. It had to fall on you before they took you back to 
camp. 

Shotgun Smith, while he guarded, he had a fire to keep him 
warm. He would stand near it keeping warm while we froze in the 
mud and water. It gets mighty cold in the winter in Alabama, 
though Northern people think it is always warm down there. We did 
the irrigation work in the winter, kept the ditches open to keep water 
from settling on the farm land. I said to Captain Smith once, 
“Boss, what about letting me warm my hands?” 

He answered, ‘Get the fire off that shovel, nigger.” 

Captain Smith would say, “Here, old nigger, you goddamned 
black sonofabitch. I’ve been noticing you all day. You ain’t done 
a lick of work.” 

And the guy had been working till he was just about ready to 
fall in a heap. 

When Smith thought a man wasn’t killing himself working he 
liked to ask if the convict thought he was a woman and should get 
soft treatment like a woman. He’d say, “You get to work, old nigger. 
You think you got a pussy, you think, old nigger? You got bubbles in 
front of you?” 

What hung over a guard like Smith, what made all guards 
hard, was the fear a convict would run. Smith, he was so scared 
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about that he often went to a white hoodoo woman, a fortuneteller, 
to find out who was going to escape and who to keep an eye on. He 
always believed she told him right. He came back from the fortune- 
teller all scared up and watching like a buzzard. He’d tell the squad, 
“All right niggers, head down and ass up,’ and you went to picking 
cotton, or planting, or whatever you had to do. 

A guard would just as soon go mad as a convict. That’s why 
so many guards took to beating on men. They got their craziness 
out of their system that way. 

Once a couple of us stopped and looked at ourselves. A guy 
said to me, “Do you suppose this is what it was like in the old 
slavey times?” 

“Must have been,”’ I said. 

“Then it ain’t gone yet, is it?” 

“No, it ain’t never gone.” 

Another time we joked, Herbert Gritts and me. Herbert said, 
“Hey, farmer, you working a lot of land these days.” 

“Working it but don’t get nothing out of it.” 

“You mean you don’t own this land?” 

The fellows laughed. The guard, he asked what the joke was 
about. 

I said, “No, don’t own this land. Ain’t never owned no land.” 

Herbert said, “I thought your pappy owned this land. Where’d 
I get that idea?” 

“Must have been that julep you drunk last night.” 

“My pappy owned some land. He sharecropped,” Jimmy said. 

“Tf your pappy sharecropped he didn’t own his own shirt. My 
old man sharecropped in Georgia and his shirt wasn’t his. He didn’t 
own his own shirt till he got to Chattanooga and worked in a 
factory.” 

“Think us folks ever going to own this land?” 

“Yeah, when one of us gets to be warden general of Alabama.” 

*That’s too long to wait.” 

“That sure is too long.” 

All the fellows piped up, ‘“That sure is too long.” 


In the spring of 1948 I was taken out of Shotgun Smith’s 
squad for a time. 
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There was a strip of land, about a hundred acres. It set down 
between two hills. At the bottom it was moist all the time. It was 
mucky soft earth and a mule couldn’t go in there and stand without 
bogging up. So they used convicts to work it out. Captain Buckle’s 
squad and Captain Whipple’s squad, they got put to work on that 
soil. Each of these squads had seventeen or eighteen men. They 
would use about six to eight men on a plow to make a furrow. A 
man went behind them dropping corn seeds in the row and covering 
them up. 

At first my squad, under Captain Buckle, went along thinning 
corn that had already come out of the ground. When they plant corn 
they plant eight or ten grains to a hill. If one don’t sprout another 
will. When it grows they thin it out to about two stalks. That’s 
what my squad was doing. 

Sometimes we passed the land where the fellows pulled the plow 
and we laughed at them. They would be muddy and nasty and we 
yelled out at them, “How are all you mules?” 

It don’t pay to be cruel. 

Captain Whipple, he didn’t like that so well and decided to 
give me and a friend, John Henry Moe, a taste of that. He went to 
Warden Dennis and said, “I want to make them two sonsofbitches 
pull the plow because they said they weren’t going to pull the plow.” 

We hadn’t said anything like that, but the next day my squad 
was pulling the plow. 

The rule in pulling the plow was you sat down and rested for 
ten minutes at the end of each furrow. A furrow might be two 
hundred yards long. It took fifteen or twenty minutes to get to the 
end and you were out of breath. But Captain Whipple, he wouldn’t 
let me and John Henry Moe rest. 

The guys in our squad, they weren’t used to that work and they 
began to fall out in a heap. As each guy fell out Captain Whipple, he 
beat on them with a stick or anything he could lay his hands on. 

He’d hit a man across the face or head and say, ““That damned 
nigger too sorry to pull the plow.” 

Other guards with shotguns would stand by so that we convicts 
couldn’t fight back or refuse the work. 

I was on this work about a month when I made a remark to the 
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guards, “I’ll help plant this land, but I won’t say I’ll be here to 
help harvest it.” 

The day came when John Henry Moe, he couldn’t stand the 
heat and work any more and he fell over. Captain Whipple beat on 
John unmerciful. I saw he was going to kill the boy so I spoke up. 
“Captain Whipple, that guy done all he could. No sense beating on 
him like that.” 

He turned on me and called me all kinds of black sonsofbitches. 
*T want to kill you if you just breathe hard, Patterson. I beat your 
goddamned brains out. Pll give you the same thing.” 

I told John Henry Moe when we went in that evening to go to 
the warden and show him the knots on his head put there by the 
captain. John, he did, but he got little consideration from the 
warden. 

Back in the field the next day Captain Whipple said, “I know 
you two sonsofbitches went to the warden on me. I tell you this one 
thing. The warden can’t keep you out of hell. I can kill you out here 
and the warden can’t save you out here. He can’t do nothing about 
it either.” 

Captain Whipple, he rolled his eyes as big as hen’s eggs when he 
said that. He acted like he was going to shoot me. But it’s the guard’s 
duty to send a man in if he has a complaint, not beat him or shoot 
him. 

Captain Slocum, the field rider, a guy who was blind in one eye, 
he rode up to see how the plow gang was doing. He rode around on 
a pinto horse and supervised the work. He stopped by Captain 
Whipple and said, ‘““How your mules doing?” 

Whipple told him we were doing like mules should. 

Captain Slocum said, “Sure can’t figure out why mules bog 
down in this land and niggers don’t. Lucky thing if one nigger dies 
you can always get another.” 

Slocum spanked the flank of his pinto. “(Now take good care 
of your mules, Captain.” He turned and ran off somewhere else. 


Around this time Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers visited me. He 
was on his way to South America. I asked him what the Parole 
Board said about my chances. Chalmers said, “They never say 
anything about you. They tell me your prison record is not good.” 
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I told him, in the presence of Warden Dennis, “No damn 
record keeping me here, Dr. Chalmers. I am kept here by the same 
thing that brought me here, prejudice and hate. Captain Dennis 
himself knows that many things placed on my record have been 
unjustly put. Whatever I did in prison I did in order to live. If 
I didn’t stand up I'd have been killed.” 

I wrote the Parole Board a few letters and asked why I was the 
only Scottsboro boy never pardoned. They wrote back if I continued 
good behavior like I was doing then I would not be forgotten. I 
kept thinking how sixteen years had passed and I had not seen my 
two brothers and my sister Sebell. I longed for a sight of them. 

One day I went to the office to go through the routine of filing 
an application blank for parole. On my way I stopped off at the 
prison laundry where I had good connections. I paid a guy five 
dollars to keep out a suit of civilian clothes for me. “Keep it till I 
call for it,” I said. “I am giving myself a pardon any day now.” 

I was waiting for the hot weather to come in, when the fruit 
would come up in the fields, so I would have food to eat on my way 
North. I wrote a couple letters. I told my sister Mazell I could bear 
no more. Life meant nothing to me any more. She and the family 
should not mourn me if I met with an accident on my escape. I 
wrote about the same thing to the Civil Rights Congress. That 
was the people that took over the work of the I.L.D. I told them I 
could not go on smiling and talking and eating. I was going to leave 
soon. In case anything happened to me, my sisters should have my 
body. 

a summer came on I was back with Shotgun Smith. It looked 
like there never would be a break under him. Such hard, hard work. 
At night I fell into my bunk and slept like dead—unless I was too 
tired to sleep. 

All of a sudden Shotgun Smith, he retired. 

Smith had served thirty years with the state of Alabama. 

Along in May or June 1948 a young fellow named Nutley, 
a rookie guard, started working with Smith. We didn’t know Nutley 
was going to take Smith’s place. Then, in June, Smith left. Nutley, 
he got Smith’s squad. 

Now us guys in the devil squad, we were the hardest convicts 
in Kilby, the guys that wouldn’t work in the mill. It took a tough, 
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experienced guy like Smith—a fellow ready to kill in an instant—to 

handle us. So when Nutley came on we boys all just opened our 

eyes and said to one another, “Look what we got, fellows, a rookie 12 
Then we planned our getaway. 


Chapter 7 


AS I made up my mind to go I got several other convicts to 
see things the same way. I knew I didn’t have a chance unless I 
used eight or nine for bait. It took a couple weeks to fix that. 

We came in off the farm and checked in for dinner on July 
17. I went straight to the laundry to get ready. I put the civilian 
suit on under my prison uniform. I didn’t tell the other guys about 
that. 

We were thinning rice at that time, working in the rice field. 
That was about five miles from the main prison, and maybe a 
quarter mile from the dog warden’s house. The dog warden, he 
had three or four colored prisoners released to him. They helped 
him to train the dogs to catch humans. All through the day as we 
farmed we could view the dog warden’s house. ‘That kept the fear in 
the guys’ hearts. 

I knew the dog warden’s habits about the dogs. Each evening 
when it got cool they put on a sham race to train the dogs how 
to get prisoners. The dog warden, he would get on a horse and 
ride behind the dogs. The convict dog boys ran behind the dogs. 
I knew what time they went off on these races. I told the others 
that when the dogs were in the woods on a sham race, that would 
give us a good gift to get away. Someone would have to overtake 
them, tell them of a break, and bring them back. 

We worked until the sun was almost completely out of sight. 
We were somewhere on a river bottom. All in there it was high 
corn. The dog warden had taken off with the hounds. So I got all 
the boys together and said, “‘Let’s go.” 

We hit for the woods. 
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Captain Nutley, he fired several shots. 

I didn’t run very far down the corn, just out of sight. I told 
the others, “Get going. Go fast.” 

I had a kid with me, and I wanted to hold him back with me. 
I needed him for a sacrifice. 

I began to change clothes right there, right down in the corn. 
Stripped right down to my civilian clothes. Then we got in the 
creek. As we got in the water Captain Nutley, he could still see 
us, and he started firing toward us. 

We got back in the corn. We went down in the corm a 
distance where we knew the shots wouldn’t reach us. Then went 
across the creek. 

Tall stalks of sorghum cane grew there. They ran in rows the 
same way corn rows run. As we got in the sorghum that gave us a 
chance to go back in the direction we started from. These rows 
were about a mile long. We were headed back toward the guard 
we got away from. 

He didn’t see us, but we went right back to him, and right by 
him, but behind him. As I got behind him I stayed and watched 
him. Watched all his reactions. And waited till they brought the 
dogs. 
They put the dogs in the field the same way I had first run 
down through the corn. I knew that the dogs were going to keep 
on the trail of the other guys that I sent on ahead of me. That’s 
the strategy I laid down. That’s what happened. They got four or 
five of the guys right away. 

I told the kid with me we got the dogs off our trail. We should 
stay in the corn until night. 

The night has got no eyes and no one could see us. 

We weren’t but a mile away from where we ran from. The 
reason I suggested we lay there was so many airplanes were circling 
over our heads. Garner Aviation Field was just near by. When there’s 
an escape they use the planes in the search. 

While we laid there I heard the dogs. 

It sounded like they were coming in our direction. 

I told the kid, ““They’ve brought the dogs back and put them 
on our trail.” 

‘What we going to do?” 
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“We got to move and move fast. If we don’t we'll get caught.” 

We took off. We were still on the state premises. We couldn’t 
get off. We circled around on the farm down by the. hog lot. 
Dillon, a Negro caretaker, he was a nice guy. He would do things 
for me. But I didn’t go near him. The woods was thick with the 
posse hunting us and we were near the woods. We were also near 
the gardener’s house. The kid got frightened. He said, “What we 
going to do?” 

I said, “You take it easy. [ll tell you what we do.” 

The kid said, ‘We go to the gardener’s house and steal his car.” 

“NO. 

EES, 

He just kept insisting. I said, “All right, you go ahead.” 

No sooner he stuck his head around the garage, a guy shot 
about six times. 

He didn’t see me but he saw the boy. We ran then for the high 
corn near his house. We got back in the cornfield again. It was a 
different cornfield about a quarter of a mile from where we had run. 
As I got in there I lost confidence in the boy. He was reckless. He 
wanted to commit crime. That was his talk. 

I decided to give him up right there in the corn patch because 
it was dark and he wouldn’t see me. 

The dogs were right up on us then. I just detoured back—in 
the same direction I came from. 

The dogs were pushing me too close. 

There was a road leading down by the hog lot. I headed for it. 
As I tried to make it across the road I could see spy cars waiting 
there. I could see one guy with a shotgun in the crook of his arm. 
And several waiting for me to cross the road. They knew from the 
way the dogs were coming that the dogs had my scent. Guards, they 
wouldn’t go in the woods at night but stood in the road and waited 
for you to come out. I saw the dogs were overtaking me and the 
road was filled with cars. Men in them waiting. 

I was determined they wouldn’t get me. 

I decided not to go up in the road. 

I turned on the dogs and went to meet them. 

Three of them came up. I just sweetened them. I called them, 
petted them, pretended like I was helping them seek what they’re 
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looking for. I used the same strategy that a dog boy would use with 
the dogs. 

The dogs seemed to take notice and listen and they came right 
over. I kept saying, “Here, here, here.” 

They figured I was one of the boys. They started smelling again. 
That gave me a chance to grab them. I didn’t know which was the 
lead dog. If you get the leader the rest are no more good. An old 
dog always leads younger dogs. I got one by the collar and then 
grabbed the other. 

They started to pull away. 

They began to sense I was the wrong guy. But I held them. 
I tried to get the other one, but I had a handful and couldn’t get 
him. He started running in another direction, but I called him. 
I talked kind of lowly to him and he came back and followed. 

That gave me a chance to tie them all up. 

I took off my shirt. One sleeve I tied underneath the collar 
of one dog. Put a good knot in it. The other sleeve I tied the other 
hound in the same way. Took the back of the shirt and tied the 
third with that. Then I tied them good to a tree. 

They didn’t bark. They were the sweetest dogs I ever met. 

I could hear the dog boy calling them. After the dogs ceased 
barking the dog boy started hollering. You could hear him for a mile. 

I laughed every time he hollered because I had the dogs. 

The dog boy, he blew a bugle that the dogs knew and they 
jumped like they wanted to go, but I sweetened them and they 
stayed right on there. 

The people on the road, they couldn’t see me, but I could see 
them. The main thing was to keep the dogs quiet and I kept them 
that way. 

When I saw the hunters weren’t going to leave the road, I 
left them. 

I eased away and went down along the stream of water to where 
it was a little better than waist-deep. I could see cars in all directions 
making a circle around the farm. 

They were busy. That was a busy night for them. 

They didn’t want anybody but me. They didn’t care if all the 
guys got away. 

They wanted me. 
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I waded through the water until I got about a mile away from 
the dogs. 

All of a sudden here came the dogs again. That impressed me 
a great deal. I wondered how they got away from the vise I put 
them in. I knew that was serious. 

I was down in the water. The dogs jumped in. They scented 
me off the water. I just said, “I'll get rid of you this time.” 

It was the same three dogs I tied. I don’t know whether the 
dog boys had found them and released them or whether they got 
free themselves. I knew they were the same because they had some 
portions of my shirt on their collars. 

I figured the dog boys must be pretty near behind the dogs. 

When the first dog got to me I grabbed him, carried him under 
the water, and held him there till he ceased kicking. 

When I knew he was dead, I turned him loose and he stayed 
under the water. 

I called another. He swam over to me. I carried him under the 
water. I could feel him kick. 

I had all I could do to hold the rascal under. He was terrible. 
He was hard to die. He scuffled so he got his head up out of the water. 

I knew it meant life or death for me. 

The third dog was wise. It was the same little fellow that stayed 
away from me before. Seemed like he had an understanding what 
was going on. I tried to sweeten him, but he wouldn’t come out on 
the water. Instead he turned and went back the other way. 

But that settled it. Thereafter I had no more trouble with dogs. 

I got to thinking. I knew my best way then. I must go on down 
through the stream of water. 

When I got to a bridge I got out of the water. That’s where the 
state property cut off. The rest of it was free people’s land..So I 
took to the free people’s land. 

I went west apiece and knew I had to be smart there. I stopped 
and studied. 

I figured and I figured just right. 

I thought it would be best to go right back to the same field 
where I was working when I ran. 


I headed back for the killing plant where they slaughter live- 
stock. 
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I moved right in near the prison, right where I had been living 
for years, right up close where I could see the whole prison. 

I didn’t intend to travel because I knew I was too hot then. 

I wanted to mix up my trail so as to get rid of all the dogs. 
They had many more dogs out. When the dog boys and guards 
found trails leading back to the prison they’d get mixed up. It would 
be like looking for a needle in a haystack for me. 

I went to within hollering distance of the prison. I figured 
they'd least think of looking for me so near the place. 

There was a box-style bridge there. A garden right near it. 
That’s where they got the food for the prisoners. I could have food 
then for the time being and a place to hide—under the bridge. 

About midnight I eased out of the garden and went into a 
watermelon patch. I got two of the largest-size watermelons and 
brought them back under the bridge. 

I had watermelon that morning for breakfast. I ate one and 
saved the other for dinner that night. Because I was laying over 
for the night. That was my layover food. 

I laid there and dried myself as much as possible from the soak- 
ing I got in the stream. Trucks came by all day, and my enemies, 
they rolled over my head. I knew they were looking for me as they 
rode over my head in cars but they didn’t think Haywood was under 
the bridge. 

About four-thirty that afternoon a white convict jumped off 
down in a ditch and peeped under the bridge. I was glad he was 
white because he wasn’t acquainted with me. 

He saw me. 

I ran for the other end. 

He saw my civilian clothes and maybe that fooled him. Also 
he only saw my back. I had to leave so quick, I left my sisters’ 
pictures and hundreds of addresses under the bridge. 

When I came out from under the bridge and went up on the 
bank this white guy, he called his work companions to let them know 
someone was under the bridge. 

I crawled through the grass until I got a little ways away from 
them. Then I straightened up and began walking. 

I came near the killing plant. I saw the caretaker working there. 
I was lucky. He was busy working and didn’t see me. The prison 
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dump was just opposite the killing plant. There was a Negro taking 
care of that. I saw him. I was wearing one of his jackets. Neither 
of the guys saw me so I took off for the high corn again. 

I went right back to the spot where I had taken off my prison 
clothes and changed into regular suit clothes. I picked up the prison 
wear and put it in a secret place right by the creek bank. 

Then I went through the sorghum field, but in a different 
direction. I walked and crawled along because prisoners were 
scattered all over the farm working. 

I knew those garden guys, the white fellows, had also notified 
the prison because I could see cars moving on the hunt. 

I got into the woods. I headed toward a place called Madison 
Park, about four miles out of Montgomery, Alabama. It was dark 
when I got there. 

I went in through Madison Park where it hits the Western Rail- 
road. That was a line to lead you directly into Georgia. I had made 
inquiries about that. 

I hit this Western Railroad and I went straight down the rail- 
road tracks. I didn’t get off the tracks until I had gone maybe about 
ten or fifteen miles. 

In the morning I went to seeking a cornfield and watermelon 
patches for food. Corn was plentiful but watermelon patches I 
couldn’t find. I got corn. I made a fire and I baked the corn and 
ate it. I got my water out of different streams I came across. 

I laid low all that day until it was night again. 

I was afraid to travel by day because I was not far away from 
the prison. I was in the woods. Nobody came along. I was near trees, 
sometimes near a creek. I didn’t sleep. I couldn’t. I didn’t try. I 
just kept my eyes open, kept looking around. 

The next night I traveled about ten miles. I couldn’t get 
very far because I was wore out. I figured I must rest up a bit. I 
rested two or three hours. 

Then I started walking in the daytime. I figured people 
wouldn’t take any close notice of me because I didn’t have any 
prison clothes on. 

As I traveled during the day I passed many Negroes’ houses! 
I didn’t see any white people around. 
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I came to a place I had heard a lot of talk about. It was 
Mount Meigs Reformatory for Boys. It was near night then. I went 
into a little shack, maybe a tool shed, near a railroad track. I laid 
down and got two or three hours’ sleep. But I woke up because I 
was too afraid. 

On the third day I was only about twenty-five miles away. I 
traveled all that day. I knew better than to get on a train. I wanted 
the heat to get off. 

I came to some railroad workers’ houses. They were set up 
alongside the track. I was so tired and hungry I decided to take a 
chance. 

I went up to a house. A lady came to the door. She had a 
friendly-looking face. “Lady, would you give me a drink of water, 
please?” 

“Sure, I can give you a drink of water.” 

She gave me a drink. I sat around. Her husband came out of 
the house. I figured they knew about the Scottsboro case even if 
they were way back in the woods. I said, ““You ever heard about 
the Scottsboro case, something happened way years back?” 

She said, “I think I do. Yes, sure. Those nine boys were 
arrested several years ago, accused of raping two white women on 
a freight train.” 

“That’s right.” 

“T followed that case very closely. My parents used to follow 
that case closely.” 

“What do you think about those fellows? Do you think they got 
a good deal?” 

“No. I think those fellows got a rotten deal.” 

““Missus, you looking directly in one of their faces right now.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are one of those fellows that 
made a break a few days ago?” 

“Yes, I am one.” 

“That was broadcast over the radio.” 

“T tell you. I am a little hungry. You can help me a great deal 
if you would give me a little something to eat.” 

She said sure, she’d give me as much as she had. She ran right 
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“That’s good enough,” Isaid. 

She had some green peas, pork chopped up in it, corn muffins. 
She brought it out. Fed me. Expressed her sympathy. Made me feel 
like I had friends. 

Another guy, a neighbor, he came in the house. I got a little 
afraid. I ceased my conversation. The lady, she spoke again in 
terms of the Scottsboro case. This new guy, his face lit up. I 
thought then maybe he would be all right. 

I said to him, “Did you ever hear about the Scottsboro case?” 

“T remember something about it.” 

The husband of the woman helping me spoke up. ““That’s one 
of them Scottsboro boys. He just escaped from down there.” 

All seemed to be moved. The second guy, he said, “We just 
poor people. If I had money I would take you and put you on the 
train and buy your way out of Alabama.” 

The husband of the lady, he said the same thing. Said he 
wished it was payday, but he just didn’t have any money. But 
they told me the route I should take. They told me where I could 
get through easy, where I had to be cautious. 

I really didn’t know how to trust people, I had been treated 
so dirty and low-down. I thought maybe they might betray me like 
the Negro who turned me in when I left Atmore. I asked, “Do 
you believe in God?” 

They said, “Sure we do.” 

I didn’t believe in God—or anything—but I was willing to use 
God on my escape too. I said, “Well, I think God is pleased with 
what I’m doing. And everybody else should be pleased. Don’t 
try to do me any harm after I’m gone. Say nothing about it.” 

“Why no, Jesus, we wouldn’t say anything about it.” 

These friends, they gave me a supply of tobacco, then let me 
go through their house through the back, down a road. They 
showed me how to go through the fields and come back on the rail- 
road track a mile below the houses. They told me of a friend where 
I could stop if I wanted help, but I didn’t want to. 

As I came back onto the tracks I began to travel fast. It was 
dark. I passed colored people loading boxcars but they took no 
notice of me. I traveled till about eleven or twelve o’clock until I 
came to a branch line. I didn’t know exactly which line to keep. I 
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took the way that turned out to be wrong. I walked toward a river. 
I crossed a trestle and I could discern a man moving toward me on 
the track. 

I detoured along the trestle and ran down by the river into the 
thickness of the woods. I ran back as far as where the branch line 
began. I laid there in the open cornfield and rolled me a cigarette 
with the Prince Albert my friends had given me. 

A train came along and stopped for coal and water. I decided 
it was time to get a ride. I knew I couldn’t safely ride back on 
the boxcar. But I knew a little something about how the engine part 
is made. I knew they were supposed to tote a long toolbox up 
there. 

I got up on the engine part. I crawled and looked into the 
part where there were two firemen and an engineer. They were busy. 

I could have touched them if I wanted to. 

There was the toolbox. 

I opened it and I eased myself into it and closed myself up in 
there. 

I knew that as the train went through the little towns the 
searchers would go through the boxcars but they were not going 
to search in the toolbox just an arm’s length from the engineer. 

The box was just big enough for me to get into it, but I had to 
draw up a bit. I laid on sharp and hard-edged tools. 

The train moved out. It went as far as Tuskegee and made a 
stop there. A fireman stepped right over the toolbox getting out. I 
could feel and hear his feet on the boards over my head. 

I could tell by his remarks the police were searching the train. 
I heard them ask this fireman, “Do you have any hobos on board?” 

“Didn’t see any get on,” this fireman said. 

I rode on down to Opelika, Alabama. 

When I got there it seemed like I had been riding so long in 
the toolbox I must be out of the state. 

The train had stopped and was switching off cars. I could feel 
myself being transferred back and forth over the tracks. After two 
or three switches I kind of raised the cover of the toolbox. 

I had the feeling I should run. 

I crawled out of the box and got down between the engine and 
a boxcar. I jumped off to get away and the firemen and the engineer 
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saw me. They hollered, “You better run. They’re raiding the train.” 

T ran. 

I went around a corner. I could see a big policeman coming 
along in front of shops shaking doors. I turned back and beat it 
into the railroad tracks again. 

It was dark there. Right beside the track was a big building, 
a refrigerator dealing company. I went down in the basement where 
there was a lot of old refrigerators. I stayed down there and looked 
out into the street and the railroad tracks. The engineer and firemen, 
they saw the way I went, but they didn’t say anything. 

A carload of patrolmen came and asked them, “Did any hobos 
come down on the train?” 

They hollered, ‘‘No.” 

I stayed right where I was. 

The patrolmen, they rode around and shined their lights all 
along looking. 

I tried to keep awake, but I fell asleep. 

The daylight woke me. 

I jumped up and came out of the place. I went back on the 
railroad track. A street crossing went right across the track. 

I saw somebody coming down the track. It was the dog warden 
of Kilby Prison. I had seen him the night before, him and his 
dog truck, when I got off the train. He had stayed overnight, still 
looking around. 

By my having street clothes on, this guy, he didn’t recognize 
me. But I knew him very well. They were still coming down the 
line, down around the tracks, following me. 

A side street branched off the tracks and I just went down it 
and gave my back to the dog warden. I turned a corner and then 
I put the fan on. Started running. I ran three or four blocks away 
until I reached a white people’s neighborhood. I figured I’d be 
safer there. 

I went to a house. A garage was connected with that house. 
I crawled under the garage and laid there all that day. 

It rained that day. It was good I was under the garage. Water 
came around me but I was in a safe spot. 

About three or four o’clock in the afternoon it stopped raining. 
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People started coming out of their houses. A guy, he came out 
of the house that went with the garage I was under. He went into 
a fig orchard in his back yard. He gathered figs and went back in 
his house. I waited till it got dark. I thought, Here’s a good time for 
me to get my supper. 

I eased out from under the garage and got near the fig trees. 
I picked a good mess of figs. I had my supper there. 

I went back to the railroad track with the full intent to get 
a freight train or a passenger train. Then I thought better of 
that. I knew it was night, nobody was going to see me much. I 
figured I should not take a train, but walk as fast as my two legs 
would carry me. 

I walked for hours. Got terribly weak. I laid out by the rail- 
road tracks for a time, too far gone to move. Had plenty of water, 
but food was scarce. I got up and dragged myself to start again. 
The moon lit up everything. I saw a watermelon patch. Got a ripe 
one and ate half of it. 

It gave me enough strength to go on. Without it I might have 
dropped in a couple miles. White folks been making fun of Negroes 
and watermelon for a long time. But melon must have saved many 
a slave’s life when they ran North a long time ago. 

I walked all that night without stopping. This was the fifth 
night out. I watched everything. When a wind blew a tree I looked 
at it. I trusted neither the wind nor the tree. 

I knew the direction I was going. Still wasn’t out of Alabama. 
I walked till around about two o’clock the next day. Then I got 
to West Point, Georgia. 

I was out of the state of Alabama, but I was still along the state 
line. I could see the state car with Alabama patrolmen in it—but in 
Georgia. 

I got bold then. There was a depot there. I sat on a baggage 
truck and just swung my legs as if I belonged there. A guy, he came 
along in a real nice car and he struck me up for conversation. 

When the train pulled in and took on its people and luggage, 
I waited till it got its load. 

Then I jumped into the blind in the train. That’s a spot 
between the engine and the first coach. Lucky I knew trains so well. 
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You could stand there and fold your arms in a narrow pass and 
you are not going to be seen by people. 

I just stayed in there. I rode. The train made several stops 
but I had no trouble. Once it came to a little stop named Louise. 
There was a switch of trains made there but I stayed in the blind. 
The engineer didn’t see me. 

I rode on to where they stopped near a place called Valedocia 
to take on coal and water. There a Negro had to crawl up to the 
top of the engine and pull the water faucet down near the mouth 
of the tank so the water could get in. Then he had to open up a 
coal chute to let the coal slide down. He spied me. 

‘“‘They arrest you and put you in jail and give you six months 
for riding trains here.” 

“Do they have anyone around now going to arrest me? You 
not going to say anything, are you?” 

“No, ’m not going to say nothing. You stay there and I'll 
protect you. I'll ride the train down to the crossing in order to block 
you—put the look on me instead of you.” 

He stayed on and jumped off as the train picked up speed and 
I got through there. 

I rode on to Collegeville, Georgia, about ten or eleven miles 
outside of Atlanta. I got off there. 

I began walking, headed toward Atlanta. 

I asked two colored guys how far to Decatur Street in Atlanta. 
They told me seven miles and I better take a bus. I didn’t have any 
money so I kept walking. I asked another guy how far to Decatur 
Street. I told him I had no money and he said, “Buddy, I don’t know 
you, but I’m going to give you the fare.” 

In the bus I got acquainted with some people who told me 
they would let me know when we got to Decatur Street. 

Once I got there I knew my way out of Atlanta—although 
I hadn’t been there in nineteen years. 

I got on Decatur Street. 

Kept walking straight through until I hit Mercer Street. This 
would lead me to the freight yards. I knew the freights that went 
in and out of here and where they went to because I had been all 
through here in my hobo days. 

I was headed for Austell, Georgia, about eighteen miles outside 
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Atlanta. Lines there could get me to Tennessee. On the way walking, 
about three miles out of the Atlanta freight yards, I met a Negro. 
I asked him the way to Austell. Actually I wanted some of the 
bread he had under his arm. I told him I had been living off water- 
melon and corn six days. He said, “Buddy, I’ve been out of work 
a month. I am just is living.” 

That struck me strange—a guy free and hungry too. 

I headed back toward the Atlanta freight yard. As I came near 
the yard I passed a Negro house near the tracks. I wanted to ask 
them for food but I just asked when the next train left for Tennessee. 
They told me, “Be one out most any minute.” 

As I walked into the freight yard the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis train was pulling out. It was seven o’clock in the 
evening. I got on an open oil tank car, the same kind of car I got 
pulled off of seventeen years and four months before. 

For three hours I lay stashed away on that train until it got 
into Chattanooga. 

I knew when I got into Chattanooga. I jumped off the train at 
a crossing called Market Street. A Negro taxi was parked right 
there. I went up to the driver and I said, “Do you know Hal 
McCaffrey?” Hal was a relative of mine, a businessman. 

“T know Hal.” 

“T haven’t got any money but if you take me to him he will 
pay. I haven’t seen him in years and I have to see him.” 

“Tl take a chance. Get in.” 

I looked at Chattanooga late at night. The moon lighted things. 
The place looked strange to me, still familiar, but smaller, much 
smaller than when I left. 

I was most nervous, noticing everything, not wanting anything 
to go wrong now. 

The driver took me to Hal’s café. It was in full bloom when 
I walked in. Many people there were having a good time and it 
seemed like everything went quiet when I came in. By me being 
so dirty-looking, my whiskers grown, they began laughing at me. 

I walked up to my relative, a big-shot Negro in that town. He 
was behind the counter serving people. His wife was right there 
too, looking just as young as when I last saw her. 

“Do you know me?” I asked Hal. 
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He didn’t and I said, “Well, I’m going to try to make you know 
me. Did you ever know Claude Patterson and Jannie Patterson?” 

He knew them and when I said I was their son, he turned to his 
wife and said, ‘“That’s him.” 

“Just take it easy,” I said, ‘“‘and keep quiet. All I want you to do 
for me is to give me enough money to get to my sisters. About 
fifteen or twenty dollars.” 

He pulled out a roll, peeled off four fives, and gave them to me. 
Before I turned to go IJ said to his wife, Matie, “Don’t say nothing.” 

“T won’t say nothing.” 

I rushed out, paid the taxi man a dollar, and asked him to take 
me to a hotel, also to a place where I could get some drinks. I was 
in a bad state and needed something to steady my nerves. 

He ran into a joint and got me drinks. Then he took me to a 
quiet place where I got some food. I looked pretty bad sitting there 
eating while the well-dressed people looked at me. The cabman 
waited outside for me. Then he took me to a hotel. 

I paid him off and went inside to clean up. I didn’t want a 
bad appearance to wreck things for me now. 

I didn’t stay long. I shaved, washed, drank a half pint of 
liquor, and came out of the hotel. Headed straight for the freight 
yards again. 

I knew just what train to look for. Trains with numbers from 
6300 to 6600 go to Kentucky and Ohio out of Chattanooga. It was 
the same as eighteen years before. I took train 6600 into Kentucky. 
Then jumped into Ohio, riding all that night, moving out of the 
South fast now. 

I got off at Cincinnati. I beat it into a bus. A Negro minister 
was in there and I sat down by him. I told him who I was. He was 
glad and said he’d see me the rest of the way into Detroit. 

A cab took me to 1973 Sherman Street, in Detroit, the home 
of my sister Mazell. My family rushed over. Sebell, Julian, Louise, 
I had not seen them in seventeen years. My brother Ollie, he was in 
Ohio at the time, and I haven’t seen him yet—not in more than 
eighteen years. The day after I got there my sisters cooked a great 
home-coming meal. The first good meal I had since I was a boy. 
I tasted beer for the first time. I was thirty-six years old when I 
had my first glass. 
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For two weeks I hid out in Detroit. But it leaked out I was there. 
I couldn’t stay. I started running. Have been running ever since. 
. Friends took me on to the East by auto. I don’t stay long any 
one place. ’'m moving. I’m homeless. Living underground. It’s 
mean, no way to go on. 

I’ve had a few jobs but keep leaving them. For a time I went 
to school nights to improve myself. But I had to quit for fear they 
learned who I was. I’ve made friends, then dropped them. Don’t 
know who will turn me in. 

I’ve been out a year, tasting the first half freedom since child- 
hood. I’ve had women friends, found my way back, and straightened 
out my sex nature. No more the gal-boy stuff. 

For a while I was in New York. I saw a few of the people who | 
had helped me in the past. Those people, and others who fought for 
me, I am grateful to them. To all who helped in the courts, wrote 
letters, sent money, picketed and marched and died for us boys. 
They helped me, helped the country, helped my people. I guess my 
people gained more off the Scottsboro case than any of us boys 
did. It led to putting Negroes on juries in the South. It made the 
whole country, in fact the whole world, talk about how the Negro 
people have to live in the South. Maybe that was the biggest thing 
of all. Our case opened up a lot of politics in the country. People 
said more about lynching, the poll tax, and a black man’s rights 
from then on. In 1936 when I went on trial for the fourth time they 
said the South was the number one economic problem. My case 
helped the country to realize that. 

Something I got out of it too. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
two million dollars. But wouldn’t go through it again for five million. 
Sometimes as I lay out here in the North in my little room waiting 
either for the law or freedom to come and take me, I think of 
my people down South. Then I want to go there, be among them, 
live there. I think of a small town maybe where I might settle, and 
have a home and a family, maybe a business or a small piece of 
land. It’s what a man needs. What my people need. Land. The land 
they live on, have worked so much and owned so little. 

But I won’t have that unless the people say so. The people 
must bring an end to the Scottsboro case once and for all. 

They must say whether I suffered enough—or whether I go 
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back there to be tortured to death. That’s what they'll do with me, 


for sure, if they get the chance. 

I have had a great struggle. But I want the world to know 
I am unbeaten. 

I'll lay out here in my room—and see what you do. 


Then Pll make my next move. .. . 


Appendix 


NOTE: Histories of this case are yet to be written.. Ever this: 
book, Scottsboro Boy, must be regarded as a phase of the case rather 
than a history of it. But a new generation has grown up im America. 
since the fateful day when a freight train pulled in at Paint Rock, 
Alabama, nineteen years ago. For the benefit of this. new generation, 
now in its teens and twenties, and to refresh the memory of those: 
citizens who do recall how the case rang out im the American 
streets and courts and halls of public discussion, the following: 
documentary material, together with the “Timetable of Events in. 
the Scottsboro Case,” may form an oblique account and. summary: 
of the main developments. 


No. 1: 


THE LL.D. BEGINS THE FIGHT 
TO SAVE THE SCOTTSBORO DEFENDANTS 


ON April 9, 1931, a few hours after Judge E. A. Hawkins 
sentenced eight of the defendants to death and declared a mistrial 
in the case of youthful Roy Wright, the International Labor De- 
fense sent the following telegram to Judge Hawkins and to 
Governor B, M. Miller of Alabama: 


WE DEMAND STAY OF EXECUTION AND OPPORTUNITY TO IN-= 
VESTIGATE AND PREPARE FOR NEW TRIAL OR APPEAL. WE DEMAND 
RIGHT FOR OUR ATTORNEY TO INTERVIEW DEFENDANTS AND TO 
OBTAIN FORMAL APPROVAL OF DEFENSE COUNSEL. AND, ABOVE ALL, 
WE DEMAND ABSOLUTE SAFETY FOR THE DEFENDANTS AGAINST 
LYNCHING. 


Joseph R. Brodsky, chief counsel of the I.L.D., then went to 
Alabama and made application for the arrest of judgment against 
the boys. 


No. 2: 


FIRST PROTEST FROM EUROPE 


THE first telegram of protest to come from Europe arrived on 
April 24, 1931, about two weeks after the Judge Hawkins death 
sentences. The chairman of the Transport Workers Union of Berlin 
sent it: 


BERLIN, APRIL 24 
SHOP MEETING STREET CAR WORKERS BERLIN TERMINAL TEN PRO- 
TEST MOST SHARPLY AGAINST EXECUTION EIGHT NEGRO WORKERS 
STOP DEMAND IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

CHAIRMAN 


No. 3: 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT ORDERS A NEW TRIAL 
FOR THE SCOTTSBORO DEFENDANTS 
(NOVEMBER 7, 1932) 


SOON after the Scottsboro defendants were convicted and 
placed in Birmingham jail, International Labor Defense attorneys 
went to Birmingham, where they secured permission of the con- 
demned to appeal the death sentence. The I.L.D. then appealed to 
the Alabama Supreme Court. Eight of the defendants were mean- 
time sent to the Kilby death row. A few days before the youths were 
due to die in the chair at Kilby Prison, a stay of execution was 
granted pending the appeal to the Alabama Supreme Court. That 
stay of execution was actually one of the major turning points in 
the case, though at the time it was viewed only as a technical 
development—for none of the defendants ever was executed. 

On March 24, 1932, the Alabama Supreme Court affirmed for 
seven of the defendants the death sentences ordered at Scottsboro. 
It reversed the death sentence for Eugene Williams on grounds 
that he was a minor. Roy Wright had already been saved from the 
chair and held for trial as a minor, on grounds of his youth. The 
International Labor Defense then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. The organization retained the services of Walter 
H. Pollak, a noted constitutional authority, and Pollak presented an 
appeal to the high court on October 10, 1932. 

On November 7, 1932, seven members of the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a decision setting aside the verdict at 
Scottsboro and ordering a new trial for the defendants on grounds 
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that the youths were without benefit of adequate counsel. Two 
| members of the high bench dissented, arguing that the youths were 
not deprived of their constitutional rights at Scottsboro. These 
were Justices Butler and McReynolds. The essential portion of the 
text of the Supreme Court decision in the Scottsboro case, read by 
Justice Sutherland, follows: 


These cases were argued together and submitted for de- 
cision as one case. 

The petitioners, hereinafter referred to as defendants, are 
Negroes charged with the crime of rape committed upon the 
persons of two white girls. The crime is said to have been 
committed on March 25, 1931. The indictment was returned 
in a state court of first instance on March 31, and the record 
recites that on the same day the defendants were arraigned and 
pleaded not guilty. 

There is a further recital to the effect that upon the 
arraignment they were represented by counsel. But no counsel 
had been employed, and aside from a statement made by the 
trial judge several days later during a colloquy immediately 
preceding the trial, the record does not disclose when or under 
what circumstances an appointment of counsel was made, or 
who was appointed. During the colloquy referred to, the trial 
judge, in response to a question, said that he had appointed all 
the members of the bar for the purpose of arraigning the de- 
fendants and then, of course, anticipated that the members of 
the bar would continue to help the defendants if no counsel 
appeared. Upon the argument here, both sides accepted that 
as a correct statement of the facts concerning the matter. . . . 

. . . In this court [United States Supreme Court] the 
judgments are assailed upon the grounds that the defendants, 
and each of them, were denied due process of law and the 
equal protection of the laws in contravention of the Fourteenth 

, Amendment, specifically as follows: (1) they were not given 
a fair, impartial and deliberate trial; (2) they were denied 
the right of counsel with the accustomed incidents of consulta- 
tion and opportunity of preparation for trial; and (3) they 
were tried before juries from which qualified members of their 
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own race were systematically excluded. These questions were 
properly raised and saved in the courts below. : 

The only one of the assignments which we shall consider 
is the second, in respect of the denial of counsel; and it becomes 
unnecessary to discuss the facts of the case or the circumstances 
surrounding the prosecution except insofar as they reflect light 
upon that question. 

First—The record shows that immediately upon the return 
of the indictment defendants were arraigned and pleaded not 
guilty. Apparently they were not asked whether they had or 
were able to employ counsel, or wished to have counsel 
appointed; or whether they had friends or relatives who might 
assist in that regard if communicated with. 

That it would not have been an idle ceremony to have 
given the defendants reasonable opportunity to communicate 
with their families and endeavor to obtain counsel is demon- 
strated by the fact that, very soon after their conviction, able 
counsel appeared in their behalf. . . . 

. . . It is hardly necessary to say that the right to counsel 
being conceded, a defendant should be afforded a fair op- 
portunity to secure counsel of his own choice. Not only was that 
not done here, but such designation of counsel as was attempted 
was either so indefinite or so close upon the trial as to amount 
to a denial of effective and substantial aid in that regard. This 
will be amply demonstrated by a brief review of the record. 

April 6, six days after indictment, the trials began. When 
the first case was called, the court inquired whether the parties 
were ready for trial. The State’s Attorney replied that he was 
ready to proceed. No one answered for the defendants or ap- 
peared to represent them. Mr. Roddy, a Tennessee lawyer, not 
a member of the local bar, addressed the court saying that he 
had not been employed, but that people who were interested 
had spoken to him about the case. He was asked by the court 
whether he intended to appear for the defendants and answered 
that he would like to appear along with counsel that the court 
might appoint. The record then proceeds: 


The Court: If you appear for these defendants, then I will not 
appoint counsel; if local counsel are willing to appear and 
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assist you under the circumstances all right, but I will not 
appoint them. 

Mr. Roddy: Your Honor has appointed counsel, is that 
correct? 

The Court: I appointed all the members of the bar for the 
purpose of arraigning the defendants and then, of course, I 
anticipated them to help continue to help them if no counsel 
appears. 

Mr. Roddy: Then, I don’t appear then as counsel, but I do 
want to stay in and not be ruled out in this case. 

The Court: Of course, I would not do that 

Mr. Roddy: I just appear here through the courtesy of Your 
Honor. 

The Court: Of course, I give you that right... . 

And then, apparently addressing all the lawyers present, 
the court inquired: 
. well, are you all willing to assist? 

Mr. Moody: Your Honor appointed us all and we have been 
proceeding along every line we know about it under Your 
Honor’s appointment. 

The Court: The only thing I am trying to do is, if counsel 
appears for these defendants, I don’t want to impose on you 
all, but if you feel like counsel from Chattanooga 

Mr. Moody: I see his situation, of course, and I have not run 
out of anything yet. Of course, if Your Honor purposes to 
appoint us, Mr. Parks, I am willing to go on with it. Most 
of the bar have been down and conferred with these defend- 
ants in this case; they did not know what else to do. 

The Court: The thing I did not want to impose on the mem- 
bers of the bar if counsel unqualifiedly appears; if you all feel 
like Mr. Roddy is only interested in a limited way to assist, 
then I don’t care to appoint 

Mr. Parks: 1 don’t feel like you ought to impose on a member 
of the local bar if the defendants are represented by counsel. 

The Court: That is what I was trying to ascertain, Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Parks: Of course if they have counsel, I don’t see the ne- 
cessity of the court appointing anybody; if they haven’t coun- 
sel, of course I think it is up to the court to appoint counsel to 
represent them. 

The Court: I think you are right about it, Mr. Parks, and that 
is the reason I was trying to get an expression from Mr. Roddy. 
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Mr. Roddy: I think Mr. Parks is entirely right about it; if I 
was paid down here and employed, it would be a different 
thing, but I have not prepared this case for trial and have 
only been called in by people who are interested in these boys 
from Chattanooga. 

Now they have not given me an opportunity to prepare 
the case and I am not familiar with the procedure in Alabama, 
but I merely came down here as a friend of the people who 
are interested and not as paid counsel, and certainly I haven’t 
any money to pay them and nobody that I am interested in 
that had me to come down here has put up any funds of money 
to come down here and pay counsel. 

If they should do it I would be glad to turn it over—a 
counsel, but I am merely here at the solicitation of people who 
have become interested in this case without any payment of 
fee and without any preparation for trial and I think the 
boys would be better off if I step entirely out of the case 
according to my way of looking at it and according to my lack 
of preparation for it and not being familiar with the pro- 
cedure in Alabama... 


Mr. Roddy later observed: 


If there is anything I can do to be of help to them, I 
will be glad to do it; I am interested to that extent. 

The Court: Well, gentlemen, if Mr. Roddy only appears as 
assistant that way, I think it is proper that I appoint members 
of this bar to represent them; I expect that is right. If Mr. 
Roddy will appear, I wouldn’t, of course; I would not appoint 
anybody. I don’t see, Mr. Roddy, how I can make a qualified 
appointment or a limited appointment. Of course, I don’t 
mean to cut off your assistance in any way. Well, gentlemen, 
I think you understand it. 

Mr. Moody: I am willing to go ahead and help Mr. Roddy in 
anything I can do about it under the circumstances. 

The Court: All right, all the lawyers that will; of course I 
would not require a lawyer to appear if 

Mr. Moody: I am willing to do that for him as a member of 
the bar; I will go ahead and help do anything I can do. 

The Court: All right. 


And in this casual fashion the matter of counsel in a 
capital case was disposed of. 
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It thus will be seen that until the very morning of the 
trial no lawyer had been named or definitely designated to 
represent the defendants. Prior to that time the trial judge 
had “appointed all the members of the bar” for the limited 
“purpose of arraigning the defendants.” Whether they would 
represent the defendants thereafter if no counsel appeared in 
their behalf was a matter of speculation only, or, as the judge 
indicated, of mere anticipation on the part of the court. 

Such a designation, even if made for all purposes, would in 
our opinion, have fallen far short of meeting, in any proper 
sense, a requirement for the appointment of counsel. . . . 

With this dubious understanding the trials immediately 
proceeded. The defendants, young, ignorant, illiterate, sur- 
rounded by hostile sentiment, haled back and forth under 
guard of soldiers, charged with an atrocious crime, regarded 
with especial horror in the community where they were to be 
tried, were thus put in peril of their lives within a few moments 
after counsel for the first time charged with any degree of 
responsibility began to represent them. 

It is not easy to assume that counsel thus precipitated into 
the case thought there was no defense and exercised their best 
judgment in proceeding to trial without preparation. Neither 
they nor the court could say what a prompt and thoroughgoing 
investigation might disclose as to the facts. No attempt was 
made to investigate. No opportunity to do so was given. De- 
fendants were immediately hurried to trial. 

Under the circumstances disclosed we hold that defendants 
were not accorded the right of counsel in any substantial sense. 
To decide otherwise would simply be to ignore actualities. . . . 

In the light of the facts outlined in the forepart of this 
opinion—the ignorance and illiteracy of the defendants, their 
youth, the circumstances of public hostility, the imprisonment 
and close surveillance of the defendants by the military forces, 
the fact that their friends and families were all in other States 
and communication with them necessarily difficult, and above 
all, that they stood in deadly peril of their lives—we think the 
failure of the trial court to give them reasonable time and 
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opportunity to secure counsel was a clear denial of due 
process. . .. 
The judgments must be reversed and the causes remanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 
Judgments reversed. 


No. 4: 


RUBY BATES’S LETTER 


ON January 23, 1933, the International Labor Defense de- 
manded that a letter written by Ruby Bates be produced in court as 
evidence for the defense. Miss Bates had written a letter to a sweet- 
heart in which she said the Negro youths did not touch her and the 
police forced her to lie. She gave this letter to a young man to be 
delivered to her sweetheart. On the way, making the delivery, the 
carrier got in a fight. He was taken to the police station where the 
letter was found on him. The defense learned of this missive and de- 
manded photostats of it. This is what it said: 


Jan. 5, 1933 

Huntsville, Ala. 

215 Connelly Ave. 
Dearest Earl, 

I want to make a statement too you Mary Sanders isa 
goddam lie about those Negroes jazzing me those policemen 
made me tell a lie that is my statement because I want to clear 
myself that is all too if you want to believe me OK. If not that 
is okay. You will be sorry some day if you had too stay in 
jail with eight Negroes you would tell a lie two those Negroes 
did not touch me or those white boys I hope you will believe 
me the law dont, i love you better than Mary does or anybody 
else in the world that is why I am telling you of this thing. i was 
drunk at the time and did not know what i was doing i know it 
was wrong too let those Negroes die on account of me i hope 
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you will believe my statement because it is the gods truth i hope 
you will believe me i was jazzed but those white boys jazzed 
me i wish those Negroes are not Burnt on account of me it is 
those white boys fault that is my statement, and that is all I 
know i hope you tell the law hope you will answer 

Ruby Bates 
Huntsville Ala 
215 Connelly Ave. 
P.S. This is one time that I might tell a lie But it is the truth 
so God help me. 


NOTE: This letter is reproduced as it appears in Arthur 
Garfield Hayes’s Trial by Prejudice. 


Nord: 


OPINION OF JUDGE JAMES E. HORTON 
GRANTING A MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL 


ON June 22, 1933, Judge James E. Horton of the Alabama 
Circuit Court granted a motion for a new trial in the case of Hay- 
wood Patterson on the ground that the conviction was against the 
weight of the evidence. His opinion fell like a bombshell on the case 
brought by the state of Alabama. From that time forth the state 
fought defensively in the face of opinion North and South. The 
opinion cost Judge Horton his position in Alabama jurisprudence. 
He was defeated in the following election for Circuit Court judge. 
His decision follows: 


The defendant in this case has been tried and convicted 
for the crime of rape with the death penalty inflicted. He is 
one of the nine charged with a similar crime at the same time. 

The case is now submitted for hearing on a motion of a 
new trial. As human life is at stake, not only of this defendant, 
but of eight others, the Court does and should approach a 
consideration of this motion with a feeling of deep responsi- 
bility, and shall endeavor to give it that thought and study 
it deserves. 

Social order is based on law, and its perpetuity on its fair 
and impartial administration. Deliberate injustice is more 
fatal to the one who imposes than to the one on whom it is im- 
posed. The victim may die quickly and his suffering cease, but 
the teachings of Christianity and the uniform lessons of all 
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history illustrate without exception that its perpetrators not 
only pay the penalty themselves, but their children through 
endless generations. To those who deserve punishment who 
have outraged society and its laws—on such, an impartial 
justice inflicts the penalties for the violated laws of society, 
even to the tabling of life itself; but to those who are guiltless 
the law withholds its heavy hand. 

The Court will decide this motion upon the sole considera- 
tion of what is its duty under the law. The Court must be 
faithful in the exercise of the powers which it believes it possesses 
as it must be careful to abstain from the assumption of those 
not within its proper sphere. It has endeavored with diligence 
to enlighten itself with the wisdom declared in the cases ad- 
judged by the most pure and enlightened judges who have 
ornamented the Courts of its own state, as well as the dis- 
tinguished jurists of this country and its Mother England. It 
has been unstinted in the study of the facts presented in the case 
at the bar. 

The law wisely recognizes the passions, prejudices and 
sympathies that such cases as these naturally arouse, but 
sternly requires of its ministers freedom from such actuating 
impulses. 

The Court will now proceed to consider this case on the 
law and evidence only making such observations and conclu- 
sions as may appear necessary to explain and illustrate the same. 

There are a number of grounds for the motion. The Court 
has decided that no good purpose may be subserved in con- 
sidering a number of these; without deciding whether these 
grounds are well based or not, the Court sees no need of their 
being considered. These omitted grounds are such as probably 
would not re-occur in another trial, and if they did they would 
certainly be under a different form. The vital ground of this 
motion, as the Court sees it, is whether or not the verdict of 
the jury is contrary to the evidence. Is there sufficient credible 
evidence upon which to base a verdict? . . . 


[The judge then cites the authorities for granting a new trial 
and for considering the evidence in doing so. They are omitted here 
as of interest only to lawyers. ] 
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With the law so written, let us now turn to the facts of the 
case. The Court will of necessity consider in detail the evidence 
of the chief prosecutrix, Victoria Price, to determine if her evi- 
dence is reliable, or whether it is corroborated or contradicted 
by the other evidence in the case. In order to convict this de- 
fendant, Victoria Price must have sworn truly to the fact of 
her being raped. No matter how reliable the testimony of the 
defendant and his witnesses, unless the State can make out a 
case upon the whole evidence a conviction cannot stand. 

The claim of the State is that this defendant raped Vic- 
toria Price; that is the charge. The circumstances under which 
the crime was claimed to have been committed appear as 
follows: 

On March 25th, 1931, the prosecutrix, Victoria Price, 
and Ruby Bates, her companion, boarded a freight train at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, for the purpose of going to Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. On the same train were seven white boys, and 
twelve negroes, who it appears participated or are charged 
with participating in the occurrences on such train. All were 
tramps or “hoboing” their way upon this same freight train. 

About Stevenson, Alabama, a fight occurred between the 
negroes and the white boys and all the white boys, except one 
named Gilley, got off the train, or were thrown off the train, a 
short time after the train left Stevenson, Alabama. The dis- 
tance from Stevenson to Paint Rock is thirty-eight miles. 
Some of the white boys who were thrown off the train re- 
turned to Stevenson, Alabama, and the operator telegraphed 
to Paint Rock, a place down the line, reporting the fight, caus- 
ing a posse and a large crowd to form at Paint Rock, and they 
surrounded the train as it pulled into Paint Rock and took | 
therefrom nine negroes, one of whom was this defendant, the 
two white girls, and their white companion, Gilley. The negroes 
were arrested and lodged in the Scottsboro jail as well as the 
two women and the seven white boys. The two women were 
forthwith carried to the office of a physician in Scottsboro, 
arriving there from one hour to one and one-half hours after 
they claimed a rape was committed upon them, and were ex- 
amined by two skilled physicians, Drs. Bridges and Lynch. It 
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was while the train was travelling between Stevenson and 
Paint Rock shortly after noon and three o’clock that the alleged 
rape was committed. 

There have been two trials in this case; one at Scottsboro 
and the other the recent trial at Decatur. The trial at Scotts- 
boro was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who declared the defendants did not have the assistance of 
counsel. The motion in this case is upon the result of the trial at 
Decatur. The evidence at the trial at Decatur was, vastly more 
extensive and differed in many important respects from the 
evidence at Scottsboro. 

Much of the evidence at Scottsboro was introduced at the 
trial at Decatur, and the Court will consider the entire evidence 
submitted as it may appear necessary in considering this mo- 
tion. The Court shall endeavor in quoting the evidence to 
quote it substantially, and sometimes literally as given, only 
stating its substance when requisite to make its meaning clear. 

As stated, the State relies on the evidence of the prosecu- 
trix, Victoria Price, as to the fact of the crime itself, neces- 
sarily claiming that her relation is true. The defense insists that 
her evidence is a fabrication—fabricated for the purpose of 
saving herself from a prosecution for vagrancy or some other 
charge. 

The Court will therefore first set out the substantial facts 
testified to by Victoria Price and test it as the law requires as 
to its reliability or probability, and as to whether it is contra- 
dicted by other evidence. 

She states that on March 25, 1931, she was on a freight 
train travelling through Jackson County from Stevenson to 
Paint Rock; that Ruby Bates was with her on the train; that 
she had boarded the train at Chattanooga, Tennessee; that 
when she had boarded the train she got on an oil-tank car. 
That at Stevenson, she and Ruby Bates walked down the train 
and got on a gondola car—a car without a top. That the train 
was filled with chert, lacking about one and one-half or two 
feet of being full; that the chert was sharp, broken rock with 


jagged ends. : 
That as the train proceeded from Stevenson seven white 
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boys got in the car with them and that they all sat down in 
one end of the car, next to a box car; that in about five or ten 
minutes twelve colored boys jumped from the box car into 
the gondola, jumping over their heads. That the defendant was 
one of them. That the colored boys had seven knives and two 
pistols; that they engaged in a fight with the white boys, eject- 
ing all from the train except one, Orville Gilley; that this white 
boy stayed on the gondola, remained there and was still on the 
car when Paint Rock was reached, and saw the whole thing 
that thereafter occurred on this car. 

That one of the negroes picked her up by the legs and 
held her over the gondola, and said he was going to throw her 
off; that she was pulled back in the car and one of the negroes 
hit her on the side of the head with a pistol causing her head 
to bleed; that the negroes then pulled off the overalls she was 
wearing and tore her step-ins apart. That they then threw her 
down on the chert and with some of the negroes holding her 
legs and with a knife at her throat, six negroes raped her, one 
of whom was the defendant; that she lay there for almost an 
hour on that jagged rock, with the negroes lying on top of her, 
some of whom were pretty heavy; that the last one finished 
just five minutes before reaching Paint Rock and that her over- 

‘ alls had just been pulled on when the train stopped at Paint 
Rock with the posse surrounding it. 

That she got up and climbed over the side of the gondola 
and as she alighted she became unconscious for a while, and 
that she didn’t remember anything until she came to herself in 
a grocery store and she was then taken to Scottsboro, as the 
evidence shows, in an automobile and that in about an hour 
or an hour and one-half Dr. Bridges and Dr. Lynch made an 
examination of her person. 

This witness further testified that. she was wet on her 
private parts; that each negro wetted her more and more; that 
her private parts were bleeding; that the blood was on her . 
clothes; that her coat had semen on it; that when Dr. Bridges 
and Dr. Lynch examined her they saw her coat and it was spat- 
tered over with semen; that her dresses had blood and semen 
on them; that she had them on when the doctors. examined 
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her; that the coat was cleaned and that she washed the dresses 
in the jail before the trial. The evidence further shows without 
dispute that all nine negroes were taken in charge by the offi- 
cers and carried to the Scottsboro jail. 

With seven boys present at the beginning of this trouble, 
with one seeing the entire affair, with some fifty or sixty persons 
meeting them at Paint Rock and taking the women, the white 
boy Gilley, and nine negroes in charge, with two physicians 
examining the women within one to one and one-half hours, 
according to the tendency of all the evidence, after the occur- 
rence of the alleged rape, and with the acts charged committed 
in broad daylight, we should expect from all this cloud of wit- 
nesses or from the mute but telling physical condition of the 
women or their clothes some one fact in corroboration of this 
story. 

Let us consider the rich field from which such corrobora- 
tion may be gleaned. 


1. Seven boys on the gondola at the beginning of the fight, and 
Orville Gilley, the white boy, who remained on the train, 
and who saw the whole performance. 

2. The wound inflicted on the side of Victoria Price’s head by 
the butt end of a pistol from which the blood did flow. 

3. The lacerated and bleeding back of the body, a part of 
which was stripped of clothing and lay on jagged sharp 
rock, which body two physicians carefully examined for in- 
juries shortly after the occurrence. 

4. Semen in the vagina and its drying and starchy appear- 
ance in the pubic hair and surrounding parts. 

5. Two doctors who could testify that they saw her coat all 
spattered over with semen; who could testify to the blood 
and semen on her clothes, and to the bleeding vagina. 

6. Two doctors who could testify to the wretched condition of 
the women, their wild eyes, dilated pupils, fast breathing, 
and rapid pulse. 

7. The semen which must have eventually appeared with in- 
creasing evidence on the pants of the rapists as each wal- 
lowed in its spreading ooze. The prosecutrix testified semen 
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was being emitted by her rapists, and common sense tells 
us six discharges is a considerable quantity. 

8. Live spermatozoa, the active principle of semen, would be 
expected in the vagina of the female from so recent dis- 
charges. 

g. The washing before the first trial by Victoria Price of the 
very clothes which she claimed were stained with semen and 
blood. : 


The Court will now present the evidence which will show: 


that none of the seven white boys, or Orville Gilley, who re- 
mained on that train were put on the stand, except Lester 
Carter ; 

that neither Dr. Bridges nor Dr. Lynch saw the wound inflicted 
on the head by the pistol, the lacerated or bleeding back 
which lay on jagged rocks; 

that the semen they found in the vagina of Victoria Price was 
of small amount; 

that the spermatozoa were non-motile, or dead; 

that they saw no blood flowing from the vagina; 

that they did not testify as to seeing the semen all spattered 
over the coat, or blood and semen on the clothes; any torn 
garments or clothes; 

that these doctors testified that when brought to the office that 
day neither woman was hysterical or nervous about it at all, 
and that their respiration and pulse were normal; 

and that the prosecutrix washed the clothes evidencing the 
blood and semen. 


Taking up these points in order, what does the record 
show? 

None of the seven white boys were put on the stand, ex- 
cept Lester Carter, and he contradicted her. 

Next, was Victoria Price hit in the head with a pistol? 
For this we must turn to Dr. Bridges. It was agreed in open 
court that Dr. Lynch who in company with Dr. Bridges at 
Scottsboro examined the two girls, would testify in all sub- 
stantial particulars as Dr. Bridges, and Dr. Lynch was excused 
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with that understanding when Dr. Bridges completed his ex- 
amination. In considering Dr, Bridges’ testimony we observe 
he was a witness placed on the stand by the State. His intelli- 
gence, his fair testimony, his honesty, and his high professional 
attainments impressed the Court and certainly all that heard 
him. He was frank and unevasive in his answers. The Court’s 
opinion is that he should be given full faith and credit. In fur-. 
ther considering his testimony it was shown that he was ex- | 
amining these women with the most particular care to find 
evidence of a rape upon them, and that the women were accus- 
ing the negroes, and were being required to cooperate and 
exhibit whatever indicated they had been abused. 

Returning to the pistol lick on the head. The doctor tes- 
tifies: “I did not sew up any wound on this girl’s head; I did 
not see any blood on her scalp. I don’t remember my attention 
being called to any blood or blow on the scalp.” And this was 
the blow that the woman claimed helped force her into sub- 
mission. 

Next, was she thrown and abused, as she states she was, 
upon the chert—the sharp jagged rock? 

Dr. Bridges states as to physical hurts;—we found some 
small scratches on the back part of the wrist; she had some 
blue places in the small of her back, low down in the soft part, 
three or four bruises about like the joint of your thumb, small 
as a pecan, and then on the shoulders a blue place about the 
same size—and we put them on the table, and an examination 
showed no lacerations. 

The evidence of other witnesses as well as the prosecutrix 
will show that the women had travelled from Huntsville to 
Chattanooga and were on the way back. ‘There is other evi- 
dence tending to show they had spent the night in a hobo dive; 
that they were having intercourse with men shortly before that 
time. These few blue spots and this scratch would be the natu- 
ral consequence of such living; vastly greater physical signs 
would have been expected from the forcible intercourse of six 
men under such circumstances. 

Victoria Price testified that as the negroes had repeated in- 
tercourse with her she became wetter and wetter around her 
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private parts; that they finished just as they entered Paint 
Rock, and that she was taken in an automobile immediately to 
the doctors’ office. There Dr. Bridges and Dr. Lynch, as has 
been shown, examined her. They looked for semen around 
her private parts; they found on the inside of her thighs some 
dirty places. The dirty places were hardly dry, and were in- . 
filtrated with dust, about what one would get from riding 
trains. It was dark dirt or dust. While the doctor did not know 
what this drying fluid was, his opinion was that it was semen, 
but whatever it was, it was covered with heavy dust and dirt. 

He next examines the vagina to see whether or not any 
semen was in the vagina. In order to do this he takes a cotton 
mop and with the aid of a speculum and headlight inserts the 
cotton mop into the woman’s vagina and swabs around the 
cervix, which is the mouth of the uterus or womb. He extracts 
from this vagina the substance adhering to the cotton after he 
has swabbed around the cervix, and places this substance under 
the microscope. He examines this substance to see if sperma- 
tozoa are to be found, and what is the condition of the sper- 
matozoa. Upon the examination under the microscope he finds 
that there are spermatozoa in the vagina. This spermatozoa he 
ascertains to be non-motile. He says to the best of his judgment 
that non-motile means the spermatozoa were dead. 

For any fluid escaping from the vagina to become infil- 
trated with coal dust and dirt, this dirt under the circum- 
stances in this case must have gradually sifted upon the drying 
fluid, and necessarily a considerable period of time would be 
required for such an infiltration. The fresh semen emitted by so 
many negroes would have had a tendency rather to wash off 
any dirty places around the vagina, and it must have remained 
there for a considerable period for it to become thus infiltrated 
with dust and coal dust. Around the cervix the spermatozoa 
live under the most favorable conditions. While the life of the 
spermatozoa may be variable, still it appears from the evidence 
in such a place as this it would have taken at least several 
hours for the spermatozoa to have become non-motile or dead. 

When we consider, as the facts hereafter detailed will 
show, that this woman had slept side by side with a man the 
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night before in Chattanooga, and had intercourse at Huntsville 
with Tiller on the night before she went to Chattanooga; when 
we further take into consideration that the semen being emit- 
ted, if her testimony were true, was covering the area surround- 
ing the private parts, the conclusion becomes clearer and 
clearer that this woman was not forced into intercourse with 
all of these negroes upon that train, but that her condition was 
clearly due to the intercourse that she had had on the nights 
previous to this time. 


Was there any evidence of semen on the clothes of any of 
the negroes? 

In the case of State vs. Cowing, 9g Minn. 123; gAm & 
En. Ann. cases, 566, the Court said the physicians who testified 
stated that the semen would have remained on the clothes and 
could have been found after the expiration of several days. 
And this is probably a well known fact. Though these negroes 
were arrested just after the alleged acts, and though their 
clothes and pants were examined or looked over by the officers, 
not a witness testified as to seeing any semen or even any wet 
or damp spots on their clothes. 

What of the coat of the woman spattered with semen, and 
the blood and semen on the clothes and the bleeding vagina? 

Dr. Bridges says he did not see any blood coming from 
her vagina; that Mrs. Price had on step-ins, but did not state 
that they were torn or had blood or semen on them. Not a word 
from this doctor of the blood and semen on the dress; not a 
word of the semen all spattered over the coat. And this was a 
doctor so conscientious and thorough in his examination as to 
make the woman undress and to examine with care every part 
of her body; a doctor who in his search for semen went to the 
extent of swabbing out the vagina and of examining its con- 
tents under the microscope. 

What of the physical appearance of these two women 
when the doctors saw them? 

Dr. Bridges says that when these two women were brought 
to his office neither was hysterical, or nervous about it at all. 
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He noticed nothing unusual about their respiration and their 
pulse was normal. 

Such a normal physical condition is not the natural ac- 
companiment or result of so horrible an experience, especially 
when the woman testified she fainted from the injuries she 
had received. 

The fact that the women were unchaste might tend to 
mitigate the marked effect upon their sensibilities, but such 
hardness would also lessen the probability of either of them 
fainting. If the faint was feigned then her credibility must 
suffer from such feigned actions. And this witness’ anger and 
protest when the doctors insisted on an examination of her 
person was not compatible with the depression of spirit likely to 
be caused by the treatment she said she had received. 

Lastly, before leaving Dr. Bridges let us quote his summa- 
tion of all that he observed: 


“Q: In other words the best you can say about the whole case 
is that both of these women showed they had had inter- 
course. 

“As Yes; sir.” 


Is there corroboration in this? We think not, especially as 
the evidence points strongly to Victoria Price having inter- 
course with one Tiller on several occasions just before leaving 
Huntsville. That she slept in a hobo jungle in Chattanooga, 
side by side with a man. The dead spermatozoa and the dry 
dirty spots would be expected from these earlier acts. 

Victoria Price testified that she washed her clothes, which 
were stained with semen and blood, before even the trial at 
Scottsboro. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case of State vs. 
Cowing, 99 Minn. 123, 9 Am & En. Ann. cases, 566, in setting 
aside a conviction of rape laid great stress and largely based its 
action upon such conduct of the prosecuting witness. This 
Court said: 


While not without some corroboration, the testimony of 
prosecutrix is aided most largely by that of her sister; but that 
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corroboration is to be weighed in connection with the fact that 
she and her sister, by washing the skirt, which if her testimony 
were true, would probably have borne evidence of blood and 
semen, effectually destroyed the best possible evidence under the 
circumstances. 


Is there any other corroboration? There was a large crowd 
at Paint Rock when the freight arrived there. While they dif- 
fered in many details as to the make-up of the train and the 
exact car from which the different persons were taken, all of 
which is apparently unimportant, all agreed upon the main 
fact—that the nine negroes, the two women, and the white 
boy were all taken from the train. This undisputed fact consti- 
tutes about the whole extent of their evidence except a state- 
ment by Ruby Bates that she had been raped, which experience 
the said Ruby Bates now repudiates. 

This statement by Ruby Bates appears to have been made 
under the following circumstances. There were three witnesses 
who testified to having seen the women at Paint Rock. One 
of the witnesses first saw them after they had gotten off the car 
and were both standing. Another witness did not see them for 
some time, he having first rounded up all the negroes. The 
third witness saw them as they were getting off the car. He 
states they first started to run toward the engine and as they 
approached a crowd of men they turned and ran back in the 
opposite direction, and met a part of the posse who stopped 
them. Mr. Hill, the station agent, then came up to the women 
and asked them if the Negroes had bothered them. ‘Thereupon 
Ruby Bates stated that they had been raped. The facts appear- 
ing that the women instead of seeking the protection of the 
white men they saw were at first frightened, and the question 
propounded was in itself suggestive of an answer. Mr. Hill 
also states that the negroes were in a coal car; that he saw the 
heads of the negroes over the top of the car and they were 
trying to climb over the sides, were pulling themselves up, try- 
ing to get off. This clearly indicates that the negroes were not 
in the car filled with chert, as the prosecutrix claims. 

For any other corroboration in the evidence we now 
return to the freight train as it passes along the track just after 
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leaving Stevenson. The witness, Lee Adams, at a point about 
one quarter of a mile from the train, sees a fight between a 
number of white and colored boys; this is an admitted fact 
in the case. 

The evidence of Ory Dobbins was admitted in corrobora- 
tion of Victoria Price. When his evidence is studied it is found 
it does not corroborate her, or if so very slightly. The good 
faith of this witness need not be the slightest questioned, only 
the lack of correspondence of his testimony with hers. He stated 
that he lived three miles from Stevenson near the railroad as 
it ran toward Scottsboro; that as he walked to his barn he saw 
a freight train; that as it passed his house he saw a white 
woman sitting on the side of a gondola and a negro put his arm 
around her waist and throw her back in the car; that he saw 
the car as it passed; that it was in his line of vision for a few 
feet, pointing out a door in the court room as the distance. His 
reason for stating it was a woman is as follows: 


Q. You know it was a woman don’t you? 
A. She had on women’s clothes. 
COURT: She had on women’s clothes? 
Q. What kind of clothes, overalls? 

A. No, sir, dress. 


The very basis of this statement that she was a woman 
because she had on a dress does not apply to the women in this 
case, who were dressed in overalls. 

He said she was in a coal car and there were five or six 
people in the car. Victoria Price says when they took hold of 
her that it occurred in a car filled with chert, and there were 
fifteen people in the car. The witness Dobbins said the gondola 
was between two box cars, while the evidence shows the gon- 
dola in which the woman was, was the fifth of a string of eight 
gondolas. 

The witness further stated that the car upon which he saw 
this occurrence was back toward the caboose. On the other 
hand the official make-up of the train shows the freight train 
consisted of forty cars; that the women were in the eleventh 
or twelfth car from the engine and there were twenty-eight or 
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twenty-nine cars between this car and the caboose. In view of 
the fact that it was along in this vicinity that the fight was 
occurring between the negroes and the white boys, and as his 
reason for saying it was a woman was on account of the dress, 
and all agree these women had on overalls, this can at best be 
only slight corroboration. 


This is the State’s evidence. It corroborates Victoria Price, 
slightly, if at all, and her evidence is so contradictory to the 
evidence of the doctors who examined her that it has been 
impossible for the Court to reconcile their evidence with hers. 

Next, was the evidence of Victoria Price reasonable or 
probable? Were the facts stated reasonable? This is one of the 
tests the law applies. 

Rape is a crime usually committed in secrecy. A se- 
cluded place or a place where one ordinarily would not be 
observed is the natural selection for the scene of such a crime. 
The time and place and stage of this alleged act are such to 
make one wonder and question did such an act occur under 
such circumstances. The day is a sunshiny day the latter part 
in March; the time of day is shortly after the noon hour. The 
place is upon a gondola or car without a top. This gondola 
according to the evidence of Mr. Turner the conductor, was 
filled to within six inches to twelve or fourteen inches of the 
top with chert, and according to Victoria Price up to one and 
one half feet or two feet of the top. The whole performance 
necessarily being in plain view of any one observing the train 
as it passed. Open gondolas on each side. 

On top of this chert twelve negroes rape two white 
women; they undress them while they are standing up on this 
chert; the prosecuting witness is then thrown down and with 
one negro continuously kneeling over her with a knife at her 
throat, and one or more holding her legs, six negroes succes- 
sively have intercourse with her on top of that chert; as one 
arises off of her person, another lies down upon her; those not 
engaged are standing or sitting around; this continues without 
intermission although that freight train travels for some forty 
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miles through the heart of Jackson County; Gove Fackler, 
Hollywood, Scottsboro, Larkinsville, Lin Rock and Woodville, 
slowing up at several of these places until it is halted at Paint 
Rock; Gilley, a white boy, pulled back on the train by the 
negroes, and sitting off, according to Victoria Price, in one end 
of the gondola, a witness to the whole scene; yet he stays on the 
train, and he does not attempt to get off of the car at any 
of the places where it slows up to call for help; he does not go 
back to the caboose to report to the conductor or to the engineer 
in the engine, although no compulsion is being exercised upon 
him, and instead of there being any threat of danger to him from 
the negroes, they themselves have pulled him back on the train 
to prevent his being injured from jumping off the train after it 
had increased its speed; and in the end by a fortuitous circum- 
stance just before the train pulls into Paint Rock, the rapists 
cease and just in the nick of time the overalls are drawn up and 
fastened and the women appear clothed as the posse sight them. 
The natural inclination of the mind is to doubt and to seek fur- 
ther search. 

Her manner [Victoria Price’s] of testifying and demeanor 
on the stand militate against her. Her testimony was contra- 
dictory, often evasive, and time and again she refused to answer 
pertinent questions. The gravity of the offense and the impor- 
tance of her testimony demanded candor and sincerity. In addi- 
tion to this the proof tends strongly to show that she knowingly 
testified falsely in many material aspects of the case. All this 
requires the more careful scrutiny of her evidence. 

The Court has therefore devoted itself particularly to the 
State’s evidence; this evidence fails to corroborate Victoria 
Price in those physical facts; the condition of the woman raped 
necessarily speaking more powerfully than any witness can 
speak who did not view the performance itself. 

The Court will next consider her credibility, and in doing 
so, some of the evidence offered for the defendant will also 
come in for consideration. In considering any evidence for the 
defendant which would tend to show that Victoria Price swore 
falsely the Court will exclude the evidence of witnesses for the 
defendant, who themselves appear unworthy of credit, unless 
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the facts and circumstances so strongly corroborate that evi- 
dence that it appears true. Lester Carter was a witness for the 
defendant; he was one of the white boys ejected from the train 
below Stevenson. Whether or not he is entitled to entire credit 
is certainly a question of great doubt; but where the facts and ° 
circumstances corroborate him, and where the failure of the 
State to disprove his testimony with witnesses on hand to dis- 
prove it, the Court sees no reason to capriciously reject all he 
said. 

Victoria Price denied she knew him until she arrived at 
Scottsboro. It became a question to be considered as to whether 
Lester Carter knew her at Huntsville and saw her commit 
adultery on several occasions with one Tiller just before leaving 
for Chattanooga, and returning on the freight the next day. 
The facts he testified to might easily account for the dead sper- 
matozoa in her vagina. He says he met Victoria Price and 
Tiller while in jail at Huntsville; that all three were inmates 
of the jail at the same time; that Ruby Bates visited Tiller and 
Victoria Price while they were in jail, and he, Carter, met her 
at the jail; that after all had gotten out, and he had finished 
his sentence, he stayed in the home of Tiller and his wife, and 
he and Tiller would go out and be with these girls; that they 
all planned the Chattanooga trip together, and that just before 
the trip, or the night before, all four were engaged in adulterous 
intercourse. 

Victoria Price stated on the stand that Tiller, the married 
man, was her boy friend and was in her home the night before 
she left for Chattanooga; that he had a right there, and he was 
corresponding with her. Tiller was in the State’s witness-room 
then and identified by Lester Carter when he was brought out 
of the witness-room by the Court’s order. Tiller, though there 
in court, was not put on the stand to deny what Carter said. 
There is no reason to doubt Carter was telling the truth then. 
Next Carter said that when he and Ruby Bates and Victoria 
Price arrived in Chattanooga about eight o’clock at night, all 
went to what is known as the ““Hoboes Jungle,” a place where 
tramps of all descriptions spent the night in the open. ‘There are 
numerous witnesses who corroborate him in this statement; 
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that they met the boy Gilley and all four slept side by side, he 
by the side of Ruby Bates, and Victoria Price by the side of 
Gilley. 

Victoria Price said that she and Ruby Bates went to 
Chattanooga seeking work; that they went alone and spent the 
night at Mrs. Callie Brochie’s, a friend of hers formerly living 
in Huntsville, but who had moved to Chattanooga. Was this 
true? The Chattanooga directory was introduced in evidence; 
residents of Chattanooga both white and colored, took the 
stand stating that no such woman as Callie Brochie lived in 
Chattanooga and had not ever lived there as far as they knew. 
Though Victoria Price first made this statement more than two 
years ago at Scottsboro, no witness was offered either from 
Chattanooga or Huntsville showing any such woman had ever 
lived in either such place. 

Victoria Price said the negroes jumped off a box car over 
their heads into the gondola, where she, Ruby Bates and the 
seven white boys were riding, with seven knives and two pistols 
and engaged in a fight with the white boys. The conductor of 
the train who had the official make-up of the train stated there 
were eight gondola cars together on the train; that the women 
were in one of the middle cars, and that there were three gon- 
dola cars between the car in which they were riding and the 
nearest box car. Lester Carter stated that he was one of the 
seven boys engaged in the fight with the negroes; that he did 
not see a single knife or pistol in the hands of the negroes. And 
although these seven white boys were kept in jail at Scottsboro 
until after the first trial no one testified to any knife or pistol 
wounds on any of them. 

Further there was evidence of trouble between Victoria 
Price and the white boys in the jail at Scottsboro because one 
or more of them refused to go on the witness-stand and testify 
as she did concerning the rape; that Victoria Price indicated 
that by so doing they would all get off lighter. 

The defendant and five of the other negroes charged with 
participating in this crime at the same time went on the stand 
and denied any participation in the rape; denied that they 
knew anything about it, and denied that they saw any white 
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women on the train. Four of them did state that they took part 
in a fight with the white boys which occurred on the train. 
Two of them testified that they knew nothing of the fight nor 
of the girls, and [were] on an entirely different part of the train. 
Each of these two testified as to physical infirmities. One testi- 
fied he was so diseased he could hardly walk, and he was ex- 
amined at Scottsboro according to the evidence and was found 
to be diseased. The other testified that one eye was entirely out 
and that he could only see sufficiently out of the other to walk 
unattended. The physical condition of this prisoner indicates 
apparently great defect of vision. He testified, and the testi- 
mony so shows that he was in the same condition at Scottsboro 
and at the time of the rape. He further testified that he was 
on an oil-tank near the rear of the train, about the seventh 
car from the rear; that he stayed on this oil-tank all the time 
and that he was taken from off of this oil-tank. The evidence 
of one of the trainmen tends to show that one of the negroes 
was taken off an oil-tank toward the rear of the train. This 
near-blind negro was among those whom Victoria Price testi- 
fied was in the fight and in the party which raped her and 
Ruby Bates. The facts strongly contradict any such statement. 


CONCLUSION 


History, sacred and profane, and the common experience 
of mankind teach us that women of the character shown in this 
case are prone for selfish reasons to make false accusations both 
of rape and insult upon the slightest provocation, or even with- 
out provocation for ulterior purposes. These women are shown, 
by the great weight of the evidence, on this very day before leav- 
ing Chattanooga, to have falsely accused two negroes of insulting 
them, and of almost precipitating a fight between one of the 
white boys they were in company with and these two negroes. 
This tendency on the part of the women shows that they are 
pre-disposed to make false accusations upon any occasion 
whereby their selfish ends may be gained. 

The Court will not pursue the evidence any further. 

As heretofore stated the law declares that a defendant 
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should not be convicted without corroboration where the testi- 
mony of the prosecutrix bears on its face indications of unre- 
liability or improbability and particularly when it is contra- 
dicted by other evidence. 

The testimony of the prosecutrix in this case is not only 
uncorroborated, but it also bears on its face indications of im- 
probability and is contradicted by other evidence, and in addi- 
tion thereto the evidence greatly preponderates in favor of the 
defendant. It therefore becomes the duty of the Court under 
the law to grant the motion made in this case. 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged by the Court that 
the motion be granted; that the verdict of the jury in this case 
and the judgment of the Court sentencing this defendant to 
death be, and the same hereby set aside and that a new trial 
be and the same is hereby ordered. 

JAMES E. HORTON 
Circuit Judge 
This June 22nd, 1933 


No. 6: 


JUDGE WILLIAM W. CALLAHAN EXPLAINS A POINT 
OF ALABAMA LAW TO THE JURY TRYING 
HAYWOOD PATTERSON 


JUDGE CALLAHAN’S charge to the jury trying Haywood 
Patterson for the third time, on November 30, 1933, at Decatur, 
Alabama, was a long one. It ran a full page of text in the New York 
Times. The kernel of the report, the single point alone which made 
it impossible for that jury to return to the courtroom with anything 
other than a guilty verdict, was this: 


The law would authorize conviction on the testimony of 
Victoria Price alone, if, from that evidence, taken into con- 
sideration with all the other evidence in the case, both for the 
State and for the defendant, convinced you beyond a reason- 
able doubt that she had been ravished. The law does not re- 


quire corroboration, 


This point of Alabama law is an interesting confirmation of 
Haywood Patterson’s observations, based upon his conversations 
with fellow prisoners, that circumstantial evidence alone, the circum- 
stance of a white person’s testimony against an accused Negro, was 
sufficient evidence to jail Negroes in that state. 


No. 7: 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT HOLDS ALABAMA EXCLUDED 
NEGROES FROM JURY SERVICE (APRIL I, 1935) 


ON April 1, 1935, the United States Supreme Court, in two 
opinions presented by Chief Justice Hughes, ordered new trials for 
Haywood Patterson and Clarence Norris. The appeal to the high 
court had been presented by Samuel S. Liebowitz and Walter H. 
Pollak. The decision in the Norris case was that Negroes had for 
years been barred from jury duty in Jackson and Morgan counties, 
Alabama, where.the Scottsboro trials occurred. 

In a separate opinion on Haywood Patterson’s case, Justice 
Hughes refuted a contention of the state of Alabama that the Su- 
preme Court had no jurisdiction in his case because a bill of excep- 
tions had not been filed within the required time. The Chief Justice 
disposed of this as a technicality and reversed the judgment of the 
death penalty ordered for Patterson. 

The Norris judgment dealt specifically with the issue of exclu- 
sion of Negroes from jury service. But the defense appeal to the high 
court in Norris’s case drew upon information secured in Norris’s trial 
in Jackson County and Patterson’s in Morgan County. 

The court divided its opinion into three sections: (1) the con- 
stitutional question involved; (2) the motion to quash the indict- 
ment; and (3) the evidence on the motion to quash the trial venire. 

On the first point the high court simply stated that there was 
no controversy as to the constitutional principle involved. The court 
quoted from various cases to show that any denial of the right of 
Negroes to serve on juries was a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment, that this applied to grand juries and petit juries. The only 
question at issue was of the application of this established principle 
to the facts disclosed by the record. The court said that if this re- 
quired an examination of the evidence, that examination must be 
made. 

It then proceeded to the second point, examination of the evi- 
dence on the motion to quash the indictment. The high court, on 
this point, said: 


Defendant adduced evidence to support the charge of 
unconstitutional discrimination in the actual administration of 
the statute in Jackson County. The testimony, as the State 
Court said, tended to show that “in a long number of years no 
Negro had been called for jury service in that county.” It ap- 
peared that no Negro had served on any grand or petit jury in 
that county within the living memory of witnesses who had 
lived there all their lives. Testimony to that effect was given by 
men whose ages ran from 50 to 76 years. Their testimony was 
uncontradicted. It was supported by the testimony of officials. 

The clerk of the jury commission and the clerk of the 
Circuit Court had never known of a Negro serving on a grand 
jury in Jackson County. The court reporter, who had not 
missed a session in that county in twenty-four years, and two 
jury Commissioners testified to the same effect. One of the 
latter who was a member of the commission which made up 
the jury roll for the grand jury which found the indictment, 
testified that he had “never known of a single instance where 
any Negro sat on any grand or petit jury in the entire history 
of that county.” 

That testimony in itself made out a prima facie case of 
the denial of equal protection which the Constitution guar- 
antees. . . . The case thus made was supplemented by direct 
testimony that specified Negroes, thirty or more in number, 
were qualified for jury service. Among these were Negroes, who 
were members of school boards, or trustees of colored schools 
and property owners and householders. It also appeared that 
Negroes from that county had been called for jury service in 


the Federal Court. 
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The judges then reviewed the evidence concerning names of 
six Negroes appearing at the end of the jury roll of Jackson 
County for the year 1930-31. The genuineness of these entries had 
been disputed by the counsel for Norris and Patterson; they had 
charged forgery. The trial judge had concluded that names of 
Negroes had properly been on the jury roll. The Supreme Court 
did not agree with this. It said: 


We think that the evidence did not justify that opinion. 
The Supreme Court of the State did not sustain it. The court 
observed that the charge that the names of Negroes were fraud- 
ulently placed on the roll did not involve any member of the 
jury board, and that the charge “was, by implication, at least, 
laid at the door of the clerk of the board.” 


On the second point, then, the high court concluded: 


We are of the opinion that the evidence required a differ- 
ent result from that reached in the State Court. We think that 
the evidence that for a generation or longer no Negroes were 
qualified for jury service, that according to the practice of the 
Jury Commission their names could normally appear on the 
preliminary list of male citizens of the requisite age but that no 
names of Negroes were placed on the jury roll, and the testi- 
mony with respect to the lack of appropriate consideration of 
the qualifications of Negroes established the discrimination 
which the Constitution forbids. The motion to quash the in- 
dictment upon that ground should have been granted. 


Justice Hughes passed to the third and final point, the evidence 
on the motion to quash the trial venire. He reviewed the evidence 
of various witnesses at the Morgan County trial for Patterson. He 
quoted the general attitude of the jury commissioner with an extract 
from his testimony. The jury commissioner had said, “I do not know 
of any Negro in Morgan County over twenty-one and under sixty- 
five who is generally reputed to be honest and intelligent and who 
is esteemed in the community for his integrity, good character and 
sound judgment, who is not an habitual drunkard, who isn’t afflicted 
with a permanent disease or physical weakness which would render 
him unfit to discharge the duties of a juror and who can read English 
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and who has never been convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude.” 
The Chief Justice said: 


In the light of the testimony given by the defendant’s wit- 
nesses, we find it impossible to accept such a sweeping charac- 
terization of the lack of qualifications of Negroes in Morgan 
County. It is so sweeping and so contrary to the evidence, as to 
the many qualified Negroes, that it destroys the intended effect 
of the commissioner’s testimony. 


The Supreme Court opinion then concluded that the position 
of the Alabama prosecutors that no Negroes were qualified and 
that their continuous and total exclusion from jury service because 
there were none possessing the requisite qualifications could not be 
sustained. 


The judgment must be reversed and the cause remanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. It 
is so ordered. 


No. 8: 


GOVERNOR BIBB GRAVES ORDERS THE ALABAMA 
COURTS TO OBEY THE LAW 


A FEW days after the United States Supreme Court decision 
reversing the judgment in the Norris case, Governor Bibb Graves, 
on April 5, 1935, addressed a letter to all circuit judges and solicitors 
in the state of Alabama, explaining to them that the United States 
Supreme Court must be obeyed, and that thereafter the names of 
Negroes must be placed in all jury boxes in the state. His letter 
follows: 


Holdings of the United States Supreme Court are the 
supreme law of the land. Whether we like the decision or not, 
it is the patriotic duty of every citizen and the sworn duty of 
every public official to accept and uphold them in letter and 
spirit. 

I have received the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Scottsboro case, holding in effect that when there is systematic 
exclusion of Negroes from juries, it is discrimination against 
race in violation of the U.S. Constitution. 

This decision means that we must put the names of 
Negroes in jury boxes in every county in the State. 

Alabama is going to observe the supreme law of America. 

The Governor is the chief law enforcement officer of the 
State and the conservator of all our laws. All laws, of course, 
include the supreme laws of the land. 

It is unusual for the Governor to undertake to suggest to 
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the Judicial Department things which, under our State policy, 
are peculiarly within its jurisdiction. However, I have a duty to 
perform and an oath to abide by. 

In.the exercise of this power, I am writing our trial judges, 
enclosing a copy of that opinion, and saying that I do not 
assume or intimate that the contents of their jury boxes in any 
way fail to conform to all legal requirements, but suggesting 
that in the event there be any non-conformity, they speedily 
take proper steps to remedy any defects, and call their attention 
to the Jury Law of 1931. 

I also made suggestions as to the disposition of any pend- 
ing cases which might be affected by that opinion. 

I have sent copies of this letter to all solicitors. 


No. 9: 


ALABAMA BANISHES TWO NEGRO BOYS 


AN event on July 24, 1937, confirms the story of Haywood 
Patterson that there was a “deal” to free four of the Scottsboro 
defendants and keep five in jail with a view to gradual pardoning 
of them. Talk of a compromise had been in the press of the North 
and the South for at least a year. Then, on this date, came the an- 
nouncement from the Alabama attorney general’s office that the case 
was resolved. It was understood that four were to be freed, five con- 
tinued in prison, and that the Scottsboro Defense Committee was to 
discontinue litigating the case. 

In the statement issued by the “Scottsboro prosecution staff,” 
dropping the rape charge against four of the youths, two were pro- 
nounced too sick to have been involved and two were declared to 
be too young. As to the two who were too young, the state put itself 
in the strange position of arguing that since they were innocent they 
had served long enough in jail, and they should be let out—but 
banished. The text of the statement follows: 


The prosecution is convinced beyond any question of 
doubt, after going through eleven trials of the Scottsboro cases, 
that the defendants that have been tried are guilty of raping 
Mrs. Victoria Price in the gondola car as she has recited upon 
the witness stand. Her testimony is corroborated by reputable 
witnesses so as, in our opinion, to convince any fair-minded 
man that these defendants did participate in throwing white 
boys off of the gondola car and raping Mrs. Victoria Price. 
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But after careful examination of all the testimony, every 
lawyer connected with the prosecution is convinced that the 
defendants Willie Roberson and Olen Montgomery are not 
guilty. 

The doctor that examined Willie Roberson the day after 
the commission of the crime states that he was sick, suffering 
with a severe venereal disease, and that in his condition it 
would have been very painful for him to have committed the 
crime, and that he would not have had any inclination to 
commit it. He has told a very plausible story from the begin- 
ning: that he was in a box car and knew nothing about the 
crime. 

Olen Montgomery was practically blind and has also told 
a plausible story, which has been unshaken all through the 
litigation, which put him some distance from the commission 
of the crime. The State is without proof other than the prose- 
cutrix as to his being in the gondola car and we feel that it is 
a case of mistaken identity. 

Mr. Bailey, Mr. Lawson and Mr. Hutson all entertain the 
same view as these two Negroes, and in view of the doubt 
generated by the fact that their physical condition was as stated 
above, the fact that two men were seen in a box car by a 
disinterested witness, which tends to corroborate Willie Rober- 
son, we feel that the policy of the law and the ends of justice 
would not justify us in asking a conviction of these two cases. 

Two of the defendants were juveniles at the time this 
crime was committed. According to a careful investigation by 
the Attorney General’s office, we are convinced that at the time 
of the actual commission of this crime one of these juveniles 
was 12 years old and the other one was 13, and while they 
were in the gondola car, when the rape was committed, counsel 
for the State think that in view of the fact that they have been 
in jail for six and a half years the ends of justice would be met 
at this time by releasing these two juveniles on condition that 
they leave the State, never to return. 


No. 10: 


ALABAMA RENEGES ON A GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 
TO PARDON FIVE DEFENDANTS 


JUST before Christmas of 1938 the Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee issued an open letter, in pamphlet form, containing a com- 
plete record of negotiations with Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama 
for the pardoning of the five Scottsboro defandants who were kept 
in prison after four were released in July 1937. This correspondence 
reveals that there was a definite gentlemen’s understanding that the 
five defendants were to be released shortly. 

All nine defendants had been in jail since the time of arrest, and 
since all were held on the same charge, it became clear that 
Alabama, in pardoning four, had placed itself in an untenable 
position. “If four were innocent,” said the Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee, “five could not be guilty, since the evidence against all nine 
was the same.” Governor Bibb Graves admitted that Alabama was 
in an untenable position. Negotiations for the release of Haywood 
Patterson, Clarence Norris, Charles Weems, and Andrew Wright 
went on for about a year. The rape charge against Ozie Powell had 
been dropped and he remained in prison on an assault charge. 

When, by December 1938, it appeared clear that Governor 
Graves was hedging, the Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, chairman 
of the Scottsboro Defense Committee, gave the facts of a “‘deal’’ or 
“agreement” to the public. Thus Haywood Patterson’s story that 
there was a compromise afoot is confirmed. Chalmers’s letter is as 
follows: 
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December 19, 1938 
His Excellency, Be 
Honorable Bibb Graves, 
The Governor of Alabama 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
My dear Governor Graves: 

Your refusal to carry thru with your given word to release 
the remaining Scottsboro defendants on parole to the Defense 
Committee has caused great concern to all those who know 
about it, including men of high rank in our national life. 

It is a matter of real regret that the time has apparently 
come when we must release these facts to the general public 
because we desired to avoid this additional reflection on the 
name of the State of Alabama. It is your failure to observe your 
word which requires the publication of these facts. 

As Governor of Alabama you gave your word before 
reputable witnesses within your own state, (and there are 
documents to support this statement,) that you would release 
the remaining Scottsboro defendants on parole to the Defense 
Committee. Date and hour of this release were set by you. 

Because your subsequent refusal to go thru with your 
given word has made a situation where extreme bitterness has 
arisen having social and political repercussions, it becomes 
necessary to give a simple time schedule of events which have 
led to a situation wherein a Governor so shockingly betrays 
an understanding which was backed by his own word. 

In July of 1937, after five defendants had been adjudged 
guilty by jury and sentenced for terms from twenty to ninety- 
nine years, the State of Alabama reversed its procedure releas- 
ing four defendants thru nolle prosse action, altho all defend- 
ants were charged on exactly the same testimony, and for 
nearly seven years have been considered equally guilty by the 
State. Obviously this was a thoroly untenable position on which 
the State of Alabama could not stand, as you freely stated on 
several occasions. 

In December, 1937, after preliminary arrangements thru 
the Alabama Scottsboro Committee, an interview was held 
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with you by Dr. Henry Edmonds, of Birmingham, Chairman 
of the Alabama Scottsboro Committee, Mr. Grover Hall, 
Editor of the Montgomery Advertiser, and myself as Chairman 
of the National Defense Committee. 

At the end of that conference you freely stated your 
intention of releasing the boys as soon as the cases were out of 
the hands of the judiciary. Copy of a document signed by 
Messrs. Edmonds, Hall, and myself, dated December 22, 1937, 
substantiates this statement and is included in this letter as a 
‘part of it: 


Memorandum of a conference with Governor Graves, 
held on December 21, 1937, by Dr. Edmonds, Mr. Grover 
Hall, and Dr. Chalmers. 

The letter from Messrs. Johnston, Chappell, Mills [mem- 
bers of the Alabama Scottsboro Committee], and Dr. Edmonds 
was before him and had been read by the Governor. 

Dr. Edmonds asked the Governor to listen to the state- 
ment of Dr. Chalmers on the present situation of the Scotts- 
boro Case. 

Dr. Chalmers began with the premise as stated in the joint 
letter before the Governor that the State of Alabama will be 
subject to criticism and adverse propaganda so long as these 
defendants remain in prison. He emphasized the incongruity 
of four of the accused being let out and four remaining in 
prison on the same charge and evidence. 

He submitted that it was good public policy to use the 
powers of executive clemency to remove the case from further 
controversy and pointed to the well known fact of the Gov- 
ernor’s courage and forthrightness in handling difficult situa- 
tions of similar nature when they came into his jurisdiction. 

He asked for definite action leading to the immediate re- 
lease of the defendants, the details of procedure to be left to 
the Governor’s judgment. This act would meet with nearly 
unanimous approval of the Press and informed public opinion 
redounding to the credit of the Governor and the State of 
Alabama and was justified under the circumstances. 

Mr. Grover Hall immediately voiced his whole-hearted 
and unqualified personal support of the statement of Dr. 
Chalmers and promised his editorial backing in the Governor’s 
capable action. 
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Dr. Edmonds assented personally and mentioned that Mr. 
Chappell and Mr. Mills concurred definitely. 

The Governor stated that he felt the position of the State 
to be untenable, that either all were guilty or all should 
be freed, that half fish and half fowl was not reasonable. 

He said that his own mind was therefore clear on the 
action he should take when the cases “fell in his lap.” 

He felt it was not possible for him to take any action so 
long as there was any pending appeal before the courts, but 
that when the cases had been decided in the Supreme Courts 
and legal action had ceased, it was his intention to act quickly 
and definitely. 

Dr. Chalmers offered to withdraw the appeals if it would 
facilitate the Governor’s immediate action. 

The Governor stated that the cases would be heard in 
January, that only a few weeks remained to put them before 
him in regular order, that he would prefer to await action 
until the cases had passed through their routine. 

He then leaned forward and stated, “I cannot make any 
promise which would look like a deal. I have already stated 
my feeling that the position of the State is untenable with 
half out and half in on the same charges and evidence [He used 
again his expression of half fish and half fowl]. My mind is 
clear on the action required to remedy this impossible posi- 
tion. When the cases come before me I intend to act promptly. 
I cannot be any clearer than that, can I?” 

The conference lasted nearly an hour. It was agreed by 
Dr. Edmonds, Mr. Hall and Dr. Chalmers in an immediate 
consultation afterwards that their understanding was that the 
Governor intended to use the powers vested in his office for 
the immediate release of the accused as soon as the matter was 
out of the judiciary and in the hands of the executive. 

This memorandum was prepared at once and attested 
that the record of the conference might be accurate and un- 
questioned. 

(Signed) GROVER C. HALL 
HENRY M. EDMONDS 
ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 
Dec. 22, 1937 


In the late spring of 1938, you restated your intention to 
Mr. Shapiro, Secretary of the National Defense Committee, 
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and at that time made definite suggestions on the men you 
wished to appear before the Pardon Board as soon as the State 
Supreme Court rejected the appeal of the last cases. Specifically 
you insisted that in addition to Mr. Forney Johnston, of 
Birmingham, and myself, who were necessary as advocates to 
present certain phases of the case, Mr. Donald Comer, Presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills, Birmingham, also son of a former 
governor, should also appear to support publicly the contention 
that it was good public policy to release the prisoners. 

In July, 1938, this hearing was held with the full knowl- 
edge of all interested persons that the pardon hearing was to 
clear the record for your action. All those taking part knew 
before the hearing that the Pardon Board’s decision would 
probably be unfavorable, but that it was your intention to act 
as you had indicated as a matter of good public policy. 

After the hearing was completed, you thanked the Pardon 
Board for their courtesy in meeting in your office, and im- 
mediately asked, before adjourning the hearing, that Mr. 
Forney Johnston, Mr. Donald Comer, Mr. Grover Hall, Mr. 
Morris Shapiro, Secretary of the Committee, and I remain in 
your office for a conference. 

As soon as the others had gone out, you said that you 
had asked us to remain that you might tell us the way your 
mind was working on this matter. You told us that it was your 
intention to parole the boys in the custody of the Defense Com- 
mittee, as soon as the Pardon Board had submitted its decision, 
and time enough had elapsed for you to hear any that objected 
to the release. 

Following a brief discussion and congratulations by the 
Alabama citizens on the courage and wisdom of your decision, 
the conference adjourned. 

Affidavits supporting the above statement can be secured 
if desired from any one or all of the men present. 

Every man expressed himself, afterwards, as being certain 
of your clear intention. 

In preparing for the promised release, I wrote a letter to 
you outlining the steps to be taken in anticipation of your 
promised action. This letter, a copy of which you have, was 
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answered by you making only minor suggestions on procedure 
and by direct implication further documented your given word. 

Subsequently, in a conference with the secretary of the 
Committee on details, you again expressed your intention to 
release the Scottsboro defendants at a date that would be in 
the near future, promising to let the Committee know when 
the date and hour was set. Subsequently you set the date of 
October 24th at ten o’clock. Later, because of illness of your 
legal adviser, you requested that the date be postponed to 
Monday, October 31st. Mr. Shapiro and I were asked to be in 
your office at ten, and the release of the prisoners was set for 
eleven o’clock. 

A letter was prepared by me at your suggestion covering 
our understanding of the conditions under which the release to 
us was to be made. A copy of that is included here: 


His Excellency 

The Governor of Alabama 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
My dear Governor Graves: 

As you release to our care Haywood Patterson, Clarence 
Norris, Charles Weems, and Andrew Wright of the so-called 
Scottsboro Case, I want to tell you what we hope and plan to 
do with them. 

We shall take them to places already prepared for them 
among relatives and friends. They will not be taken to New 
York or its vicinity. Rather we expect them to be placed in at 
least two, and preferably three, different cities where relatives 
or friends of each can help them. 

We expect to act, in so far as we can, as unofficial guard- 
ians opening up for them, wherever possible, opportunities 
in schools or trades where they can be rehabilitated. 

We understand that they are on a six months parole, 
during which time they are expected to make a monthly re- 
port to the Parole Board. We also shall make a monthly report 
and shall do all in our power to have them live up to the 
requirement of their parole. While we can not be, in the very 
nature of things, official parole officers, we shall in every way 
conduct ourselves in the spirit of that office in its highest sense. 

May I add, to this letter of confirmation of our under- 
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standing of our responsibility in connection with this act of 
yours, my appreciation of your courtesy in dealing with us in 
this issue. It is my opinion that your act will be recognized 
throughout the world as a right and courageous facing of a 
situation which has troubled many thoughtful people for many 
years. 

With cordial good wishes, 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 


Negro citizens in Atlanta, Cincinnati, and Cleveland were 
taken into our confidence only after you had officially set the 
date. These Negro citizens worked out a detailed plan covering 
all contingencies for the safe release of the boys and the begin- 
ning of their rehabilitation in the outside world. Actual reserva- 
tions of cars, train accommodations, and services of social 
workers, were definitely engaged for the particular times 
needed, and adequate funds for their care were provided. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 29th, with everything 
arranged in detail for their release on Monday, a telegram was. 
received from you asking for a postponement of your agreed 
action. In the interim former Senator Heflin had had an inter- 
view with you and subsequently gave a threatening interview 
to the papers. 

Since that time you have given us no satisfactory explana- 
tion for changing your commitment to us of a year’s standing. 

We have acted with you all along in good faith. There has 
been no forcing of your decision by anything but the most 
friendly means. The initiative has been taken by reputable 
Alabama citizens of standing and influence. You have given 
us no ground for supposing that your word was not seriously 
given. 

That you should now withdraw from your decision, under 
which you have knowingly allowed us to act for a period of a 
year, is such a betrayal of all honor and decency that it has 
shocked men of high standing who are acquainted with the 
facts. 

If this letter, prepared that there might be a brief résumé 
of the larger record for immediate release before Christmas, 
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goes out to the public it will be because you have refused to 
take action to clear the name of Alabama from this un- 
questioned stain on her honor. Men may differ in their con- 
victions about the truth or falsehood of a legal trial. There is 
no appeal before men of honor from a Governor going back on 
his given word. 

Very sincerely yours, 

ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 
Chairman, Scottsboro Defense Committee 


There ends the letter of Allan Knight Chalmers written in 
1938. In January 1950, eleven years later, the status of the Scotts- 
boro defendants is this: 

Haywood Patterson escaped in July 1948. 

Andrew Wright is still in Kilby Prison. 

Clarence Norris was pardoned several years ago, but, according 
to Haywood Patterson, a warrant is out for his arrest for having left 
the state of Alabama. 

Charles Weems and Ozie Powell have been pardoned. 


No. 11: 


MAZELL PATTERSON APPEALS 
FOR HER BROTHER ’S FREEDOM 


I WENT to Atmore State Prison Farm in 1942 to see my brother. 
They told me I could not see him for he was working on the farm. 
It was raining hard and he was working in the rain. So I began to 
beg the warden. I told him that I had come so far a way and I 
would like very much to see my brother. And of course he got awful 
nasty with me because I was saying yes and no to him. Then he 
said to me, “Nigger, don’t you know that you are supposed to say 
‘Yes sir’ and ‘No sir’ to us white folks?” So I begged him all the 
more but he did not let me see my brother. I began to cry and 
called one of the wardens sir, which I later learned his name was 
Hixon. And he said to the other warden, “This nigger woman is 
Haywood Patterson’s sister,” and he went to the field and got my 
brother and let me talk to him, but he sat right there and listened to 
every word I said while there. Fifteen minutes I had to spend with 
my brother after not having seen him in twelve years. Then they 
rushed him back to the field. So you can see what a difficult time I 
had. They treated me like I was a prisoner who had committed such 
a terrible crime. 

I went to see my brother again in 1944 at Kilby. Mr. Hardy 
Smith met me at the station and we went to Kilby prison to see my 
brother and they would not let me see him. I pleaded and begged for 
the chance to see my brother but they refused and said to me, 
“You have got to get a lawyer to see him,” and then Mr. Hardy 
Smith said, “Come along, I will take you to a lawyer,” and the 
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fee was $20. The lawyer called up Kilby and they told him that they 
would let me see my brother but I had to pay Mr. Hardy Smith 
$4.00 to take me to and from Kilby prison because we had to make 
two trips before I could see my brother. Then I had to pay $10 for 
two nights and food from Mr. Hardy Smith and 60 cents back to the 
station. 

I went through all of this kind of trouble before I could see my 
brother. In fact they talked to me about like I was a dog or a beast of 
some kind. 

So I am begging and asking everyone to help me to save my 
brother from ever having to go back to such terrible places. 


Timetable of Events in the Scottsboro Case 


Timetable of Events in the Scottsboro Case 


1931 


March 24: Two white girls, Victoria Price and Ruby Bates, of 
Huntsville, Alabama, hobo their way to Chattanooga and stay 
there overnight. 

March 25: They return on a freight train leaving Chattanooga for 
Alabama. A number of Negro and white youths on the train 
engage in a fight. The white boys either jump or are thrown off. 
Alleged rape of the two girls by the Negro boys follows. When 
the train reaches Paint Rock early in the afternoon nine Negro 
boys, aged thirteen to twenty, are arrested and taken to jail at the 
Jackson County seat, Scottsboro. Victoria Price and Ruby Bates 
are examined by doctors that afternoon. Late at night Governor 
B. M. Miller calls out the National Guard to prevent a massacre 
of the arrested youths. 

March 26: The nine Negro boys are taken for safekeeping to 
Gadsden, Alabama, by the state militia. 

March 30: The grand jury, all white, is called into session at Scotts- 
boro. 

March 31: All nine boys are indicted for rape. 

April 6: Trials begin at Scottsboro. Clarence Norris and Charles 
Weems convicted. 

April 7: Haywood Patterson convicted. 

April 8: Ozie Powell, Olen Montgomery, Eugene Williams, Andrew 
Wright, and Willie Roberson found guilty. Mistrial declared for 
Roy Wright on account of his extreme youth. 

April 9: Judge E. A. Hawkins sentences all but Roy Wright to die 
in the electric chair at Kilby Prison on July 10, 1931. 
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April 9: A few hours after the sentences, the International Labor 
Defense wires Governor Miller, demanding a stay of execution, 
and sends its chief counsel, Joseph R. Brodsky, to Alabama to 
interview the defendants. 

April 24: First protest from Europe: from Local 10 of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, Berlin. 

April 25: Scottsboro protest parade in Harlem. 

May 1: Three hundred thousand Negro and white workers in May 
Day celebrations in one hundred and ten American cities demand 
release of Scottsboro boys. 

May 31: Two hundred Negro and white Southern delegates attend 
the All-Southern Scottsboro United Front Defense Conference at 
Chattanooga. 

June 14: Demonstrations before the United States Consulate at 
Dresden, Germany, for release of the Scottsboro defendants. 

June 20: Theodore Dreiser calls for new trials for the boys. 

June 22: Motion for a new trial argued by Joseph R. Brodsky of 
the I.L.D. and denied. 

July 10: Executions scheduled for this day have been postponed 
pending appeals to the higher courts initiated by the I.L.D. 

July 10 through January 31: World-wide protests by radicals, lib- 
erals, notables, labor unions, Negro organizations, church groups, 
and so forth. 


1932 

\, 

January 21: Appeal to the Alabama Supreme Court from all con- 
victions argued by George W. Chamlee, Joseph R. Brodsky, and 
Irving Schwab, retained by the I.L.D. 

March 24: The State Supreme Court affirms the conviction of seven 
defendants but reverses the conviction of Eugene Williams on 
the ground that he is a minor and as such cannot be tried in the 
Circuit Court until after a hearing in the Juvenile Court. 

April 9: The court denies a rehearing for Eugene Williams. 

April 27: Ada Wright, mother of the two defendants, Andrew and ° 
Roy Wright, leaves for Europe with J. Louis Engdahl, general. 
secretary of the I.L.D., to address meetings in twenty-six countries.. 
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March 31: Petition for leave to appeal filed in the United States 
Supreme Court and granted. 

June g: Scottsboro protest before the United States Legation at 
Riga, Latvia. 

a 3: 150,000 German workers fill the Lustgarten in Berlin to hear 

rs. Ada Wright plead for the lives of her sons and the other 
Scottsboro defendants. 

October 10: Appeal to the United States Supreme Court is argued 
by Walter H. Pollak, constitutional authority, retained by the 
1.L.D. Simultaneously a large demonstration occurs before the 
American Embassy in Paris. 

November 3: Thirty-six French organizations present to the Ameri- 
can Embassy a joint petition demanding release of the nine. 

November 7: United States Supreme Court reverses the conviction 
of the seven defendants on the ground that appointment of counsel 
appearing for them in the first trials at Scottsboro was inadequate. 
Simultaneously demonstrations take place before the Supreme 
Court in Washington, in Birmingham, Alabama and throughout 
the world. 


1933 


~January 5: Ruby Bates, at Huntsville, Alabama, writes a letter to 
a boy friend denying that the Negro youths attacked her. Local 
police secure the note. 

January 23: The I.L.D. secures a court order to photostat the Ruby 
Bates letter for use as defense evidence. At Birmingham, Judge 
J. P. McCoy hears a writ of habeas corpus asking the release of 
Roy Wright, still in jail but never sentenced. 

January 30: Judge McCoy dismisses the writ in behalf of Roy 
Wright. Roy Wright remains in jail, unsentenced. 

March 6: Judge E. A. Hawkins at Scottsboro hears two motions 
of the I.L.D., one for a change of venue and the other to quash 
indictments on grounds no Negroes were on the jury originally 
convicting the Negro youths. Hawkins grants the first motion 


only, for change of venue. 
March 13: Samuel S. Liebowitz, New York criminal lawyer, is 
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retained by William Patterson, I.L.D. executive secretary, and 
takes charge of the defense. 

March 24: Ruby Bates seeks out Harry Emerson Fosdick in New 
York and tells him the charge against the nine is a frame-up and 

; she was not attacked by the Negro youths. 

\) March 27: A separation of the case of Haywood Patterson from that 
of the other defendants is secured by the state of Alabama and he 
is placed on trial at Decatur, Morgan County, before Judge 
James E. Horton. 

April 7: Ruby Bates comes into court for the defense. Originally 
a complaining witness, she reverses her previous testimony and 
denies the boys committed rape on her or Victoria Price. Victoria 
Price challenges her story and maintains her original testimony. 

April 9: Haywood Patterson convicted for the second time, sentenced 
to die in the electric chair. 

April 13: Mrs. Jannie Patterson, mother of Haywood Patterson, 
arrives in New York from Chattanooga, Tennessee, to aid the 

«LL.D. in the fight for her son and the other defendants. 

April 16: Joseph R. Brodsky files with Judge Horton a motion for 
a new trial for Haywood Patterson on the ground that conviction 
was against the weight of the evidence. 

April 28: The Scottsboro defendants protest ill-treatment in Jefferson 
County Jail, Birmingham, with a hunger strike. 

May 5: Mass Scottsboro march, Negro and white, to Washington, 
with petition signed by 200,000 demanding freedom for the boys. 

May 28: Ruby Bates joins a delegation to the White House headed 
by William Patterson, executive secretary of the I.L.D. Vice- 
President John N. Garner sees the delegation. 

June 1: Judge James E. Horton orders two of the boys under sixteen 
years of age transferred to the Juvenile Court. These are Eugene 
Williams and Roy Wright. 

_luee22: Judge Horton grants the motion for a new trial for Hay- 
wood Patterson and sets aside the conviction with a lengthy 
opinion reviewing the case and concluding that the conviction was 
unjustified by the evidence. 

October 17: E. L. Lewis, defense witness, dies of poisoning in — 
Chattanooga. 

November 20: Haywood Patterson goes on trial for the third time, 
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this time before Judge William Washington Callahan, at Decatur, 
On November 23 the defense challenges the authenticity of seven 
Negro names placed on the jury roll, charging forgery. 
December 1: Haywood Patterson convicted for third time and again 
e death sentence is imposed. Clarence Norris is put on trial 
immediately and is convicted and similarly sentenced a week 
later. It is Norris’s second trial, his first, like that of the others, 
having been at Scottsboro. Samuel Liebowitz, Joseph R. Brodsky, 
and George W. Chamlee of Chattanooga represent both defend- 
ants. 


1934 


February 24: Motion for a new trial denied by Judge Callahan. 

April 8: Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., from Atlanta, Georgia, writes Sam- 
uel S. Liebowitz a letter reporting on mistreatment of the Scotts- 
boro defendants in jail. Liebowitz protests the mistreatment to 
Alabama authorities. 

May 13: Five Scottsboro mothers, accompanied by Ruby Bates, call 
at the White House on Mothers’ Day. The President is out. 

May 25: Appeals in both cases are argued in the Alabama Supreme 
Court by Samuel S. Liebowitz and Osmond K. Fraenkel. 

June 23: The I.L.D. mails President Roosevelt a complete docu- 
mented statement on the case, demanding his intervention. Docu- 
ment weighs eleven pounds and contains Judge Horton’s opinion. 

June 28: The Alabama Supreme Court affirms the convictions. 

October 4: Motions for rehearing are denied. 

October: Samuel S. Liebowitz forms the American Scottsboro Com- 
mittee. 


1939 


January 7: The United States Supreme Court grants petitions for 
review of the convictions of Patterson and Norris. 

February 15 to 18: Appeals are argued by Samuel Liebowitz, re- 
tained by the American Scottsboro Committee, and Walter H. 
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Pollak and Osmond Fraenkel, retained by the International Labor 
Defense. 
April 1: The Supreme Court reverses the convictions of both defend- 
“ants on the ground that Negroes were excluded from the panels 
of grand and petit jurors which indicted and tried them. 

May 1: New warrants are sworn out by Victoria Price, the only 

“complaining witness since the withdrawal of Ruby Bates from the 
prosecution. 

November 13: The grand jury at Scottsboro returns new indictments 
for rape against all the boys including the two transferred to 
Juvenile Court. A Negro, Creed Conyer, sits on the grand jury 
for the first time in the memory of any resident of Alabama. A 
two-thirds vote is sufficient to return the indictment. 

December: The Scottsboro Defense Committee is formed, composed 
of all agencies co-operating in the defense. ‘The American Scotts- 
boro Committee is dissolved. The Scottsboro Defense Committee is 
composed of representatives of the International Labor Defense, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, the League for Industrial Democracy, and the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy (Episcopal). The 
Scottsboro Defense Committee takes over the legal defense, while 
the I.L.D. continues its public campaign for the freedom of the 
nine. 


1936 


January 6 to 8: The defendants, other than the two juveniles, are 
arraigned and plead not guilty. Judge Callahan rejects petitions 
for removal to the United States District Court. Haywood Pat- 
terson’s fourth trial is set for January 20. 

January 20: Attorneys Samuel Liebowitz, C. L. Watts, of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and George W. Chamlee, of Chattanooga, con- 
duct Patterson’s defense. 

January.23: Haywood Patterson convicted for the fourth time. He 
is sentenced by Judge Callahan to seventy-five years’ imprison- 
ment. 
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January 24: The nine defendants are on the way back to Birming- 
ham jail. There is a scene in the automobile of High Sheriff J. 
Street Sandlin, of Decatur. Blalock is slashed by Ozie Powell and 
Sandlin shoots Powell. Powell permanently injured. 

January through December: Further appeals in the courts. Repeated 
stories of Alabama’s fatigue with the case appear in the press. 
F. Raymond Daniels, New York Times reporter covering the 
case since its inception, repeatedly reports compromise possibilities. 


1937 


une_14: Alabama State Supreme Court confirms Haywood Pat- 
terson’s fourth sentence. 
‘July 15: Clarence Norris, convicted for the third time, receives the 
death sentence. 
July 22: Andrew Wright convicted, receives sentence of ninety-nine 
years. 
July 24: Charles Weems tried, convicted, receives seventy-five-year 
"sentence. 
July 24: Ozie Powell pleads guilty to charge of assault with intent 
to murder and is sentenced to twenty years in jail. Rape charge 
_ against Powell and four others is dropped. The state of Alabama 
announces the freedom of Roy Wright, Olen Montgomery, 
Eugene Williams, and Willie Roberson. The others are returned to 
prison. An Associated Press dispatch from Decatur says, “A source 
usually reliable said, “This ends the Scottsboro case.’ This source 
forecast clemency would be extended to Norris and appeals in 
the other cases would be dropped.” 

July 26: The five remaining Scottsboro defendants are taken to Kilby 
Prison. Haywood Patterson is sent to Atmore State Prison Farm. 
August 16: Olen Montgomery, Eugene Williams, Roy Wright, and 

Willie Roberson appear in a show in Harlem. 
August—December 31: Agitation for the freedom of the five in prison 
continues. 
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1938 


January-December: Negotiations for the release of the five still in 
prison continue throughout the year. 

October 11: Former Senator J. Thomas Heflin opposes freedom 
pleas for three of the defendants. 

December 23: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, chairman of the Scotts- 
boro Defense Committee, accuses Governor Bibb Graves of reneg- 
ing on a gentlemen’s agreement. 


1939 


Agitation for the release of the five continues. Alabama adamant. 


1940 


February 15: Former Senator J. Thomas Heflin again publicly 
opposes pardons. 
March g: Pardons Board refuses appeals. 


1940-1943 


February 20, 1942: Pardons Board denies pardon to Clarence 
Norris and Charles Weems. The nation has become occupied 
with the war effort and interest in the case has faded. The Scotts- 
boro Defense Committee is not active. Its chairman, Allan Knight 
Chalmers, maintains contact with Anna Damon of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. The I.L.D. sends a monthly sum to each 
Scottsboro defendant still imprisoned but cannot act legally since 
the appeals have been taken out of the courts. 
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1944-1947 


January 8, 1944: Andrew Wright, now aged thirty, and Clarence 
Orris, nO -two, are paroled. Charles Weems, now thirty- 
three, is paroled later. Norris is out nine months and then re- 
imprisoned as a parole violator. Norris is let out again in 1947 and 
goes North. Wright is returned twice as a parole violator, return- 
ing for the second time in 1946. Ozie Powell paroled on June 
16, 1946. He goes to Georgia. 

April 1947: The International Labor Defense merges with the 
National Federation for Constitutional Liberties and the Veterans 
Against Discrimination, and together they form the Civil Rights 
Congress. The Congress continues contact with Haywood Pat- 
terson and Andrew Wright. 


1948 


July 17: Haywood Patterson escapes Kilby Prison. 


1949 


Andrew Wright still in Kilby Prison. Warrant out for the arrest of 
Clarence Norris. 
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